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TO  MESSIEURS 


JAMES  HAYGARTH. 
THOMAS  HARRISON. 
EDWARD  HALE. 
THOMAS  DRAINE. 
MATTHEW  WHITING. 
NORRISON  COVERDALE. 


ROBERT  MAIRIS. 
WILLIiVM  COOKE. 
CHARLES  PRATT. 
MATTHIAS  DUPONT. 
WILLIAM  HARWOOD. 
HENRY  BULLOCK. 


To  you,  Gentlemen,  my  Jury,  I  prefent  this  fmall 
portion  of  the  fruits  of  your  integrity ;  which  decided  in  my 
favour  the  Bill  of  Chancery  filed  againft  my  life  *" : 

And  to  my  learned  Counfel, 

THE  HON.  THOMAS  ERSKINE. 

VICARY  GIBBS,  Efq. 

And  their  Affiftants, 

HENRY  DAMPIER,  Efq. 
FELIX  VAUGHAN,  Efq. 
JOHN  GURNEY,  Efq. 


*  The  fears  of  my  printer  (which  I  cannot  call  unfounded,  in  the 
prefent  degraded  ftate  of  the  prefs)  do  not  permit  me  to  cxpofe  (as 
ought  to  be  done)  the  circumftances  producing,  preceding,  accompanying, 
and  following  my  ftrange  trial  of  fix  days  for  High  Treafon :  or  to  make 
any  remarks  on  the  important  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  our 
criminal  legal  proceedings  ;  and  the  confequent  future  of  the 

lives  of  innocent  Englifli  fubjefts. 
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"  DE  moy  voyant  n'eftre  faift  aulcun  prix  digne  d'oeuvre,  et  confide- 
"  rant  par  tout  ce  tres- noble  royaulrne  ung  chafcun  aujourd"huy  foy  in- 
"  ftamment  exercer  et  travailler,  part  a  la  fortification  do  fa  patrie,  et 
"  la  deftendre :  part  au  repoulfement  des  ennemis,  et  les  offendre — le 

tout  en  police  tant  belle,  m  ordonnance  Ji  mirijicque,  et  aproufit  tant 
"  evident  pour  1'  adveni?'.    Par  doncques  n'eftre  adfcript  et  en  ranc  mie 

des  ndftres  en  partie  ofFenfive,  qui  m'ont  eftimd  trop  imbecille  et  im- 
'  potent:  de  1' aultre  qui  eft  deflfenfive  n'eftre  employe  aulcunetnent : 
"  ay  imput6  k  honte  plus  que  mediocre,  eftre  veu  fpe6tateur  ocieux  de 
;*  tant  millans,  diferts  et  chevalereux  perfonaiges  qui  en  fceue  et  fpe6tacle 
'  de  toute  Europe  jouent  cejie  injigne  Fable  et  Tragicffue-comedie,  ne 
•*  m'  efvertuer  de  moy-mefme,  et  non  y  confommer  ce  rien  men  tout, 

qui  loe  reftoit." 

Rabelais.  Prol.  to  3d  Book.  Edit.  Du  Chat.  1741. 


ERRATA. 


Page     8,  Note,  Line  10,  for  alterum,  read  alteram . 

  20,  Note,  laA  Line,  for  enmt,  read  erant. 

  25,  Line    5,  for  'mpomo  read  orfovota. 

  31,   12,  for  Ballcre,  read  Ballare. 

  35,.    2,  for  Cotmnitee,  read  Committee. 

 59,    7,  for  :  infert  ? 

  76,   18,  for  nypan,  read  Eypan. 

  76,   23,  for  E  and  5,  read  n  and  J. 

  87,  Note,  ■  ■  10,  for  contracionem,  read  contra&ionem. 

 193,   11,  for  cekritur,  read  celeiiter. 

 195,  laft  letter  in  Line  22,  for  J,  read  I. 

  220,  Line    4,  for  Stoch,  read  Stock.- 

•  ■  288,    1,  for  Siiiner,  read  Sliinncr. 

 331,   12,  for  to,  read  t/ie. 

  353,    7,  for  Dliac,  read  Die. 

 398,    1,  for  mcaniitg  of  viords,  read  meaning  of  the  vords. 

 452,  Note,    2,  (or  eight,  read /even. 

 475,   13,  for  ov,  read  o». 

■  496,  laft  Line,  for  have,  read  has. 


The  Blanks  in  many  of  the  pages  I  nnift  here  place  amongft  the  Errors  of  the  printer  : 
for-riie  words  which  ftiould  fupply  tliofe  Blanks,,  were  as  fair,  as  true,  as  honeft  and  a» 
legal,  as  any  other  part  of  the  book  ;  and  by  them  I  lliould  be  very  willing  to  ftand  or  fall, 
lie  has  printed  for  me  thirty  years,  and  never  before  hcfitated  at  any  word  which  I 
amployed. 
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DIVERSIONS  OF  PURLEY. 


PART  II. 

 ^s^Z^i^^  


CHAP.  I. 

RIGUTS   OF  MAN. 


•T>UT  your  Dialogue,  and  your  Politics,  and  your 
bitter  Notes  


H. 

Cantantes,  my  dear  Burdett,  minus  via  Itedit. 

F. 

Cantantes,  if  you  pleafe ;  but  bawling  out  the  Rigiits  of  Man, 
they  fay,  is  not  finging. 

B  H.  To 
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JirCIITS  OF  MAN. 


H. 

To  the  ears  of  man,  what  mufic  fweeter  than  the  Rights  of 
man  ? 

'  F. 

Yes.  Such  mufic  as  the  whiftling  of  the  wind  before  a 
tempeft.  You  very  well  kno^v  what  thefe  gentlemen  think  of 
it.    You  cannot  have  forgotten 

"  Sir,  Whenever  I  hear  of  the  word  rights,  I  have  learned 
"  to  confider  it  as  preparatory  to  feme  defolating  do6lrinc. 
*'  .It  feems  to  me,  to  be  produftive  of  fome  wide  fpreading 
"  ruin,  of  fome  wafting  defolation." 

And  do  you  not  remember  the  enthufiafm  with  which  thefe 
Sentiments  were  applauded  by  the  Hoiife,  and  the  fplendid 
rewards  which  immediately  followed  this  declaration  ?  For  no 
other  earthly  merit  in  the  fpeaker  that  CEdipus  himfelf  could 
have  difcovered. 

IL 

It  is  never  to  be  forgotten.    Pity  their  ignorance. 

F. 

Punifli  their  wickednefs. 

n. 

We  (hall  never,  I  believe,  differ  much  in  our  adlions,  wifhcs 
or  opinions.    I  too  say  with  you — Punifli  the  wickednefs  of 

tholii 
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thofe  mercenaries  who  utter  fuch  atrocities  :  and  do  you,  with 
me,  pity  the  ignorance  and  folly  of  thofe  regular  governments 
who  reward  them  :  and  who  do  not  fee  that  a  claim  of  rights 
by  their  people,  fo  far  from  treafon  or  fedition,  is  the  ftrongeft 
avowal  they  can  make  of  their  fubje6tion  :  and  that  nothing 
can  more  evidently  fliew  the  natural  difpofition  of  mankind  to 
rational  obedience,  than  their  invariable  ufe  of  this  word 
iiiGHT,  and  their  perpetual  application  of  it  to  all  Avhich  they 
defire,  and  to  every  thing  which  they  deem  excellent. 

F. 

I  fee  the  wickednefs  more  plainly  than  the  folly ;  the  confe- 
quence  flaring  one  in  the  face :  for,  certainly,  if  men  can 
claim  no  RiGiiTS,^they  CTixmoi  juftlrj  complain  of  any  wrongs. 

H. 

Moft  alTuredly.  But  your  laft  is  almoft  an  identical  propo- 
rtion ;  and  you  are  not  accuftomed  to  make  fuch.  What  do 
you  mean  by  the  words  right  and  wrong  ? 

F. 

"What  do  I  mean  by  thofe  words  ?  What  every  other  perfon 
means  by  them. 

H. 

And  what  is  that 

F. 

Nay,  you  know  that  as  well  as  I  do. 

B  2  H.  Yes. 
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H. 

Yes,    But  not  better:  and  therefore  not  at  all. 

F. 

Muft  we  always  be  feeking  after  the  meaning  of  words  ? 

H. 

Of  imjwrtant  words  we  muft,  if  we  wifh  to  avoid  important 
error.  The  meaning  of  thefe  words  efpecially  is  of  the  greateft 
confequence  to  maiikind  ;  and  feems  to  have  been  ftrangely 
negle6led  by  Ihofe  who  have  made  the  moft  ufe  of  them. 

F. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  right  .''—Why — It  is  ufed  fo 
varioufly,  as  fubftantive,  adjedtive,  and  adverb ;  and  has  fuch 
apparently  different  fignifications;  (I  think  they  reckon  between 
thirty  and  forty)  that  I  fliould  hardly  imagine  any  one  fingle 
explanation  of  the  term  would  be  applicable  to  all  its  ufes, 

We  fa  J' — A  man^s  right. 

A  RIGHT  conduct. 
A  RIGHT  reckoning. 
A  RIGHT  line. 
The  RIGHT  road. 

To  do  RIGHT. 

To  be  in  the  right. 

To  have  the  right  on  one's  fide. 

The  BIGHT  hand. 
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Right  itfelf  is  abJlraB  idea:  and,  not  referring  to  any 
fenfible  objeds,  the  terms  which  are  the  reprefentatives  of 
ab/raSi  ideas  are  fometimes  very  difficult  to  define  or  explain. 

H. 

Oh !  Then  you  are  for  returning  again  to  your  convenient 
ahftraB  ideas ;  and  fo  getting  rid  of  the  quefl;ion. 

F. 

No.  I  think  it  worth  confideration.  Let  us  fee  how 
Johnfon  handles  it.  He  did  not  indeed  acknowledge  any 
RIGHTS  of  the  people;  but  he  was  very  clear  concerning 
Ghofts  aaid  Witches,  all  the  myfteries  of  divinity,  and  the 
facred,  indefeafible,  inherent,  hereditary  rights  of  Monarchy. 
Let  us  fee  how  he  explains  the  term. 

Right  

Right  

Right  

No.    He  gives  no  explanation  *  : — Except  of  right  hand. 


*  Johnlbn  is  as  bold  and  profufe  in  affertion,  as  he  is  Ihy  and  fparing 
in  explanation.  He  fays  that  right  means-—"  True."  Again,  that  it 
means — pa//ing  truejudg7}ient,''  and — "  paj/ing  a  judgment  according 
"  to  the  truth  of  thi7igi:"  Again,  that  it  means — "  Happy."  And 
again,  that  it  means — "  Perpendicular.''  And  again,  that  it  means — 
"  In  a  great  degree.''' 

All  falfe,  abfurd,  and  impoffible. 
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II. 

How  does  he  explain  that  ? 

F. 

He  fays,  right  hand  means  "  Not  the  Left." 

II. 

You  muft  look  then  for  left  hand.    What  fays  he  there  r 

F, 

He  fays — left  fmijlrous.  Not  right." 

H. 

Aye.  So  he  tells  us  again  that  RipiiT  is — "  Not  wrong" 
.and  WRONG  is — Not  right  */' 

But  feck  no  farther  for  intelligence  in  that  quarter ;  where 
nothing  but  fraud,  and  cant,  and  folly  is  to  be  foiind — mif- 
leading,  mifchievous  folly  ;  becaufe  it  has  a  fliam  appearance 
of  labour,  learning,  and  piety. 


*  Our  lawyers-give  us  equal  fatisfaCtion.  Say  they — "  Droit  eft,  ou 
'*  lun  ad  chofe  que  fuit  toUe  d'auter  per  Tort;  le  challenge  ou  le  claim 
"  de  luy  que  doit  aver  ceo,  eft  terme  droit." 

•  "  Right  is,  where  one  hath  a  thing  that  ^yas  taken  from  unother 
"  wroyigfully ;  the  challenge  or  claim  of  him  that  ought  to  have  it,  is 
called  RIGHT." 

Terraes  de  la  Ley. 
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Right  is  no  other  than  (Regitum),  the  paft  par- 

ticiple of  the  Latin  verb  Regere  *.  Whence  in  Italian  you 
have  RiTTO  ;  and  from  Dirigere,  diritto,  dritto  :  -whence 
the  French  have  their  antient  droict,  and  their  modern 
droit.  The  Italian  dritto  and  the  French  droit  bein^  no 
other  than  the  paft  participle  DireSi-im, 

In  the  fame  manner  our  Englifli  word  just  is  the  paft  par- 
ticiple of  the  verb  ^'w^ere-j-. 

Decree, 


*  It  cannot  be  i-epeated  too  often,  that,  in  Latin,  g  Ihould  ahvays  be 
pronounced  as  the  Greek  T ;  and  c  as  the  Greek  K.  If  Regale  had 
been  pronounced  in  our  manner,  i.  e.  Redjere ;  its  paft  participle  would 
have  been  Redjitum,  Retchtiim,  not  ReBiim.  And  if  Facere,  inftead 
of  Fakere,  had  been  pronounced  Fajfere\  its  paft  participle  would  have 
heen  Fqffituni,  Faflum ;  not  Fahitum,  Faktuni. 

■\  This  important  word  Rectum  is  unnoticed  by  Voffius.  And  of  the 
etymology  of  JusTUM  he  hinifelf  hazards  no  opinion.  What  he  collects 
from  others  concerning  Rego  and  Jus,  will  ferve  to  let  the  reader  know 
what  fort  of  etymology  he  may  expeft  from  them  on  other  occafions. 

"  Rego,  et  Rex  (quod  ex  Regis  contraaum)  quibufdam  placet  effe 
"  a  ffC<-,  id  eft,  facio.  Ifiddrus  Regem  ait  dici  a  re6te  agendo.  Sed  hxc 
*'  Stoica  eft  allufio.  Nam  planum  eft  elfe  a  Rego.  Hoc  Caninius  et 
"  Nunnefius  non  abfurdfe  pro  Rago  dici  putant :  effeque  id  ab  "^t* 

f*£Tafi£(r.v.  Sed  imprimis  affentio  doftiffimo  Francifco  Junio,  qui  fufpi- 
"  catur  Rego,  omniaque  ejus  conjugata,  venire  a  nomine  Rac,  quod 
"  Babyloniis  Regem  notabat.  &c. 

"  Jus  forenfe  a  juvando  aut  jubendo  dici  putant.  Alii  jus  quidem 
"  culinarium  a  juvando  deducunt ;  forenfe  autem  a  jubendo.  Recen- 
"  tiores'  quidam  mirificas  originaliones  comment!  funt.    San6  Francifcus- 

Conanus  jus  civile  dici  ait  ajuxta;  qum  juxta  legem  fit,  et  ci  ad 

"  sequetur 
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Decree,  edict,  statute,  institute,  mandate,  pre- 
cept, are  all  paft  participles. 

F.  , 

"What  then  is  law  ? 

H. 

In  our  antient  books  it  was  written  Laugh,  Lagh,  Lage,  and 
Lei/ ;  as  Lilaugh,  Utlage,  Hundred-Lagh,  &c. 

It  is  merely  the  paft  tenfe  and  paft  participle  Laj  or  Laej, 
of  the  Gothic  and  Anglofaxon  verb  AiVrQAN,  Lecjan,  ponere : 
and  it  means  (fomething  or  any  thing,  Chofe,  Co/a,  Aliquid) 
Laid  down — as  a  rule  of  conduct. 

Thus,  When  a  man  demands  his  right;  he  afks  only  that 
which  it  is  Ordered  he  lhall  have. 

*'  asquetur  et  accommodetur,  veluti  fuee  regulce  :  quod  ctiam  etymon 
*'  adfert  Jod.  de  Salas.  At  Galeotus  Martius  et  Francifcus  Sanctius 
"  tradunt,  jus  prima  fua  fignificatione  fignare  olera  aut  pultem  :  fed 
"  quia  in  conviviis  pares  unicuique  partes  dabantur,  ideo  metaphoric(i 
*'  JUS  vocatum,  quod  fuum  unicuique  tribuit.  Scipio  Gentilis  fcribit — 
"  cdm  prifci  in  agris  viverent,  fcepeque  infirmiores  opprimerentur  a 
"  potentioribus,  eos  qui  afficerentur,  ad  milericordiam  excitandam  la  iw 
"  folitos  exclamare.  Vult  igitur  ab  ts,  jous  (ut  veteres  loquebantur) 
"  diftum  efle  ;  quia  infirmiores  nil  nifi  jus  cupiant  atque  cxpoftulent. 

"  Alterum  quoque  tru/xo^oyiai'  idem  adfert;  ut  a  Jove  fit  jus  ;  quem- 
"  admodum  Grascis  Stm  (ut  aiunt)  quafi  Aiot  xnpn,  Jovis  Jilia.  Santi 
"  verifimilior  h£Ec  etymologia,  quam  prior;  quam  et  ii  fequuntur,  qui 

laf  did  volunt  quafi  Jovis  Os  ;  quia  nempe  id  demum  jujhm  fit,  quod 
"  Deus  fit  profatus." 

A  RIGHT 
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A  RIGHT  conduft  is,  that  which  is  Ordered. 

A  RIGHT  reckoning  is,  that  which  is  Ordered. 

A  RIGHT  line  is,  that  which  is  Ordered  ov  directed — (not  a 
random  extenfion,  but)  the  fhorteit  between  two  points. 

The  RIGHT  road  is,  that  Ordered  or  dire£led  to  be  purfued 
(for  the  obje£i  you  have  in  view.) 

To  do  RIGHT  is,  to  do  that  which  is  Ordered  to  be  done. 

To  be  in  the  right  is,  to  be  in  fuch  fituation  or  circum- 
Itances  as  are  Ordered. 

To  have  right  or  law  on  one's  fide  is,  to  have  in  one's 
favour  that  which  is  Ordered  or  Laid  down. 

A  right  and  just  ad;ion  is,  fuch  a  one  as  is  Ordered  and 

commanded., 

A  JUST  man  is,  fuch  as  he  is  commanded  to  be — qui  Leges 
Jurague  fervat  * — who  obfcrves  and  obeys  the  things  Laid  down 
and  commanded. 

The 


*  It  will  be  found  hereafter  that  the  Latin  Lex  (i.  e.  Legs)  is  no  other 
than  our  anceftors  paft  participle  Lcej.  But  this  intimation  (though  in 
its  proper  place  here)  comes  before  the  reader  can  be  ripe  for  it. 

In  the  mean  time  he  may,  if  he  pleafes,  trifle  with  Voflius,  con- 
cerning Lex'  : 

C  "  Lex. 
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The  iiiGiiT  liand  is,  that  which  Cuilom  and  thofe  --.vho  have 
brought  us  up  have  Ordered  or  directed  us  to  ufe  in  preference^ 
when  one  hand  only  is  eniploj-ed  :  and  the  left  hand  is,  that 
which  is  Leaved,  Leuv'd,  Left;  or,  whicli  we  are  taught  to  Leave 
out  of  ufe  on  fuch  an  occafion.  So  that  left,  you  fee^  is  alfo 
a  pall  participle. 

F. 

But  if  the  laws  or  education  or  cuftom  of  any  country  fliould 
order  or  direct  its  inhabitants  to  ufe  the  left  hand  in  prefer- 
ence ;  how  would  your  explanation  of  right  hand  apply  to 
them?  And  I  remember  to  have  read  in  a  voyage  of  DeGama's 
to  Kalekut,  (the  firft  made  by  the  Portuguefe  round  Africa) 
that  the  people  of  Melinda,  a  poliflied  and  flourifliing  people» 
are  all  Left-handed. 

H. 

With  teference  to  the  European  cuftom,  the  author  defcribes 
them  truly.  But  the  people  of  Melinda  are  as  Right-handed 
as  the  Portuguefe  :  for  they  ufe  that  hand  in  preference  which 


"  Lex,  ut  Cic.  1  de  Leg.  et  Varro,  v  de  L.  L.  teftantur,  ita  difta ; 
"  quia  Legi  foleat,  quo  omnibus  innotefcat.  Sunt  quibus  a  Legendo 
"  quidem  dici  placeat ;  fed  quatenus  Legere  eft  Eligere.  Augultinus, 
"  five  alius,  in  quasft.  Novi  Teftam.-  "  Lex  ab  Eleftione  difta  eft,  ut 
"  e  multis  quod  cligas  fumas."  Aliqui  etiam  fie  dici  volunt,  non  quia 
"  populo  Ze^ere^?/r,  cum  ferretur: — quod  verum  etymon  putamus ; —  * 
"  fed  qi^a  fcriberetur,  Legendaque  proponeretur.  At  minimti  audiendus 
"  Thomas,  qureft.  xc.  art.  i.  ubi  legem  dici  ait  a  Ligando.  Quod 
**  etymon  plcrique  etiam  Scholafticorum  adferunt." 

is 
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k  Ordet-ed  hy  tUeir  euftom,  and  Leate  out  of  emplt)y  the  other ; 
^hich  is  theiefoie  their  left  hand. 

F, 

Surely  the  word  eight  is  foraetimes  ufed  in  fome  other  fenfei 
And  fee,  in  this  Newfpaper  before  us  *,  M.  Portahs,  con- 
tending for  the  co/icofdat,  {lays — "  The  multitude  are  much 
^'  more  impreflfed  Avith  what  they  are  commanded  to  obey,  than 
**  Avhat  is  proved  to  them  to  be  right  and  just."  This  will 
be  compleat  non{enfe»  if  right  and  just  ^ean  OrfZererf  and 
commanded. 

H. 

I  will  not  undertake  to  make  fenfe  of  the  arguments  of  M. 
Portalis.  The  whole  of  his  fpeech  is  a  piece  of  wretched  nmm- 
mery  employed  to  bring  back  again  to  France  the  more 
wretched  mummery  of  Pope  and  Popery.  Writers  on  fuch 
fabje<fts  are  not  very  anxious  about  the  meaning  of  their  words. 
Ambiguity  and  equivocation  are  their  ftrong  Holds.  Expla- 
nation would  undo  them. 

F. 

"Well,  but  Mr.  Locke  ufes  the  word  in  a  manner  hardly  to  be 
reconciled  with  3'our  account  of  it.    He  fays — "  God  has  a 
RIGHT  to  do  it,  we  are  his  creatures." 

H. 

appears  to  me  highly  improper  to  fay,  that  God  has  a 
bight  :  as  it  is  alfo  to  fay,  that  God  is  just.    For  nothing  is 


*  JMoniing  Chrpnicle.    Monday,  April  12,  1802. 

C  2  Ordercdy 
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Ordered^  direSicd  or  commanded  concerning  God.  The  cxpref- 
fions  are  inapplicable  to  the  Deity ;  though  they  are  common, 
and  thofe  who  ufe  them  have  the  beft  intentions.  They  are 
applicable  only  to  men ;  to  whom  alone  language  belongs,  and 
of  whofe  fenfations  only  Words  are  the  reprefentatives;  to  men, 
who  are  by  nature  the  fubje£ts  of  Orders  and  commands  *,  and 
whofe  chief  merit  is  obedience. 

F. 

Every  thing  then  that  is  Ordered  and  commanded  is  right 
and  JUST ! 

H. 

Surely.  For  that  is  only  affirming  that  what  is  Ordered  and 
commanded,  is — Ordered  and  commanded. 

F. 

Now  Avhat  becomes  of  your  vaunted  rights  of  man  ? 
According  to  you,  the  chief  merit  of  men  is  obedience  :  and 
whatever  is  Ordered  and  commanded  is  right  and  just.!  This 
is  pretty  well  for  a  Democrat !  And  thefe  have  always  been 
your  fentiments  ? 

H. 

Always.    And  thefe  fentiments  confirm  my  democracy. 

*  What  Ariofto  fabled  of  his  horfes,  is  true  of  mankind  : 
"  Si  che  in  poche  ore  fur  tutti  montati, 
**  Che  con  fdla  e  con  freno  erano  nati." 

Orl.  Fur.  Canto  xxxviii.  ft.  34. 

F.  Thefe 


mOHTS  OF  MAN. 


IS 


F. 

Thefe  fentiments  do  not  appear  to  have  made  you  very  con- 
fpicuous  for  obedience.  There  are  not  a  few  palTages,  I 
believe,  in  your  life,  where  you  have  oppofed  what  was  Ordered 
and  commanded.    Upon  your  own  principles,  was  that  right 2\ 

H. 

Perfeaiy.  ^ 

F. 

How  now  !  Was  it  Ordered  and  commanded  that  yon  fhould 
oppofe  what  was  Ordered  and  commanded  ?  Can  the  fame  thing 
be  at  the  fame  time  both  right  and  wrong  ? 

H. 

Travel  back  to  Melinda,  and  you  will  find  the  difficulty  moft 
eafily  folved.  A  thing  may  be  at  the  fame  time  both  right 
and  WRONG,  as  well  as  right  and  left  *.  It  may  be  com- 
manded to  be  done,  and  commanded  not  to  be  done.    The  Law, 


*  In  an  aftion  for  damages  the  Counfel  pleaded, — "  My  client  was 
"  travelling  from  Wimbledon  to  London :  he  kept  the  left  fide  of  the 
"  road,  and  that  was  right.  The  plaintiff  was  travelling  from  London 
"  to  Wimbledon  :  he  kept  the  right  fide  of  the  road,  and  that  was 

WRONG." 

"  The  rule  of  the  road  is  a  paradox  quite. 

"  In  driving  your- carriage  along, 
"  If  you  keep  to  the  left  you  are  fure  to  go  right;: 

"  If  you  keep  to  the  right  you.  go  wrong." 
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Leej,  Laj,  i.  e.  That  which  is  Laid  down,  ma}'  bo  different  by 
different  authorities. 

I  have  always  been  moft  obedient  when  moft  taxed  with  dif- 
obedience.  But  ray  higiit  hand  is  not  the  right  hand  of 
Melinda.  The  right  I  revere  is  not  the  right  adored  by 
fycophants  ;  tlie  Jus  vagum,  the  capricious  command  of  princes 
or  minillers.  I  follow  the  law  of  God  (what  is  Laid  down  by 
liim  for  the  rule  of  my  condu6t)  when  I  follow  the  laws  of 
human  nature  ;  which,  without  any  human  teltimony,  we  know 
mull  proceed  from  God :  and  upon  thefe  are  founded  the 
RIGHTS  of  man,  or  what  is  ordered  for  man.  I  revere  the 
Conllitution  and  conftitutional  laws  of  England]  becaufe 
they  are  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  God  and  nature  :  and 
upon  thefe  are  founded  the  rationa'l  rights  of  Engliftimen. 
If  princes  or  minillers  or  the  corrupted  fliam  reprefcntatives 
of  a  people,  order,  command,  or  lay  dozm  any  tUing  contrary  to 
that  which  is  ordered,  commanded  or  laid  down  by  God,  human 
nature,  or  the  conllitution  of  this  government;  I  will  ftill 
hold  fail  by  the  higher  authorities.  If  the  meaner  authorities 
are  offended,  they  can  only  deftroy  the  body  of  the  individual ; 
but  never  can  affe6t  the  right,  or  that  which  is  ordered  by 
their  fupcriore. 


EHE  A 


EHEA  nXEPOENTA,  &c. 


CHAP.  IL 


■OP  ABSTRACTION. 


XT 7 ELL,  Well.   I  did  not  mean  to  touch  that  firing  which 
*  *  vibrates  with  you  fo  ftrongly  :  I  wifli  for  a  different  fort 
of  information.    Your  political  principles  at  prefent  are  as. 
much  out  of  falliioii  as  your  clothes.^ 

I  know  it.  I  have  good  realbn  to  know  it.  But  the  fafliion 
muft  one  day  return,  or  the  nation  be  undone.  For  without 
thefe  principles,  it  is  inipolTible  that  the  individuals  of  any 
country  fliould  long  be  happy,  or  any  fociety  profperous. 

F. 

I  do  not  intend  to  difpute  it  with  you.  I  fee  evidently  that, 
not  He  who  demands  rights,  but  He  who  abjures  them,  is 
aa  Anarchift.    For,  before  there  can  be  any  thing  rect-«w, 

there 
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there  muft  be  lieg-eiis,  llcg's,  Rex*",  i.  c.  Qui  or  Quod  Reg-it. 
And  I  admire  more  than  ever  your  favourite  maxim  of — Rex, 
Lex  loquens ;  Lex,  Rex  mvtm.  I  acknowledge  the  fenfes  he  lias 
given  us — the  experience  of  tliofe  fenfes — and  reafon  (the  effc6l 
and  refult  of  thofe  fenfes  and  that  experience) — to  be  the 
alTured  teftimony  of  God  :  againft  which  no  human  teftimony 
ever  can  prevail.  .  And  I  think  I  can  difcover,  by  the  help  of 
this  etymology,  a  fliorter  method  of  determining  difputes 
between  well-meaning  men,  concerning  queftions  of  uigiit:' 
for,  if  EIGHT  and  just  mean  Ordered  and  cotnmanded,  we  muft 
at  once  refer  to  the  Order  and  command ;  and  to  the  authority 
which  Ordered  and  commanded. 

But  I  wifli  at  prefent  for  a  different  fort  of  information.  Is 
this  manner  of  explaining  right  and  just  and  law  and 
DROIT  and  DRiTTO  peculiarly  applicable  to  thofe  words  only, 
or  will  it  apply  to  others  ?  Will  it  enable  us  to  account  for 
what  is  called  Abjlradlion,  and  for  abJiraB,  ideas,  whofe  exiftence 
you  deny  ? 

*  The  following  lines  have  more  good  fenfe  than  metre : 

"  Dum  Rex  a  regere  dicatur  nomen  habere, 
"  Nomen  habet  fine  re,  nifi  ftudet  jura  tenere." 

So  Judicans.  —  Judic's.    Judix.  Judex. 

Vindicans.  —  Vindic's.    Vindix.  Vindex. 

j  Ducens.  —  Due's.  Dux. 

Indicans.  —  Indie's.    Indix.  Index. 

S'impHcans.  —  SimpHc's.    SimpHx.  Simplex. 

Duplicans.  —  Duplic's.    Duplix.  Duplex. 

5uprplicans.  —  Supplic's,    Supplix.    Supplex.  &c. 

I  think 
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H. 

I  think  it  will :  and,  if  it  muft  have  a  name,  it  Ihould  rather 
be  called  fubaudition  than  ahftraStion ;  though  I  mean  not  to 
quarrel  about  a  title. 

The  terms  you  fpeak  of,  however  denominated  in  conftruc- 
tion,  are  generally  (I  fay  generally)  Participles  or  Adje6lives 
ufed  without  any  Subftantive  to  which  they  can  be  joined ;  and 
are  therefore,  in  conJlrud;ion,  confidered  as  Subftautives. 


.  An 

—  (aliquid)  ^^-um. 

A  Faa 

—  (aliquid)  FaB-VLm- 

A  Debt 

—  (aliquid)  Debit-\m\. 

Rent 

—  (aliquid)  Rendit-mn.  redditum. 

Tribute 

■ —  (aliquid)  Tribut-wm. 

An  Attribute 

(aliquid)  Attribut-\xm. 

Incenfe 

—  (aliquid)  hicenf-xxm. 

An  Expanfe 

—  (aliquid)  ExpanJ-xxm.  &c  *. 

Such  words  compofe  the  bulk  of  every  language.  In  Englifli 
thofe  which  are  borrowed  from  the  Latin,  French,  and  Italian, 
are  eafily  recognized;  becaufe  thofe  languages  are  fufficiently^ 
familiar  to  us,  and  not  fo  familiar  as  our  own :  thofe  from  the 
Greek  are  more  ftriking;  becaufe  more  unufual  :  but  thofe 


*  It  will  eafily  be  perceived,  that  we  adopt  the  whole  Latin  word, 
omitting  only  the  fequent  Latin  Article ;  becaufe  we  ufe  a  precedejit 
Article  of  our  own.  For  a  fimilar  reafon  we  properly  fay — ^Thc  Coran, 
and  not  the  Al-corati. 

D  which 
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which  are  original  in  our  own  language  have  been  almoft  wholly 
overlooked,  and  ase  quite  unful'pe6led. 

Thefe  words,  thefe  Participles  and  Adje6lives,  not  underftood 
as  fuch,  have-caufed  a  metaphyfical  jargon  and  a  falfe  morality, 
which  can  only  be  diffipated  by  etymology.  And,  when  they 
come  to  be  examined,  you  will  find  that  the  ridicule  which 
Dr.  Conyers  Middleton  has  juftly  beflowed  upon  the  Papifts 
for  their  abfurd  coinage  of  Saints,  is  equally  applicable  to  our- 
felves  and  to  all  other  metaphyficians ;  whofe  moral  deities, 
moral  caufes,  and  moral  qualities  are  not  lefs  ridiculoufly 
coined  and  impofed  upon  their  followers. 

Fate 
Dejliny 

Luck  • 

Lot 

Chance 

Accident 

Heaven 

Hell 

Providence 

Prudence 

Innocence 

Sub/iance 

Fiend  . 

Angel 

Apojile 

Saint 

Spirit 

True 
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True 
Falfe 
Befert 
Merit 

Fault    &c.  &c. 

as  well  as  just,  right  and  wrong,  are  ail  merely  Participles 
poetically  embodied,  and  fubftantiated  by  thofe  who  ufe  them. 

So  Church,  for  inftance,  [Boyninicum^  aliquid)  is  an  Ad- 
jed;ive;  and  formerly  a  moft  wicked  one;  whofe  mifmterpre- 
tation  caufed  more  flaughter  and  pillage  of  mankind  than  all 
the  other  cheats  togethel*. 

F. 

Something  of  this  fort  I  can  eafdy  perceive ;  but  not  to  the 
extent  you  carry  it.  I  fee  that  thofe  fliam  deities  Fate  and 
Destiny — aliquid  Fatum,  quelque  chofe  Befiin6e — are  merely 
the  paft  participles  of  Fari  and  Bejliner. 

That  Chance  *  ("  high  Arbiter"  -f-  as  Milton  calls  him) 
and  his  twin-brother  Accident,  are  merely  the  participles  of 
Efcheoir,  Cheoir^  and  Cadere.    And  that  to  fay — "  It  befell  me 


Chance — (Efcheance.) 

"  The  dale  is  go,  the  nightes  chaukce 
"  Hath  derked  all  the  bright  fonne." 

Gower,  lib.  8.  fol.  179-  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

1    "  Next  him,  high  Arbiter 

"  Chance  governs  all." 

Paradife  LoJ},  Book  2. 

D  2  "by 
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"  by  CHANCE,  or  by  accident,"^ — is  abfurdly  faying — "  It 
"  fell  by  falling."  And  that  an  incident,  a  case,  an  es- 
cheat, DECAY,  are  likewife  participles  of  the  fame  verb. 

I  agree  with  you  that  providence,  prudence,  inno- 
cence, SUBSTANCE,  and  all  the  reft  of  that  tribe  of  qualities 
(in  Ence  and  Jnce)  are  merely  the  Neuter  plurals  of  the  prefent 
participles  of  Videre,  Nocere,  Stare,  iScc.  &;c. 

That  ANGEL,  SAINT,  SPIRIT  are  the  pall  particples  of 
ayytXXeiv,  Sanciri,  Spirare  *. 


*  In  the  fame  manner  Animus,  A)iima,  Unvftoi,  and  "fup^i,  are  parti- 
ciples.   "  A7iima  ell  ab  Ajiimus.   Afiimus  vero  eft  a  GrJECO  Av£/*of,  quod 
"  dici  volunt  quafi  Ai/x«f,  ab  Aw,  five  Aejui,  quod  eft  Tlnu :  et  Latinis 
"  fpirando,  Spiritus.    Imo  et  f  v^/i  eft  a  'f'ux.S  quod  Hefychius  exponit 

"  Aniniam  pro  vaito  accipit  Horat. 

"  Impellunt  Anhnce  lintea  Thracise." 

"  Pro  Halitu  accipit  Titinius ; 

"  Interea  fcetida  Anima  nafum  oppugnat." 
"  Et  Plautus— Afin.    Ad  5.  See.  IK 

"  Die,  amabo,  an  fcEtet  Anima  uxoris  tuae." 

"  A  pofteriori  hac  fignificatione  interdum  bene  maleve  ani77iati(S  dicitur, 
"  cui  Anima  bene  maleve  olet.  Sic  fane  interpretantur  quidam  illud 
"  Varronis,  Bimargo : 

"  Avi  et  Atavi  noftri,  cum  allium  ac  coepe  eorum  verba  olerent,  tamenj 
*'  optime  animati  erunt." 

Voffu.  Etym.  Lat. 

I  fee 
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I  fee  befides  that  adult  *,  apt  f ,  and  adept  are  the  paft 
participles  of  Adolco  and  Ayio. 

That  CANT,  CHAUNT,  ACCENT,  CANTO,  CANTATA,  are  the 
paft  participles  of  Cu7iere,  Cantare  and  Chanter. 

That  the  Italian  Cucolo,  a  cuckow,  gives  us  the  verb  To  Cucol, 
(without  the  terminating  d,)  as  the  common  people  rightly 
pronounce  it,  and  as  the  verb  was  formerly  and  Ihould  ftill  be 
written. 

"  I  am  cuckolled  and  fool'd  to  boot  too." 

B.  and  Fletcher.    JFomen  pleas'd. 

"  If  he  be  married,  may  he  dream  he's  cuckoVd." 

B.  and  Fletcher.    Loyal  Subje6t. 

To  Cucol,  is,  to  do  as  the  cuckow  does-:  and  Cucol-ed,  Ciicol'd, 
Cucoldy  its  paft  participle,  means  Cuckow-ed,  i.  e.  Served  as  the 
cuckow  ferves  other  birds 

A  DATE 


*  "  Adolere  proprie  eft  crefcere,  ut  fcribit  Servius  ad  Eel.  viii.  Unde 
etAdultum  pro  Adoltum,  five  Adoliticm.'^    Voflii.  Etym.  Lat. 

t  ApiOy  five  Apo^  antiquis  erat  Adligo,  five  vinculo  comprehendo  : 
prout  fcribit  Feftus  in  Apex.  Servius  ad  x.  M.r\.  Ifidorus,  lib.  xix.  cap. 
XXX.  Confirmat  et  Gloffarium  Arabico-Latinum ;  ubi  legas — "  Apia, 
Ligo.  Ab  Apio  quoque,  Fefto  tefte,  Aptus  is  dicitur,  qui  .conveuienter 
alicui  junflus  eft.  &c. 

Ab  Apio  eft  Apifcor :  nam  quee  Aphnus,  id  eft,  comprehendimus,  ea 
Apifcimur.    Ab  Apifci,  Adipifct,  kc.    Voffii.  E(j/m.  Lat. 

^  Nothing  can  be  more  unfatisfaftory  and  infipid  than  the  labours 
(for  they  laboured  it)  of  Du  Cange,  Mezerai,  Spelman,  and  Menage, 

concerning 
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.A  DATE  is  merely  the  participle  Datum,  which  was  written 
by  the  Romans  at  the  bottom  of  their  Epiftlcs. 


As 


concerning  this   word.     Chaucer's   bantering  etymology  is  far  pre- 
ferable. 

  "  that  opprobrous  name  cokold  : 

"  Ranlake  yet  we  wolde  if  we  might 
"  Of  this  worde  the  trewe  ortography 
"  The  very  difcent  and  etliymology  ; 
"  The  wel  and  grounde  of  the  firft  inuencion 
"  To  knowe  the  ortograpliy  we  muft  deryue, 
"  Whiche  is  coke  and  cold,  in  compofycion, 
"  By  reafon,  as  nyghe  as  I  can  contryue, 
"  Than  howe  it  is  written  we  knowe  belyue, 
"  But  yet  lo,  by  what  reafon  and  grounde 
"  Was  it  of  tliefe  two  wordes  compounde. 

"  As  of  one  caufe  to  gyue  very  iudgement 
"  Themylogy  let  us  firft  beholde, 
"  Eehe  letter  an  hole  worde  dothe  reprefent, 
"  As  c,  put  for  colde,  and  o,  for  olde, 
"  K,  is  for  knaue,  thus  diuers  men  holde, 
"  The  firft  parte  of  this  name  we  haue  founde, 
"  Let  us  ethymologife  the  feconde. 

"  As  the  firft  finder  mente  I  am  fure 
"  C,  for  Calot,  for  of,  we  haue  o, 
"  L,  for  Leude,  d,  for  Demeanurc, 

"  The  crafte  of  the  enuentour  ye  may  fe  lo,  « 
"  Howe  one  name  fignyfyeth  perfons  two, 

A  coldo  olde  Knaue,  cokolde  him  felfe  wening, 
"  And  eke  a  Calot  of  leude  demeanyng." 

Remedy e  of  Loue.  fol,  341.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 
7  ,  Junius, 
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As  DEBT  is  the  paft  participle  of  Bebere;  fo  due  is  the  paft 
participle  of  Devoir,  and  v^lue  of  Valoir. 

Ditto  (adopted  by  us  together  with  the  Italian  method  of 
Bookkeeping),  ditty  (in  imitation  of  the  Italian  verfes),  ban- 

DITE,  BANDETTO,  BANDITTI,  EDICT,  VERDICT,  INTERDICT, 

are  paft  participles  of  Dicere  and  Dire. 

"  No  favage  fierce,  bandite,  or  moantuneer 
"  Will  dare  to  foil  her  virgin  purity."  ^ 

'    Comus,  V.  426. 

"  A  Roman  fvvorder  and  bandetto  flaue 
"  Murder'd  fweet  Tully." 

2d  Part  of  Henry  VI.  Ifl  fol.  pag.  138. 


Junius,  Voffius  and  Skinner  were  equally  wide  of  the  mark. 

"  Inepte  autem  Celtae,  eofque  imitati  Belgae,  cuculum  vocant  ilium- 
"  qui,  uxorem  habens  adulteram,  alienos  liberos  enutrit  pro  fuis  :  nam 
"  tales  Curriicas  diicexQ.  debemus,  ut  paret  ex  natura  utriufque  avis,  efc 
"  contrario  ufu  vocis  cuculi  apud  Plautum." 

Voffii.  Etym.  Lat. 
"  Hi  pla-ne  confuderunt  cuculum  et  Currucam." 

Junius. 

"  Certum  autem  eft  noftr^im  cuckold,  non  a  Cuculo  ortum  duxiffe: 
"  tales  eniiTi  non  Cuculi  funt,  fed  Currucce  :  non  fua  ova  aliis  fuppo- 
"  nunt ;  fed  e  contra,  aliena  fibi  fuppofita  incubant  et  fovent." 

Skinner. 

The  whole  difficulty  of  the  etymologifts,  and  their  imputation  upon  us- 
of  abfurdity,  are  at  once  removed  by  obferving,  that,  in  Englifli,  we  do 
not  call  them  cuculi,  but  cucidati  (if  I  may  coin  the  word  on  this  occa- 
lion)  i.  e.  We  call  them  not  Cuckoxvs  but  cuckowed. 

Alert 
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Alkrt  (as  well  as  EreS)  is  the  paft  participle  oH  Eriga-e, 
now  in  Italian  Ergcre :  All'ejxSta,  All'erSta,  AU'erta. 

"  II  palafren,  ch'avea  il  demonio  al  fiancQ, 
"  Port6  la  fpaventata  Doralice, 
"  Che  non  pott  arreftarla  fiuiue,  e  nianca 
"  Fofla,  bofco,  palude,  erta,  o  pendice." 

Orlando  Fur.  Cant,  27-  St,  5- 

"  Tu  vedrai  prima  A  l'erta  andare  i  fiumi, 
"  Ch'  ad  altri  nmi,  ch'a  te  volga  il  penfiero," 

Orlando  Fur.  Cant  33.  St.  60. 

^  Chi  moftra  il  pie  fcoperto,  e  chi  gambetta, 
"  Chi  coUe  gambe  A l l'erta  6  fotterrato." 

Morgante,  Cant,  19.  St  173- 

"  Or  ritorniamo  a  Pagan,  chi  ftupiti 

"  Per  maraviglia  tenean  gli  occhi  All'erta." 

Mora-ante,  Cant  524.  St  114. 

AlTerBa  (by  a  tranfpofition  of  the  afpirate)  became  the 
^xeuch  Al'herte,  as  it  was  formerly  written ;  and  (by  a  total 
fuppreffion  of  the  afpirate)  the  modern  French  Alerte. 

S.  Johnfon  fays—"  Alert,  adj.  [Alerte  Fr.  perhaps  from 
"  Alacris  ]  but  probably  from  ^  Z'rtr^  afccording  to  Art,  or  rule.} 

"  1.  In  the  military  fenfe,  on  guard,  watchfvil,  vigilant, 
"  ready  at  a  call. 

"  2.  In  the  common  fenfc,  brilk,  pert,  petulant,  fmart ; 
"  implying  fome  degree  of  cenfure  and  contempt." 
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By  what  poffible  means  can  any  one  extrad  the  fmalleft 
degree  of  cenfure  or  contempt  from  this  word  ?  Amyot,  at 
leali,  had  no  fuch  notion  of  it ;  when  he  faid — "  Ceft  une 
"  belle  et  bonne  chofe  que  la  prevoyance,  et  d'eftre  touiours 
"  A  I'herte,"  {ViaKov  (5s  17  'tt^ovoio  koci  to  a<r(paXsg.)  moft  appofltely 
tranflating  ct<r(pocXBg,  i.  e.  not  proftrate,  not  fupine,  by  A  I'herte, 
i.  e.  In  an  ere6l  pofture. 

See  Morales  de  Plutarque.   De  I'efprit  familier  de  Socrates. 

I  fee  that  post — aliquid  PosiT-um  (as  well  as  its  compounds 
Appofite,  Oppojite,  Compnfite,  Impojl,  Compoji,  Deposit,  Depot, 
Repofe,  and  Panfc)  however  ufed  in  Englifli,  as  fubftantive, 
adjective,  or  adverb, 

As  A  POST  in  the  ground, 

A  military  post, 

To  take  post, 

A  POST  under  government, 

The  POST  for  letters, 

Post  chaife  or  post  horfes, 

To  travel  post, 

is  always  merely  the  paft  participle  of  Ponere.  And  thus,  in 
our  prefent  lituation.  Intelligence  of  the  landing  of  an  enemy 
will  probably  be  conveyed  by  post  :  for,  whether  jiojitis  equis, 
or  po/eV/s  hominibus,  or  pojiiis  ignihus,  or  pojitis  telegraphs  or 
beacons  of  any  kind  ;  All  will  be  by  Fofit  or  by  post. 

I  agree  with  Salmafms,  Voffius,  Ferrarius,  and  Skinner 
(though  Menage  feebly  contefts  it)  that  poltroon  and  Palt/y 
are  likewife  pall  participles. 


E 


"  lidem 
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"  lidem  imperatores  (fcil.  Valentinianus  et  Valpns)  ftatue- 
"  runt  flammis  ultricibus  comburendum  eum,  qui,  ad  fugienda 
"  facramenta  militias,  truncatione  digitorum  damnum  corporis 
"  expetiflet.  Multi  enim  illo  tempore,  quia  neceffitate  ad 
"  bellum  cogebantur,  prae  ignavia  fibi  Pollices  truncabant,  ne 
"  militarent.  Inde  PoUice  truncos  hodieque  pro  ignavis  et 
"  iuibecillibus  dicimus  ;  fed  truncatil  voce  polt rones." 

Similar  times,  fnnilar  pra6lices.  We  too  have  many  pol- 
troons in  this  country  ;  qui  facramenta  militiae  fugiunt ;  for 
want  of  rational  motive,  not  want  of  courage. 

In  Odober  1795,  "  One  Samuel  Caradife,  who  had  been 
"  committed  to  the  houfe  of  corre6lion  in  Kendal,  and  there 
"  confined  as  a  vagabond  untill  put  on  board  a  King's  fliip, 
"  agreeable  to  the  Late  A£i,  fent  for  his  Wife^  the  evening 
"  before  his  intended  departure.  He  was  in  a  Cell,  and  flie 
'*  fpoke  to  him  through  the  Iron  Door.  After  Avhich  he  put 
"  his  hand  underneath,  and  flie  with  a  mallet  and  chilfel,  con- 
"  cealed  for  the  purpofe,  ftruck  off  a  finger  and  thumb,  to 
"  render  him  unfit  for  his  Majelly's  fervice 

I  fee 


*  There  was  fome  a.fFe6:ion  between  this  able  bodied  vagabond  and  his 
wife. — {Able  bodied  was  the  crime  which,  by  the  operation  of  a  Late  AB, 
caft  him  into  this  Cc// with  the /ro«  door.)  To  avoid  feparation  they 
botli  fubjectcd  tliemfelveft  to  very  fevere  treatment.  Some  lawyers  main- 
tained that  they  were  both  liable  to  death,  under  the  Coventry  A6t.  Tlie 
hulband  and  wife,  would  have  thought  it  merciful 

"  To  take  them  both,  that  it  might  neither  wound." 

6  Swch 
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I  fee  that  close,  a  close,  with  its  diminutive  a  closet,  a 
CLAUSE,  a  RECLUSE,  a  SLUICE,  ai'c  paft  participles  of  Clmi- 
dere  and  Clorre. 


"  He  rofe  fro  deth  to  lyfe  in  his  fepulture  close." 

Lyfe  of  our  Lady,  by  Lydgate,  pag.  59. 

*'  And  whan  the  angell  from  her  departed  was, 

"  And  Ihe  alone  in  her  tabernacle, 

"  Right  as  the  Ibnne  percsfheth  thorowe  the  glalTe 

"  Thorowe  the  criftall,  berall,  or  fpeftacle, 

"  Without  harme,  right  fo  by  myracle 

"  Into  her  closet  the  fathers  fapyence 

"  Entred  is,  withouten  vyolencc 

"  Or  any  wemme  unto  her  maydenhede 

"  On  any  fyde,  in  party  or  in  all." 

Lyfe  oj  our  Lady,  pag.  54. 

Duct,  aqueduct,  conduct,  produce,  product,  con- 
duit, of  Ducere  and  Conduire. 

Fact,  effect,  defect,  prefect,  perfect,  fit,  a  fit, 
PEAT,  a  feat,  defeat,  counterfeit,  surfeit,  forfeit, 
benefit,  profit,  of  Facere  and  Faire. 


Such  a  fentence  however,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  has  not  yet,  1  believe,  been 
put  in  execution.  For  a  fimilar  performance  now,  upon  a  hufband  in  his 
Majefty's  fervice — (I  fubmit  it  to  the  Attornies  general) — might  not  a 
wife,  by  a  ftill  Later  A8,  be  condemned  to  death  for  this  new  method 
oi  feduBion  ?  Or  will  a  new  Statute  be  neceffary  (it  would  foon  be  made, 
and  may  be  expeCted)  flammis  ultricibus  comburendura  eum — et  earn. 

E  2  "  Fay  the 
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"  Faythe  withoute  the  feate  is  right  nothing  worth.  ' 

Vijion  of  P.  Floughman.  palT.  2.  fol.  7.  pag.  2. 

Minute  and  a  minOte,  of  Minutre. 

There  was  antiently  in  our  language  a  minute  of  money, 
as  well  as  a  minute  of  time;  and  its  value  was  half  a  Farthing, 

"  Ihefu  fittinge  agens  the  treforie  bihelde  hou  the  cumpany 
"  caftide  money  in  to  the  treforie,  and  many  riche  men 
"  caftiden  manye  thingis :  fotheli  whanne  o  pore  widewe 
"  hadde  come,  Ihe  fente  twey  mynutis,  that  is,  a  Ferthing." 

Mark  xiL4:2. 

"  Tpejen  j-tycas,  'Sar  ij-,  peop'Sunj  Penmjep." 
"  Duo  llycae,  id  eft,  qu'adrans  denarii." 

So  that  a  farthing  is  alfo  a  participle,  and  means  merely 
Fourthing,  or  dividing  into  four  parts. 

And,  as  there  was  a  minute  of  money  as  well  as  a  minute 
of  time;  fo  Avas  there  alfo  a  tarthing  of  land,  as  well  as  a 

FARTHING  of  mOUCy. 

In  our  antient  Law  books  a  Farding-deale  of  land,  means  the 
fourth  part  of  an  acre,  Whofe  rent  was,  in  Richard  the 
fecond's  time,  fo  reftrained,  that  for  a  Farding-dcah  of  land 
they  paid  no  more  than  one  penny. 

Walfingham.  pag.  270. 

Promise, 
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Promise,  compromise,  committee,  premisses,  remiss, 
SURMISE,  DEMISE,  ot'  Mitt  ere. 

An  EPISTLE,  an  apostle  and  a  pore  of  ETr/o-reAXw,  Avot- 
reXXu  and  Usi^u. 

Sect  and  insect  of  Secare ;  as  tome  and  atom  of  Tep«. 

Point  (formerly  FoinSt)  of  Pungere. 

Prompt,  exempt  of  Promere,  Exhnere. 
Rate  of  Reor. 

Remorse,  morsel  of  Mordere. 

Alley,  entry,  monster,  muster  (Mojira,)  army  [Armatay 
Arm6e),  jury,  jurat,  levy,  levee,  ally,  alliance, 
liege  and  allegeance;  as  well  as  junto,  manifesto, 
incognito,  punto,  proviso,  mezzotinto,  comrade  {Ca~ 
meratd)  favourite  {Favorito)  and  atsta,  declare  themfelves 
at  firft  fight. 

So  tract,  extract,  contract,  abstract,  track,  trace, 
trait  (formerly Trai6t),  portrait  (formerly  Poj«'^ra/^Z),  treat, 
treaty,  retreat,  estreat,  are  the  participles  of  Trahere 
and  Traire. 

Pulse,  impulse,  appulse,  repllse  of  Pellere.  Price, 
prize,  culprit,  enterprize,  mainprize,  reprize,  sur- 
prise, reprieve,  of  Prendre. 

Event, 
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Event,  convent,  advent,  venue,  avenue,  kevenue, 
COVENANT,  of  Venire  and  Venir. 

Saute,  assault,  assailant,  insult,  result,  somerset, 
of  Salirc. 

 "  put  his  folke  to  flyght, 


*'  And  at  a  sautjc  he  wan  the  cyte  after." 

Knyghtes  Tale. 

Soprafalto,  called  alfo  Salto  jnortale  :  i.  e.  ("  voltando  la 
"  perfona  fotto  fopra  fenza  toccar  terra  colle  raani,  o  con 
"  altro."    Delia  Crufca.)  Avhich  the  French  have  corrupted  to 
Souhrefault,  and  the  Englifli  to  Sumerfault,  Somerfalt.,  Summer- 
faut,  and  then  to  Somerfet. 

•   "  What  a  SOMERSALT, 


"  When  the  chair  fel,  flie  fetch'd,  with  her  heels  upward." 

B.  and  Fletcher.    Tamer  tanid. 

"  Here  when  the  labouring  fifli  doth'  at  the  foot  arrive, 
"  And  find  that  by  his  ftrength  but  vainly  he  doth  ftrive, 
"  His  tail  takes  in  his  teeth,  and  bending  like  a  bow 
"  That's  to  the  compafs  drawn,  aloft  himfelf  doth  throw : 
"  Then  fpringing  at  his  height,  as  doth  a  little  wand, 
*'  That  bended  end  to  end,  and  flirted  from  the  hand, 

Far  off  itfelf  doth  caft,  fo  doth  the  falmon  vaut. 
"  And,  if  at  firft  he  fail,  his  fecond  summersaut 
"  He  inftantly  alfays." 

~    Poly-olbion.    Song  6. 

"  Now  I  will  only  make  him  break  his  neck  in  doing  a  somerset,' 
and  that's  all  the  revenge  I  mean  to  take  of  him." 

"B.  and  Fletcher.    Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn. 


Quest, 
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Quest,  inquest,  request,  conquest,  acquest,  exqui- 
site, REQUISITE,  PERQUISITE,  of  Qucbvere. 

Suit,  sute,  suite,  pursuit,  lawsuit,  of  Suivre. 

Strict,  district,  strait,  streigiits,  street,  re- 
straint, constraint,  of  Stringere, 

Tent,  intent,  extent,  portent,  subtense,  intense, 
of  Tendere. 

Succinct,  precinct,  of  Cingere. 

Verse,  reverse,  converse,  universe,  traverse, 
averse,  adverse,  inverse,  perverse,  transverse, 
divers,  diverse,  convert,  of  Vertere. 

Ballad,  ballet,  of  Ballere  *. 

Access,  recess,  excess,  process,  success,  precedent, 
of  Cedere. 

View,  review,  interview,  counterview,  ;Purview, 
survey,  of  Voir. 

Collect,  elect,  select,  intellect,  neglect  of  Zegere. 


*  "  Le  Ballate  dette  cofi,  pcrche  fi  cantavano  a  Ballo." 

Bembo.  Volg.  Ling.  lib.  £.  pag.  74.  Edit.  Venez.  1729- 


Lash 
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Lash  (French  Lafche)  of  a  whip,  i.  e.  that  part  of  it  which 
is  let  looj'e,  let  go,  caft  out,  thrown  out ;  the  paft  participle  of 
Fr.  Lafcher,  Ital.  LaJ'ciare. 

"  There  was  dayly  pilled .  fro  good  men  and  honeft,  gret 
"  fubftaunce  of  goodes  to  be  lashed  oute  among  un- 
«  thriftes." 

Sir  T.  More.    Rycharde  the  thirde.  pag.  62. 

To  thefe  may  be  added 

Quit,  quite,  quittance. 
Poise,  (pefer). 
Spouse,  response. 
Expert.  ■ 
Merit. 

False,  Fault  (fallito),  default. 
Fruit  {fridB). 

Relique,  relict,  derelict. 

Vow,   VOTE,  DEVOUT. 

Demur,  (demeurer). 
Tally. 

Aspect, respect, PROSPECT, circumspect,  retrospect. 
Suspense. 

Correct,  direct,  insurgent. 

Tenet,  content,  contents,  continent,  detinue  (Writ 
of),  retinue. 

Crucifix,  affix,  prefix. 
Decree,  discreet,  secret. 
Lapse,  relapse. 

Script 
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Script*,  manuscript, rescript,  prescript, exscript, 
transcript. 

Conscript,  postscript,  proscript,  nondescript. 
Use,  misuse,  disuse,  abuse. 

Course,  discourse,  concourse,  recourse,  inter- 
course. 

Conceit,  deceit,  receipt,  precept. 
Finite,  infinite,  definite,  fine. 
Flux,  afflux,  influx,  conflux,  superflux,  reflux. 
Subject,  object,  abject,  project,  traject. 
Degree,  GRADUATE,  ingress,  regress,  egress,  pro- 
gress. 

Legate,  delegate,  legacy. 

Instinct,  distinct,  extinct. 

Advocate. 

Visit. 

Convict. 

Abstruse. 

Intrigue,  intricate. 

Transit,  exit,  circuit,  issue.  (Fr.  Ijfflr.  Ital.  Efcire. 
Lat.  E:rire.) 
Roast. 
Toast. 

Statute,  institute,  destitute,  prostitute,  substi- 
tute. 

Tint,  taint. 


*  "  Do  you  fee  this  fonnet,  this  loving  script  ?" 

B.  and  Fletcher,    d  fVife  for  a  Moncth. 


F 


Text, 
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Text,  context,  pretext. 
Trite,  contrite. 
Tact;,  contact. 
Tacit. 
Illicit. 

Sense,  nonsense,  assent,  dissent,  consent. 

Assize,  assizes. 

Excise,  concise,  precise. 

Repute,  dispute. 

Press,  impress,  express. 

Esteem. 

Private,  Privy. 

Import,  export,  report,  transport,  support. 

Polite. 

Applause. 

expence,'  recompence. 

Plea. 

Residue. 

Remnant. 

Pact,  compact,  peace. 

Appetite. 

Rrpast. 

Immense. 

Quadrant. 

Jubilee. 

Fosse. 

Conflict. 

Credit,  credence,  miscreant. 

Debate,  combat. 

Exact. 
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AU  the  French  participles  in  ee  ;  as  mortgagee,  assignee, 
eoajMjTEE,  3cc, 

And,  befides  thefe  which  I  have  thus  taken  at  random,  a 
great  multitude  of  others ;  which,  if  I  had  fworn  to  try  your 
patience  to  the  utmoft,  I  would  go  on  to  enumerate. 


EnE  A 


EHEA  nXEPOENTA,  &c., 


CHAP.  nr. 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUEU, 

H. 

TT  gives  me  pleafure  that  you  have  fo  far  noticed  this,  >n  the 
words  which  we  have  adopted  from  the  Greek,  Latin, 
Italian  and  French:  for  you  will  be  inclined  the  more  readilv 
to  concur  with  me,  that  the  fame  thing  is  equally  obfervable 
in  thofe  words  which  are  original  in  our  own  language.    Thus — 

Brand,  in  all  its  ufes,  whether  Fire-brand,  or  a  brand  of 
infamy  (i.  e.  Stigma,  itfelf  a  participle  of  St/^w)  or  brand-new, 
(i.  e.  newly  bicrned,)  is  merely  the  paft  participle  Bren-ed, 
Bren'd,  of  the  verb  To  Bren ;  which  we  now  write  To  Burn, 

Sir  T.  More  wrote  the  word  indifferently  Bren  and  Bum.  

"  At  St.  Walcries  here  in  Picardy  there  is  a  faire  abbey,  where 
"  faint  Walery  was  monke.  And  upon  a  furlonge  of,  or  two, 
"  up  in  a  wood  is  there  a  chapel,  in  which  the  faint  is  fpecially 

"  fought 
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"  fought  linto  for  the  Stone ;  not  only  in  thofe  partyes,  but 
**  alfo  out  of  England,  Now  was  there  a  yonge  gentilman 
"  whicii  had  maried  a  marchantes  wife ;  and  having  a  littel 
"  wanton  money,  which  hym  thought  brenned  out  the 
"  bottom  of  hys  purs,  in  the  fiifte  yere  of  hys  wedding  toke 

hys  wife  with  liym  and  went  ouer  the  fea  for  none  other 
"  erand,  but  to  fe  Flaunders  and  France,  and  ryde  out  one 
*'  fomer  in  thofe  countrees.  And  hauing  one  in  hys  company 
"  that  tolde  by  the  waye  many  ftraunge  thinges  of  the  pil- 
"  grimage,  he  thought  he  wold  go  fomewhat  out  of  his  way, 
"  either  to  fe  it,  if  it  were  trew,  or  laughe  at  his  man  it  he 
"  founde  it  falfe ;  as  he  veryly  thought  he  fliould  have  done 
"  in  dede.  But  when  they  came  in  to  tlic  chapell  they  founde 
'*  it  all  trewe.  And  to  beliolde  they  founde  it  fonder  than  he 
"  had  tolde..  For  like  as  in  other  pilgrimages  ye  fe  hanged 
*'  up  legges  of  waxe  or  armes  or  fuche  other  partes,  fo  was  in 
"  that  chapell  al  theyr  offringes  that  honge  aboute  the  walles, 
"  none  other  thinge  but  mens  gere  and  womans  gere  made  in 
"  waxe.  Then  was  there  befides  thefe,  two  rounde  ringes  of 
"  filuer,  the  one  much  larger  than  the  other :  through  which 

euery  man  did  put  his  prevy  membres-at  the  aulters  ende. 
"  Not  euerye  man  thorough  bothe,  but  fome  thorough  the  one 
"  and  fome  thorough  the  other.    Then  Avas  there  yet  a  monke 

ftandino-  at  the  aulter  that  holowed  certeine  thredes  of 
*'  Venice  golde :  and  them  he  deliuered  to  the  pilgrimes, 
*'  teching  them  in  what  wife  themfelfe  or  theyr  frendes  fliould 
"  ufe  thofe  thredes  agaynft  the  Stone  r  that  they  fliould  knitte 
*'  it  aboute  their  gere,  and  fay  I  cannot  tel  you  what  praiers. 
"  As  this  gcntj'lman  and  his  Avife  wer  kneling  in  the  chapel, 
*'  there  came  a  good  fadde  woman  to  him.  fliewing  him  that 

"  one 
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«  one  fpeciall  poin6ie  ufed  in  the  pilgrimage  and  the  lurcft 
"  againft  the  Stone,  flie  wift  nere  whither  he  were  yet  adver- 
"  tifed  of.  Which  if  it  were  done  flie  durft  laye  her  lyfe,  he 
"  flioulde  neuer  haue  the  Stone  in  his  life.  And  that  was,  flie 
"  would  haue  the  length  of  his  gere,  and  that  fliould  flie  make 
"  in  a  waxe  candel  whiche  fliould  breV  up  in  the  chapelK 
"  and  certaine  praiers  flioulde  ther  be  foyd  the  while.  And 
"  thys  was  againft  the  Stone  the  very  Jliote  anker.  Whan  he 
"  had  hard  her  (and  he  yvas  one  that  in  earneft  fered  the  Stone) 
"  he  went  and  aikid  his  wife  counfel.  But  flie  like  a  good 
"  faithfull  chriften  woman  loued  no  fuche  fuperfticions.  She 
«  could  abide  the  remenant  wel  ynough.  But  when  flie  herde 
"  ones  of  BRENNiNG  up  the  candell,  flie  knit  the  browes, 
"  and  earneftly  blefTing  her : — Beware  in  the  vertue  of  God 
"  what  ye  do,  quod  flie,  Burne  up,  quoth-a!  Marry,  God 
"  forbedc.  It  would  wafte  up  your  gere,  upon  paine  of  my 
"  life.  I  prae  you  beware  of  fuch  wichcraft."  Sir  T.  More's 
Workes..  A  Dialogue  made  in  the  yere  1528,  pag.  195. 

Odd — li  the  participle  Owed,  Ow'd.  Thus,  when  we  are 
counting  by  couples  or  by  pairs;  we  fay — One  pair,  two 
pairs,  &c.  and  one  Ozi'ed,  Ow'd,  to  make  up  another  pair.  It 
has  the  fame  meaning  when  we  fay — An  odd  man,  or  an  odd 
a6iion :  it  ftill  relates  to  pairing;  and  we  mean — without  a  fellow, 
unmatched,  not  fuch  another,  one  Owed  to  make  up  a  couple. 

"  So  thou  that  haft  thy  loue  fette  unto  God, 

In  thy  remembraunce  this  emprint  and  graue, 
"  As  he  in  Ibueraine  dignitie  is  odde, 
"  So  will  he  in  loue  no  parting  felowes  haue." 

Sir  T.  Mores  Workes.    Rules  ofFicus,  pag.  J28. 

6  Head 
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Head — Is  Heaved,  Heav'd,  the  pall  participle  of  the  verb 
To  Heave  :  (As  the  Anglofaxon  )Peapot)  was  the  pall  participle 
of  J^eapan)  meaning  that  part — (of  the  body — or,  any  thing 
elfe)  which  is  Heav'd,  raifed,  or  lifted  up,  above  the  reft. 

In  Edward  the  third's  time,  it  was  written  Heved. 

"  And  I  fay  an  other  ftrong  aungel  comyng  down  fro  Hetiene,  keuerid 
"  or  clothid  with  a  cloude,  and-the  reyn  bow  in  his  Heued. 

Jpocalips.    Chap.  10.  (Verfe  1.) 

"  The  Heuedes  of  holy  churche,  and  they  holy  were,' 
"  Chrifte  calleth  hem  fait" 

Vi/ion  of  P.  Ploughman,  fol.  84.  pag.  1. 

"  Perfons  and  priefts  that  Heueds  of  holy  kyrke  ben." 

Vifion  of  P.  Plougfwian.  palTus  16.. fol.  84.  pag.  2. 

Wild— is  Willed,  Will'd  (or  felf-willed)  in  opfofition  to  thofe 
(whether  men  or  beafts)  who  are  tamed  or  fubdued  (by  reafon 
or  otherwife)  to  the  will  of  others  or  of  Societies. 

Flood — is  Flowed,  Flow'd. 

"  And  fens  it  rayned,  and  al  was  in  a  Flode." 

Troylus.  boke  3.  fol.  17(>.  P-  1-  col.  1. 

Loud— is  the  paft  participle  of  the  verb  To  Low  or  To  Bellow 
(l^lopan,  Be-hlopan)  Lotted,  Low'd.  To  Belloze,  (i.  e.  To  Be-low) 
differs  no  otherwife  from  To  Low,  than  as  Befprinkle  differs  from 
Sprinkle.  &c.  What  we  now  write  loud,  was  formerly,  and 
more  properly,  written  low'd. 

Skinner 
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Skinner  mirtakingly  fays—"  lowd,  melius  loud,  ab  a.  s. 

])]ut)." — Not  perceiving  that  iPlub  is  the  paft  participle  of 
tJlopau  :  and  Skinner's  authority  perhaps  contributed  to  mif- 
lead  thofc  who  followed  him,  to  alter  the  fpelling  to  loud. 

"  And  with  low'd  larums  welcome  them  to  Rome." 

Tit.  Androu.  ift  Folio,  pag.  32. 

"  Who  calls  fo  low'd." 

Rovieo  and  Juliet,  pag.  74. 

"  The  large  Achilles  (on  his  preft-bed  lolling) 

"  From  his  deepe  cheft  laughes  out  a  lowd  applaufe.'^ 

Troylus  and  CreJJlda. 

"  Honor,  loue,  obedience,  troopes  of  friends, 
"  I  muftnot  looke  to  haue  ;  but,  in  their  ftead, 
"  Curfes,  not  lowd,  but  deepe." 

Macbeth,  pag.  149. 

  "  Why,  what  would  you  ? 

"  Make  me  a  willow  cabane  at  your  gate, 

"  Write  loyaU  cantons  of  contemned  loue, 

"  And  fing  them  loavd  euen  in  the  dead  of  night: 

"  Hollow  your  name  to  the  reuerberate  hilles, 

"  And  make  the  babling  golTjp  of  the  aire 

"  Cry  out— Ohuia." 

7u-elfe  Night,  pag.  259. 

 "  Do  but  ftart 

"  An  eccho  with  the  clamor  of  thy  drumms, 
"  And  euen  at  hand  a  drumme  is  readie  brac'd 
"  That  fliall  reuerberate  all  as  lowd  as  thine. 
"  Sound  but  another,  and  another  Ihall 

"  (As 
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"  (As  LOWD  as  thine)  rattle  the  welkin  s  eare 
"  And  mocke  the  depe-mouth'd  thunder," 

King  John.  pag.  20. 

"  That  Ihe  may  boaft,  flie  hath  beheld  the  man 
"  Whofe  glory  fills  the  world  with  lowd  report." 

1ft  Part  of  Hen7y  VI.  pag.  102. 

Shred"^— Each  of  them  the  paft  participle  of  the  verb 
Sherd jj"cyjian,  To  Sheer ^   or  to  cut  off:  thus,  Shered^ 
Slired:  Shcred,  Sher'd. 

Field. — This  word,  by  Alfred,  Gower,  Chaucer,  &c.  was 
always  written  pelb,  Feld.  It  is  merely  the  paft  participle 
Felled,  Fell'd,  of  the  verb  2  o  Fell,  (pasllan,  Be-paelan) ;  and  is  fo 
univerfally  written  JPe/^?  by  all  our  old  authors,  that  I  fliould  be 
afliamed  to  produce  you  many  inftances.     FiELD-/a72c?  is 

oppofed  to  Wood-land;  and  means  Land  where  the  trees 

have  been  Felled, 

"  In  woodes,  and  in  feldes  eke, 
"  Thus  robbery  goth  to  feke 
"  Where  as  he  maie  his  purchas  finde, 
"  And  robbeth  mens  goodes  aboute 

In  woode  and  felde,  where  he  goth  oute." 

Gozt'er.  lib.    fol.  II 6.  pag.  2.  col.  C. 

"  In  woode,  in  felde,  or  in  citee, 
"  Shall  no  man  ftele  in  no  wife." 

Gower.  lib.  5.  fol.  122.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

"  Maple,  thorne,  beche,  ewe,  hafcl,  whipulere, 

"  Howe  they  were  felde  Aral  not  be  told  for  me." 

Chaucer.  Knyghtes  Tale.  fol.    pag,  2.  col.  2. 

G  "  My 
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"  My  blyfle  and  my  Hiyrthe  arne  ffiLDJC,  fic'keneffe  and  forowe  ben 
"  ahvaye  redy." 

Teftament  of  Louc.  bokc  1.  fol.  30G.  pag  2.  col.  1. 

In  the  collateral  languages,  the  German,  the  Dutch,  the 
Danilli  and  the  Swedifli,  you  will  find  the  fame  correfpondence 
between  the  equivalent  verb  and  the  fuppofed  fubftantive. 

German  Telkn  —  Feld. 

Dutch  Velkn  —  Veld. 

Danilli  Fa;lder  Felt. 

Swedifti  Falla  —  Felt. 

Cud— To  chew  the  cud,  i.  e.  To  chew  the  Chew'd.  This 
change  of  pronunciation,  and  confequently  of  writing,  from 
CH  to  K  and  from  k  to  ch,  is  very  common  and  frequent  in 
our  language  ;  and  you  will  have  more  than  one  occafion  here- 
after to  notice  what  obfcurity,  difficulties  and  errors  it  has 
caufed  to  our  etymologifl;s. 

Dastard — i.  e.  Territus,  the  pafi;  participle  of  baj-rjnjan, 
at)aprjii3an,  Terrere.  D'ajiriged,  Baftriyed,  Dajiried,  Bajired, 
J)ajird. 

Coward — i.  e.  Cowredy  Cowered,  Cozver'd.  One  who  has 
cower'd  before  an  enemy.    It  is  of  the  fame  import  as  Supplex. 

Ille  humilis  Supplexgue,  ociilos  dextramque  precantem  Pro- 
tendens, — Vicifti,  et  vidum  tendere  palmas  Aufonii  videre. 


Suppler  f 
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Suppkcr,  ].  e.  Sub-pUcans,  Supplicans,  Stipplic's,  Supplir.  ■  So 
Suppliant  and  Supp^,  i.  e.  Sous-pliant. 

Coward  is  the  paft  participle  of  the  verb  To  Corcre  or  To 
Coxeer ;  a  word  formerly  in  common  ufe. 

"  Her  heed  loueth  all  honour 

"  And  to  be  worfhypped  in  worde  afld  dede, 

"  Kynges  mote  to  hem  knele  and  Cowre." 

Chaucer,  Plowmans  Tale.  Yiv^eVaxte.  fol.  t)^.  p.  1.  c.  2. 

"  And  Ihe  was  put,  that  I  of  talkCj 

"  Ferre  fro  thefe  other,  u  p  in  an  halke ; 

"  There  lurked,  and  there  Co u red  ftie." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rofe.  fol.  122.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 


Winter  with  his  rough  winds  and  blafts  caufeth  a  lufty  nian  and 
woman  to  ecu  re  and  fit  by  the  fire." 

Hift.  of  Princ&  Arthur.  3d  Part  chap.  143. 

"  They  fpake  all  with  one  voice,  Sir  Launcelot,  for  Chrifts  fake  let 
"  us  ride  out  with  Sir  Galihud,  for  we  beene  neuer  wont  to  coure  in 
**  caftels  nor  in  townes." 

Hijl.  of  Prince  Arthur.  Third  Part.  chap.  \6Q. 

"  They  cow'n  fo  o'er  the  coles,  their  eies  be  bler'd  with  fmook'6." 

Gammer  Gurton's  Needle. 


"  The  king  is  ferved  with  gfeat  ftate.  His  noblemen  never  look  him 
•'  in  the  face,  but  fit  cowrIxVg  upon  their  buttocks,  mth  their  elbowsi 

G  2  "  "POi» 
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upon  their  knees,  and  their  hands  before  their  faces ;  nor  dare  lift  up 
"  their  eyes,  until  his  majefty  commands  them." 

Voyage  to  Benin,  by  Thomas  Windham  *.  1553.  Hakluyt.  Vol.  a. 

"  The  fplitting  rockes  co:vr'd  in  the  finking  fands, 
"  And  would  not  dafh  me  with  their  ragged  fides." 

2d  Part,  Henry  VI.  pag.  134. 

"  Millrefe,  do  you  know  the  French  knight  that  cowers  Y 
the  hams." 

Pericles.  Act-  4.  See.  4. 

"  CowRiXG  and  quaking  at  a  conqu'ror's  fword, 
"  But  lofty  to  a  lawful  prince  reftor'd." 

Dryden.  Abfalom  and  Achitophel: 

M.  lault  (Art.  couard)  repeats  much  cbildiflinefs  of  the 
French  etyinologills  concerning  this  word,  which  I  Avilf 
fpare  you. 

"  Coda RDO)  fays  Menage^  Da  Coda,  Codarus,  Codardus: 
*'  quia  poll  principia  lateat,  et  in  extrema  acie,  quae  veluti 
"  Catida  agminis  eft,  dice  il  S'  Ferrari." 

**  Dalla  Coda  che  fra  le  gambe  pcrtano  i  cani  paurofi ;  dl 
cone  gll  altri." 

Junius  thinks  it  is  "  cow-herd,  Bubulcus." 


*  This  Thomas  Windham  was  a  Norfolk  gentleman:  and  a  curious- 
account  is  given  in  this  voyage,  of  his  ufurping  and  cruel  conduft,  and: 
•f  bis  mean,  violent,,  felfifli  and  tyrannical  character. 

Some 
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Skinner  leaves  us  to  cliufe  amoncrft 

o 

1.  Cauda — "  Chi  ha  Into  il  fuo  ardire  neHa  Coda:  et.nos 
*'  dicinuis — He  has  his  heart  in  his  heels: — vel  q.  d.  amj)]a 
"  Caudfi  prseditus;  quod  phyfiognomis  timiditatis  fignum  eft: 
*'  vel  q.  d,  qui  Candam  crebro  oftendit." 

2.  "  Cow-herd." 

3.  '*  Sin  malis  a  vernacula  origine,  petere,  a  noftro  Cozo  et 
"  Germ,  ylerdy  Ard.  natura. — q.  d.  Indole  leu  ingenio  vacciiio 
"  preeditus  :  nihil  enim  vacc^  timidius/' 

4.  *'  Ab  Plifp.  Cuevoy  antrum,  fpecus  :  quia  fc.  pufillanimus 
Latibida  quaerit.    Cneva  autem,  latis  manifelte,  a  Lat,  Cava, 

**  pro  Caverna,  defluxit." 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  fays — **  I  think  the  opinion  of  Twyfden  and 
**  Somner  much  the  moft  probable,  who  derive  it  i'vom  the 
*'  Barb.  Lat.  Culum  vert  ere ;  to  turn  tail,  or  run  away.  See 
**  Du  Cange,  in  v.  Culveriay  and  Culvertagium.  Culvert  (as 
**  it  is  written  in  the  oldeft  and  beft  French  mss.  that  I  have 
"  feen)  might  eafily  be  corrupted,  according  to  the  French 
**  mode  of  pronunciation,  into  couart  and  couard." 

Blind. — BJined,  Blind,  is  the  paft  participle  of  the  old 
Englilli  verb  To  Blin  (a.  s.  Blinnan)  To  Stop. 

'  "  So  may  they  eke  her  prayer  bltnne 
**  Whyle  that  they  werke  her  mete  to  wynne."" 

Mem,  of  the  Rofe.  fol.  151.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

"  Ealy 
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 "  Eaiy  fyghes,  luche  as  boi  to  Ij/ke 

That  fliewed  his  afteCVion  uitliinne, 

Of  fuche  fyghes  coulde  lie  not  blynne." 

Troylus.    Coke  3.  fol.  179-  pag.      col.  2. 

"  Ye  that  lift  of  your  palyardry  neuer  blyk." 

Douglas.    Prol.  to  Booke  4.  pag.  [)6. 

"  He  fent  them  worde  heftioulJnot  blyn  tyll  he  had  deftroyed  them.'* 

Fabian,  pag.  152. 

"  My  teares  ftiall  neuer  blin 

"  To  moift  the  earth  in  fuch  degree 

"  Tliat  I  may  drowne  therein." 

Songes  and  Sofiets  by  the  Earle  of  Surrey  &c.  fol.  72.  pag.  2. 

In  the  French  tongue  they  ufe  Borgne  and  Aveugle ;  but  in 
order  to  make  the  fame  difti nation  we  are  compelled  to  lay — 
Blind  of  one  eye  {Jtopped  of  one  eye)  or  blind  of  both  eyes,' 
or  totally  blind,  i,  e.  the  light  totally  Jiopped. 

In  this  fenfe,  I  fuppofe,  the  word  Stopped  is  ufed  in  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher's  Filgrim. 

"  Do  you  blufli  at  this,  in  fuch  as  are  meer  rudenefs, 
"  That  have  stopt  fouls,  that  never  knew  things  gentle  ? 
"  And  dare  you  glorifie  worfe  in  yourfelf  ?" 

Bread — is  the  paft  participle  of  the  verb  To  Braij,  (French 
Broyer)  i.  e.  To  pound,  or  To  beat  to  pieces :  and  the  fubau- 
ditum  (in  our  prefent  ufe  of  the  word  bread)  is  Co/vi,  or  Grain, 
or  any  other  fimil?ir  fubftances,  fuch  as  Chefnuts,  Acorns,  Sec. 

9  or 
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or  any  other  Suhftitutes  *  -which  our  blefled  minifters  may  ap- 
point for  us  in  this  bleffed  reign. 

To  Bray,  though  now  obfolete,  was  formerly  very  common 


in  our  language. 


"  And  whan  he  comet  therat 


"  And  figh  his  doughter,  he  to  braide 
"  His  clothes,  and  wepende  he  faide." 

Gozvcr.  lib.  4.  fol.  71.  pag.  li.  col.  I. 


*  Subjiitute  is  in  England  the  natural  offspring  of  Profiltute.  In 
confequence  of  virtual  hamg  fubjlitute  for  real  reprefentation ;  we  liave 
innumerable  coramilfioners  of  different  defcriptions  fuhftilute  for  our 
antient  Juries  :  Paper  fubjlitute  for  money :  Martial  I.slw  fub/titute  for 
the  antient  law  of  the  land :  Subjiitutes  for  the  Militia,  for  an  army  of 
Referve,  for  Quota-men.  But  the  worft  of  all  thefe  Subftitutes  (and  I 
fear  its  fpeedy  recurrence)  is  a  Subftiiiite  for  Bread;  tiie  harbinger 
of  wide-fpreading  putrefaflion,  difeafe,  and  cruel  death.  It  was  at- 
tempted not  long  fmce  (by  thofe  who  fliould  leaft  have  done  it)  to  blaft 
the  character  of  my  excellent  friend  the  late  Dr.  Addington,  by  (falfcly, 
as  I  believe)  adducing  his  authority  to  prove  that  Bi^an  was  more  nutri- 
tive than  Meal :  I  take  this  opportunity  to  refcue  his  memory  from  that 
difgrace ;  by  afferting  that  he  well  knew  that — "  Bread  of  fine  flour  of 

wheat,  having  no  leaven,  is  flow  of  digeftion  and  makes  flimy  humours, 
"  but  it  nourilhes  much.  If  it  be  leavened,  it  digcfts  fooner.  Bread, 
"  having  much  Bran,  fills  the  belly  with  excrements,  and  nourifhes  little 
"  or  nothing,  but  Ihortly  defcends  from  the  Stomach  &c." 

And  this  fame  doftrine  will  every  intelligent  medical  man  now  declare; 
unlefs  he  ihall  chufe  to  fubjiitute  his  intereft  for  his  chara6^ter  and  con- 
fcience. 


«  Take 
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"  Take  camomel  &c.  bkaye  them  together  &c. 

"  Take  of  the  bloudeftone  &c.  beate  and  braye  all  tliefe  together 

Bijrth  of  Mankynde.  fol.  34.  pag.  1.  fol.  36".  pag.  2. 

"  The  fcdes  (of  forrell)  bkaied  and  drunke  ^vith  wine  and  water  is 
"  very  holfome  agaynft  the  colyke." 

"  What  auncient  phyfition  is  there,  that  in  his  workcs  commendeth 
"  not  ptyfane,  whiche  is  none  other  than  pure  barley,  buai£d  in  a 
"  mortar,  and  fodden  in  water." 

"  The  fedes  of  melons  bkayed  &c." 

Cajld  of  Helth.  fol.  27-  fol.  34.  fol.  SI. 

"  I,  now  it  heats.    Stand,  father, 
"  Pound  him  to  duft. 

"  Nay,  if  he  take  you  in  hand.  Sir,  with  an  argument, 
"  He'll  BRAY  you  in  a  mortar. — Pray  you,  Sir,  ftay. 
"  Rather  than  I'll  be  brayed,  Sir,  FU  believe." 

Alchemiji. 

"  Thou  haft  made  me  mad :  and  1  will  beat  thee  dead, 
"  Then  bray  thee  in  a  mortar,  and  new  mold  thee." 
"  I  will  re6lifie  and  redeem  eithers  proper  inclination, 
"  Or  BRAY  'em  in  a  morter,  and  new  mold  'em." 

B.  and  Fletcher's,  Martial  Maid. 

Sir  John  Davies  (an  Attorney  General,  whom  MelTrs.  Pitt 
and  Dundas  have  evidently  confulted)  in  a  little  treatife  called 
— *'  A  difcoverie  of  the  true  caufes  &;c." — fpeaking  of  Ireland, 
fays  

"  "Whereupon  the  multitude,  who  ever  loved  to  bee  fol- 
"  lowers  of  fuch  as  could  mailer  and  defend  them,  admyring 
"  the  power  of  the  crowne  of  England,  being  beai'd  (as  it 

were) 
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"  were)  in  a  mortar,  -vvith  the  fvvord,  famine,  and  peftilence 
"  altogether,  fubmitted  themfelves  to  the  Englifli  government." 

F. 

Thus  it  is  always  with  you  etymologifts.  Whilft  you  chufe 
your  own  inftances,  your  explanations  run  upon  all  fours ;  but 
they  limp  moll  miferably,  when  others  quote  the  paffages 
for  you. 

H. 

I  can  only  give  fuch  inftances  as  occur  to  me.  I  wifli  others 
were  to  furnilh  them  :  and  the  more  hoftile  they  were,  the 
better  I  fliould  be  pleafed. 

Wliat  fay  you  then  to  this  palTage  in  All's  Well  that  ends 
Well  ? 

 "  Since  Frenchmen  are  fo  braide, 

"  Marry  that  Mill,  I  live  and  die  a  maid." 

Dr.  Johnfon,  Mr.  Steevens  and  ^Mr.  Malone  are  all  agreed, 
that — "  BRAID  fignifies  crafty  or  deceitfulL" 

H. 

I  wifh  you  had  feparated  Mr.  Steevens  (for  he  has  really 
done  fome  good  fervice)  from  the  names  of  fuch  (commentators 
I  cannot  call  them)  as  Johnfon  and  Malone.  I  think  however 
that,  upon  a  little  reflexion,  you  will  have  no  difficulty  to 
agree  with  me,  that  braide  has  here  the  fame  meaning  that 

H  it 
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it  has  in  the  Proverbs,   Chap.  27-  Ver.  20.    "  Though  thou 
^'  fliouldeft  BRAY  a  fool  in  a  inortar  among  wheat  with  apeltle, 
yet  will  not  his  foolilhnels  depart  from  him." 

The  expreffion  here  alludes  to  this  Proverb : — Diana  does 
not  confine  herfelf  merely  to  his  craft  or  deceit ;  but  includes 
alfo  all  the  other  bad  qualities  of  which  flie  fuppofes  Bertram 
to  be  compounded ;  and  which  would  not  depart  fioxa  him, 
though  bray'd  in  a  mortar. 

F. 

By  the  words  which  you  have  attempted  to  explain,  Brandy 
Odd,  Head,  Wild,  Flood,  Loud,  Shred,  Sherd,  Field,  Cud,  Dajiardf 
Coward,  Blind  and  Bread,  you  feem  to  have  been  led  to  thefe 
conjectures  by  the  participial  termination  ed  or  "d.  I  fuppofe 
therefore  that  the  word  fiend,  which  3'ou  lately  mentioned, 
is  alfo  a  pall  participle. 

H. 

No.  It  is  (what  I  muft  in  conformity  with  cuftom  call)  a 
"prefent  participle ;  anb,  for  which  we  now  ufe  ing,  was  in 
Anglofaxon  the  termination  of  the  participle  prefent :  and 

Fiend — i.  e.  |:IANcVS,  piant),  the  prefent  participle  of  JtIAn, 
pian,  To  Hate,  means  (fubaudi  Some  one,  Any  one)  Hating, 
In  the  fame  manner, 

Friend — i.e.  pjuanb,  ppeon©,  the  prefent  participle  of 
ppian,  ppeoD,  To  Love,  means  (fubaudi  Any  one,  Some  one) 
Loving, 

"  For 
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"  For  he  no  more  than  the  fende 
"  Unto  none  other  man  is  frende 
"  But  all  toward  hym  felfe  alone," 

Gozver.  lib.  5.  fol.  113.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

F. 

Why  do  you  fay  that,  in  conformity  with  cuftom,  you  mufl; 
call  it  a  prefent  participle  ? 

H. 

Becaufe  I  do  not  allow  that  there  are  any  prefent  participles, 
or  any  prefent  tenfe  of  the  verb.  But  we  cannot  enter  into 
that  queftion  now.  A  proper  time  will  arrive  for  it.  Nor 
would  I  meddle  with  it  at  all ;  but  that  fome  foolifti  meta^ 
phyfics  depend  upon  it. 


There  is  a  word  in  Shakfpeare,  ending  with  a  d,  which  has 
exceedingly  troubled  all  his  editors  and  commentators.  I  wifli 
much  to  know  whether  your  method  will  help  us  on  this  occa- 
fion.  In  Tioylus  and  Crejida,  Ajax,  fpeaking  to  Therfites,  fays 
(according  to  the  firft  Folio) 

"  Speake  then,  thou  xohinuVJl  leauen,  fpeake." 

Not  knowing  what  to  make  of  this  word  JVhinid,  fubfequent 
editors  have  changed  it  to  Unfalted.  And  thus  Mr.  Malone 
alters  the  text,  with  the  Quarto  editions, 

"  Speak  then,  thou  i/^z/a/^erf  leaven,  ipeak." 


II.  The 
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H. 

The  firft  Folio,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  only  edition  worth  re- 
garding. And  it  is  much  to  be  wifhed,  that  an  edition  of 
Shakfpeare  were  given  literatim  according  to  the  firft  Folio  ; 
•which  is  now  become  fo  fcarce  and  dear,  that  few  perfcns  can 
obtain  it.  For,  by  the  prelumptuous  licence  of  the  dwarfifli 
commentators,  who  are  for  ever  cutting  him  down  to  tlieir  own 
fize,  we  rifque  the  lofs  of  Shakfpeare's  genuine  text ;  which 
that  Folio  affuredly  contains ;  notwithftanding  fome  few  flight 
errors  of  the  prefs,  which  might  be  noted,  without  altering. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  expofmg  all  the  liberties  which  have 
been  taken  with  Shakfpeare's  text.  But,  befides  this  unwar- 
rantable fubliitution  of  wifaltcd  for  zvhmid'Ji,  a  paiTage  of 
Macbeth  (amongft  innumerable  others)  occurs  to  me  at  prefent, 
to  juflify  the  with  I  have  exprefllsd. 

"  Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Rnflian  beare, 

"  The  arm'd  rhinoceros  or  th'  Hircan  tiger, 

"  Take  any  ftiape  but  that,  and  my  firme  nerues 

"  Shall  neuer  tremble.    Or  be  aUue  againe, 

"  And  dare  me  to  the  defart  with  thy  fworde„ 

"  If  trembling  I  Inhabit  then,  proteft  mee 

"  The  baby  of  a  girle." 

Pope  here  changed  InJiahit  to  Inhibit.  Upon  this  corredlion 
Steevens  builds  another,  and  changes  Then  to  Thee.  Both 
which  infipid  corre6lions  Malone,  with  his  ufual  judgment, 
inferts  in  his  text.    And  there  it  ftands 

"  If  trembling  I  inhibit  thf4", 

«  The 
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"  The  emendation  Inliihit  (fays  Mr.  Malone)  was  made  by 
"  Mr.  Pope.  1  have  not  the  leaft  doubt  that  it  is  the  true 
"  reading.  By  the  otlier  flight  but  happy  emendation,  the 
"  reading  Thee  inftead  of  Then,  which  was  propofed  by  Mr. 
"  Steevens,  and  to  which  I  have  paid  the  refpe^l  that  it  de- 
"  ferved  by  giving  it  a  place  in  the  text,  this  paifage  is  rendered 
"  clear  and  eafy." 

But  for  thcfe  taftelefs  commentators,  one  can  hardly  fuppofe 
that  any  reader  of  Shakfpeare  could  have  found  a  difficulty; 
the  original  text  is  fo  plain,  eafy  and  clear,  and  fo  much  in 
the  author's  accuftomed  manner. 

  "  Dare  me  to  the  defart  -with  thv  fworde, 

"  If  I  inhahit  then"  i.  e.  If  then  I  do  not  meet  thee 

there  :  if  trembling  I  flay  at  home,  or  within  doors,  or  under 
any  roof,  or  within  any  habitation  :  If,  when  you  call  me  to  the 
defart,  I  then  Houfe  me,  or,  through  fear,  hide  m3'felf  from 
thee  in  any  dwelling ; 

"  If  trembling  I  do  Hoiife  me  then — Proteft  me  &c. 

But  a  much  ftronger  inftance  of  the  importance  of  fuch  a 
ftridly  fimilar  edition  (in  which  not  a  fmgle  letter  or  fuppofed 
mifprint  fliould  be  altered  from  the  original  copy)  offers  itfelf 
to  me  from  the  two  following  paffages  : 

*'  He  blufties,  and  'tis  hit." 

All's  Zi-ell  that  ends  well,  pag.  253.  col.  L 

Mr.  ]\Ialone  has  altered  the  text  to 

"  He  blufties,  and  'tis  it."  '  .  , 

And 
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And  he  adds  the  folloAving  note ; 

"  The  old  copy  has — 'tis  hit.  The  emendation  was  made 

"  by  Mr.  Steevens.    In  many  of  our  old  chronicles  I  have 

found  HIT  printed  inftead  of  it.  Hence  probably  the 
"  tni/iake  here." 

1       "  Stop  up  th'  accefle  and  paffage  to  remorfe, 
"  That  no  compunctious  vifitings  of  nature, 
"  Shake  my  fell  purpofe,  nor  keep  peace  between 
"  Th'  effea  and  hit." 

Macbeth,,  pag.  13-i. 

Upon  this  palTage  Mr.  Malone  (having  again  altered  the 
text,  from  hit  to  it)  fays, 

"  The  old  copy  reads — Between  the  efFe6i  and  hit — the 
"  corredlion  was  made  by  the  editor  of  the  third  Folio." 

The  Corre6);or  and  the  Adopter  deferve  no  thanks  for  their 
mifchievous  alteration  :  for  mifchievous  it  is ;  although  no  al- 
teration can,  at  firft  fight,  appear  more  trivial. 

I  can  fuppofe  one  probable  mifchief  to  have  refulted  from 
it  to  my  former  caftigator,  Mr.  Burgefs, — (I  beg  his  pardon, 
the  prefent  Lord  Bifliop  of  St.  David's). 

It  is  polTible  that  he  may  not  have  feen  the  firft  Folio,  and 
may  have  read  only  the  cowered  text  of  Shakfpeare.  If  fo ; 
by  this  alteration  he  may  have  miffed  one  chance  of  a  leading 
hint ;  by  which,  if  followed,  he  might  have  been  enabled  to 
fulfit  his  undertaking,  concerning  an  explanation  of  the  Pro- 

7  nouns, 
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nouns,  which  he  promifed  :  no  unimportant  part  in  the  philo- 
fophy  or  fjftem  of  human  fpeech.  For  I  can  eafily  fuppofe 
that,  with  his  underftanding  and  induftrj,  (for  I  have  heard  a 
very  favourable  mention  of  him,  in  all  refpe6ls)  he  might  have 
been  ftruck  with  this  hit  in  Shakfpeare:  and  might,  in  con- 
fequeuce,  have  travelled  backward;  and  have  found  that,  not 
only  in  our  old  chronicles,  but  in  all  our  old  Englifh  authors, 
■down  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  word  was  fo  written ; 
and  that  it  was  not,  as  poor  Malone  imagined,  any  mifiake  pf 
the  Printer. 

"  And  whan  the  bifshop  aright  hym  bethoughte, 

"  He  gan  remembre  playnly  in  his  mynde  , 

"  That  of  difdayne  and  wylful  necligence 

"  The  yerde  of  Jofeph  was  left  behynde ; 

"  Wherby  he  knewe  that  he  had  done  offence, 

"  And  gan  alone  to  brynge  hit  in  prefence, 

"  And  toke  hit  Jofeph  deuoutely  in  his  honde." 

Lydgate.    L^ife  of  our  Lady.  (pag.  27.) 

"  The  bifshoppe  hath  the  cuppe  fyrfte  direfte 
"  Unto  Jofeph,  and  hym  the  parell  tolde, 
"  And  manly  he  gan  it  holde 

"  And  dranke  het  up,  and  chaunged  nat  his  chere." 

Lyfe  of  our  Lady.  (pag.  91.) 

"  Whiche  ordinaunce  of  Mofes  was  afterward  eftablilhed  in  the  citie 
"  of  Athens,  and  from  thens  the  Romaines  receiued  hit." 

Dr.  Martin's  Confutation  of  Poyn^tt.    Chapiter  4. 

"*  Not  that  matrimonie  is  of  the  church  abhorred,  for  tlie  churche 
doeth  reuerence  and  alowe  hit." 

Id,   Chap.  7. 

"  He 
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*'  He  ufeth  not  the  onely  tearme  of  womanne  by  hit  felie." 

Id.    Chap.  13. 

"  I  geue  mi  regall  manyer  called  Wie,  with  al  thappertenaunces 
*'  longinge  to  my  regall  crowne,  with  al  liberties  priuilegies  and  regal 
"  cuftomes  as  fre  and  gayet  as  I  hadde  hit  fyrfte." 

The  true  Diiffercnces  of  Reg  all  Power,   By  Lord  Stafford. 

I  muft  fuppofe  that  when  he  had  noticed  innumerable  fuch 
inftances,  he  Avould  then  have  gone  ftill  farther  back,  to  our 
original  language :  and  there  he  would  have  found  this  fame 
word  written  V>vc,  I3yr,  and  PffiC :  which  might  perhaps  have 
plainly  difcovered  to  him,  that  this  pronoun  was  merely  the 
pall  participle  of  the  verb  hA'TAN,  iPseran,  nominare  *. 
And,  upon  application,  he  would  have  found  this  meaning, 
viz.  nominatum  i.  e.  The  Said,  perfe£tly  to  correfpond  with 
every  ufe  of  the  word  it  in  our  language.  Having  obferved 
this,  he  would  have  fmiled  at  our  grammatical  arrangements ; 


*  "  And  fo  befel  that  in  the  taas  they  founde 
"  Two  yonge  knyghtes  lyeing  by  and  by 
"  Both  in  armes  lame,  wrought  full  rychcly, 
"  Of  whiche  two,  Arcytc  hi/ght  that  one, 
"  And  that  other  kigkt  Palamon." 

Knightes  Tale.  fol.  1.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

]Mr,  Tyrwhit  in  his  note  upon  this  word  Hight,  fays, 
"  It  is  difficult  to  determine  precifely  what  part  of  fpeech  it  is;  but, 
"  upon  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  confider  it  as  a  word  of  a  very 
"  fmgular  form,  a  verb  aftive  with  a  paflive  fignification." 

It  is  the  fame  paft  tenfe,  and  therefore  pafi  participle  of  hAlTAN  ; 
and  has  the  fame  meaning  as  hit  or  it. 

and 
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and  would  not  have  been  in  the  leaft  fliocked  to  find  (as  he 
would  often  find)  the  word  if  ufed  in  the  following  manner, 

*'  The  grcate  kynge,  it  whiche  Cambyfes 
"  Wasliote." 

Gozoer.  Mb.  7.  fol.  158.  pag.  1.  col,  1, 

"  When  King  Arthur  had  feene  them  doe  ail  this,  hee  alked  Sir  Laun- 
"  celot  what  were  thofe  knights  and  that  queene.    Sir,  faid  Launcelot, 
*'  I  cannot  Ihew  you  no  certaintie,  but  if  Sir  Triftram  or  Sir  Palomides. 
'     Wit  yee  well  of  a  certaine  it  beene  they  and  la  beale  Ifond." 

Hiftorie  of  Prince  Arthur.  3d  part.  chap.  98. 

For  he  would  be  well  aware,  that  it,  (or  The  Said)  is  (like 
all  our  other  participles)  as  much  mafciiline  as  feminine,  and 
as  plurally  applicable  as  fmgularly.  And  frofti  this  fmall  inlet, 
perhaps,  (if  from  no  other  quarter)  the  nature  of  all  the  other 
pronouns  might  inllantly  have  ruflied  upon  his  mind,  and  have 
enabled  him  to  perform  fatisfodiorily  his  contra<9;  with  the 
public. 

F. 

1  have  often  remarked,  amongft  all  our  old  writers,  a  fimilar 
ufe  of  the  word  that  ;  which,  as  well  as  it,  is  applied  by 
them  indifferently  to  plural  nouns  and  to  fingular.  For 
inftance ;  in  that  TraiBifc  you  have  quoted,  by  Dr.  Martin, 
(who  wrote  accurately  and  was  no  mean  fcholar)  we  meet  with 
fuch  fentences  as  the  following ; 

"  Patrones  ele6ted  many  into  that  holy  ordres,  neither  of 
"  age,  nor  of  learnyng,  nor  of  difcretion,  woorthie  to  take  fo 
"  high  a  function."    pag.  2. 

t  The 
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"  The  temporall  menne  at  that  dayes  did  much  extolle 
"  and  mayntaine  chaftitie."    pag.  47. 

"  The  midwife,  chriftenyng  the  child,  added  not  that 
"  folemne  wordes,  nor  any  man  promifed  the  fame  for  him." 

pag.  113. 

"  There  was  a  ftatute  or  ii  deuyfed  to  take  away  that 
*  "  peines  of  the  church,  that  were  before  alwaies  ordeined  and 

"  ufed  againft  maried  prieftes."    pag.  140, 

"  To  the  entente  they  might  the  more  fully  and  frely  repofe 
"  them  felues  in  that  unfpeakeble  joyes  with  which  Chrifte 
"  feedethe  them."    pag.  284. 

So,  in  the  Hift.  of  Frince  Arthur.  3d  part.  chap.  98. 

"  And  fo  three  of  them  were  come  home  againe,  that 

were  Sir  Gawaine,  Sir  E£tor,  and  Sir  Tiionell." 

Sir  Tho.  More  ufes  it  in  the  fame  manner. 
"  This  pleafure  undoubtedly  farre  excelleth  all  that  plea- 
*'  fures  that  in  this  life  male  be  obteined." 

Life  of  Pieus.  pag.  12. 

"  That  euyll  aungels  the  deuilles." 

Pag.  S86  of  his  workes.. 

Now  I  have  always  hitherto  fuppofed  this  to  be  a  carelefs 
and  vicious  manner  of  writing  in  our  antient  authors ;  but  I 

begin 
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begin  to  fulped  that  they  were  not  guilty  of  any  falfe  concord 
in  this  application  of  the  word.  When  treating  formerly  of 
the  Conjunctions,  I  remember,  you  left  that  unexplained. 
I  thought  it  not  very  fair  at  the  time ;  and  you  gave  but  a 
poor  reafon  for  the  omifTion.  'Wilt  you  oblige  me  now,  by 
informing  me  whether  you  think  the  etymology  and  meaning 
of  THAT  will  juftify  this  antient  ufe  of  the  word  ,: 

11. 

In  my  mind,  perfe6ll3^  For  that  (in  the  Anglofaxon  Daer, 
i.  e.  Deat5,  Dear)  means  Taken,  AJfumed ;  being  merely  the 
paft  participle  of  the  Anglofaxon  verb  Dean,  Dejan,  Dion, 
*I)lhAN,  Dicjan,  Dijian  ;  fumere,  alTumere,  accipere  ;  to  the, 
to  Get,  to  Take,  to  JJjiunc. 

'*  111  mote  he  the 
"  That  caufed  me 
*'  To  make  myfelfe  a  frere. " 

Sir  T.  Mare's  IVorkes.  pag.  4.- 

It  and  that  always  refer  to  fome  thing  or  things,  perfon  or 
perfons.  Taken,  AJfumed,  or  Spoken  of  before ;  fuch  only  being 
the  meaning  of  thofe  two  words.  They  may  therefore  well 
fupply  each  other's  place :  as  we  fay  indifferently,  and  with 
the  fame  meaning,  of  any  a6lion  mentioned  in  difcourfe; 
either — "  it  is  a  good  action or,  "  that  is  a  good  addon.'' 
i.  e.  The  Said  (adion)  is  a  good  adion  ;  or.  The  AJfumed  (adion) 
is  a  good  adion ;  or,  The  adion,  Received  in  difcourfe,  is  a 
good  adion. 
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The  (onr  Article,  as  it  is  called)  is  the  Imperative  of  the  fame 
verb  Dean :  which  may  ^ery  well  fupply  the  place  of  th« 
correfpondent  Anglofaxoii  aiticle  re,  which  is  tlie  Imperative 
of  reon,  videre :  for  it  anfwers  the  fame  purpofe  in  ddcouilc,  tcx 
fay— S-ee  man,  or,,  Take  maii.    For  inllance  ;. 

"  The  man-  that  ha-th  not  muficke  in  himfelfe 

"  Is  fit  for  treafons,"  &c.  Or, 

"  That  inaii  is  fit  for  treafons,"  &c.. 

TAKE  man  (.or  see  man;)  taken  man  hath  not  muCcke, 
SAID  man,  or  taken  man  is  fit  for  treafons.  Sec. 

This  aualyfed  method  of  fpeech.  muft,  I  know,  feem  llrange 
and  ankwavd  to  you  at  firfl  mention ;  but  try  it  repeatedly,  as- 
I  have  done  for  years  ;  apply  this  meaning  frequently  on  every 
occafion  where  the  and  that  are  ufed  in  the  language;  and 
I  fear  not  your  conviaion.  But  if  the  experiment  fliould  fail^ 
and  leave  you  in  the  fmalleft  doubt,  we  will  then  enter  farther 
into  the  fubjea :.  for,  we  muft  hereafter  return  to  it.. 

1. 

All  this  may  be  as  you  have  reprefented  it;  and  the  Bifliop» 
perhaps  may  not  be  difpleafed  at  the  intelligence.  But  yoii^ 
kave  loft  fight  of  my  original  queftion.  What  fay  you.  to  this, 
monftrous  alteration  of  tmfaltecl  for  Whinid'J,  ?: 

H. 

I  fay,  that  a  man  muft  either  have  no  ears,  or  ^«ry  Ung- 
ears, not  to  perceiv€  that  this  was  never  Shakfpeare  &  language. 

Metre 
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Metre  is  not  confined  to  Verfe  :  there  is  a  tune  in  all  sood 
profe  ;  and  Shakfpeare's  was  a  fweet  one.  If  unfalted  is  to  be 
adopted  inltead  of  Whinid ;  to  keep  bis  tune,  you  muft  omit 
one  of  the  two  monofyllables,  either  then  or  thou. 

In  behalf  of  the  word  Whinid,  Mr.  Steevens  Las  well  noted 
tliat,  Francis  Beaumont  in  his  letter  to  Speglit,  on  his  edi- 
tion of  Chaucer's  works,  l602,  fays — "  Many  of  Chaucer's 
"  words  are  become,  as  it  were,  vinew'd  and  hoarie  with  over 
"  long  lying." 

And  Mr.  Juftice  Blackflone,  on  the  fame  fide,  has  obferved 
that — "  In  the  preface  to  James  the  firft's  bible,  the  tranflators 
*'  fpeak  of  Fenowed  (i.  e.  Vinew'd  or  mouldy)  traditions/' 

And  Mr.  Malone  himfelf  acknowledges  that — "  In  Dorfet- 
**  fhire  they  at  this  day  call  cheefe^  that  is  become  mouldy, 
**  Vinny  cheefe." 

But  why  it  is  called  Whinid,  or  Vinew'd,  or  Fetiomd,  or  Vinny, 
does  not  any  how  appear :  and  its  meaning  is  only  to  be  con- 
jectured from  the  context,  where  the  word  is  found.  Now  I 
wifh  to  know  whether  Whinid  is  alfo  a  participle  :  and,  if  a  par- 
ticiple, of  what  verb. 

H. 

Whinid — Vinew^d,  Fenowed,  Vinny,  or  pnie.  Is  a  pall  par- 
ticiple :  and  of  the  verb  pyni^ean,  to  corrupt,,  to  decay,  to 
^ithep,  to  feide,  to  pafe  away,  to  fpoil  in  any  manner,  pmie 
9  -  iPlap, 
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I^lar,  in  Anglofaxon  is  a  corrupted  or  fpoiled  loaf,  whether  by 
mould  or  any  other  means.    "  Dpaer  nabamrcean  ^a- 

«  menhce  paebbon.  Xnt)  mib  ^eaplicpe  pajie  pepbon  ro  lopue. 
"  Namon  hun  eatee  jepcy.  ant)  unopnlic  pcput).  ant)  pmie 
"  jplapa^."    JoJIiua.  Chap.  9-  (Verfes  3.  4.  5.) 

Fv 

It  feems  probable  enough  :  and  it  is  not  at  all  furprifing  that 
this  Anglofaxon  verb,  pymsean,  fliould  have  been  overlooked; 
fmce  it  has  left  behind  it  no  other  trades  of  its  former  exiftence, 
but  barely  this  fclitary  expreffion. 

H. 

I  beg  your  pardon  :  It  has  left  a  numerous  iffue.  No  Euro- 
pean etymologift  can  do  without  it.  Whither  elfe  can  he  turn, 
without  expofmg  himfelf,  for  the  French  Taner,  Se  fener,  Eva- 
nouir,  and  Fange;  for  the  Italian  Affaimo,  Affannare,  and 
Fango  ;  for  the  Latin  Vanus,  and  Vanejco ;  for  the  German 
Pfmnig;  and  for  the  Englifti  faint,  and  ten;  and  many 
other  words,  with  which  I  forbear  at  this  time  to  pefter  you  ? 

F. 

And  yet  they  have  done  very  well  without  it. 

H. 

They  have  done,  it  is  true  :  How  well,  yourfelf  fhall  judge. 

 Junius  fays — "  Faint,  languidus,  pufillanimus,  ignavus, 

"  periculo  cedens,  ell  a  Gallico  Feindre,  non  audere,  fubdu- 
"  cere  fe  difcrimini :  folent  nempe  timidi  atque  imbelles  foi^ 

6  "  midinem 
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"  midinem  fuam  pluribus  vaniflimorum  obtentuum  figmentis 
"  tegere/* 

Minfliew — "  Faint,  a  Gallico  Faner,  a  Lat.  Fane/cere" 

Skinner— "  Faint,  a  'Fr.  G.  Faiier,  Fener;  deficere,  deflo- 
"  refcere,  flaccefcere,  emori/' 

Menage,  Orig.  Franc. — "  Faner,  comme  ce  mot  vient  de 
"  FcBnunty  quand  on  le  dit  dans  le  fens  propre,  en  parlant 
"  d'une  prairie  que  Ton  Fa7ie;  je  crois  quil  en  vient  pareille- 
"  ment  quand  il  fignifie  fe  fletrir.  fe  fecher  :  car  comme  le  foin, 
"  quand  on  le  fane,  fe  fletrit  et  devient  pale;  de  m^me  on  dit, 
**  dans  le  fens  figure,  Se  Faner,  de  tout  ce  qui  perd  fa  pre- 
**  miere  couleur,  fa  beaute,  fon  air  vif." 

Menage,  Orig.  Ital. — "  Affannare,  affanno,  Da  Afa, 
"  die  vale  quell'  affanno  cagionato  da  gravezza  d'  aria,  o  da 
**  gran  caldo :  detto  dagli  Spaghuoli  Afan;  e  Ahan  da  i 
"  Francefi.    Vuole  il  Monofini,  fia  Afa^  voce  Ebrea." 

*'  Fango — da  Fimiis :  in   quefta  maniera:   Fimus,  Fimiy 
Fimiciis,  Femcus,  Fencus,  Fengus,  Fangus,  Fango  :  e  per  me- 
•*  taplafaio  Fanga  :  onde  il  Francefe  Fange." 

R 

Enough,  and  too  mucli  of  this.  I  will  haVe  nothing  to  do 
with  Afa,  voce  Ebrea ;  nor  with  Fimicus,  Fencus,  Sec.    I  will 

rather  accept  your  Anglofaxon  derivation.  1  underftand 

you-then  to  fay  that  fai:i^it  (as  well  as  Fennowed,  Sec.)  is  the 
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pad  panicipl<J  of  pynijean :  yet  it  docs  not  terminate,  in  ed 


or  D. 

In  Englilh  nothing  is  more  common  than  the  change  of  the 
participial  terminating  d  to  t.  Thus, 

jojjfX — is  Joinedy  Joind^  Joint. 

FeiI^t — is  Feigned,  Feign  d.  Feint. 

Gift — is  Gived,  Giv'd,  Gift. 

RiPT— is  ttii}ed,  Rivd,  ^iff. 

*'  The  fhippe  droue  unto  a  caftle  and  was  al  to  riven." 

Hijiorie  of  Piince  Arthur.  ' ^dsi  1ft.  chap.  £5. 

*'  Warres  'twixt  you  twaine  would  be 

"  As  if  the  world  fliould  cleaue,  and  that  flaine  men 

"  Should  fodder  up  the  rift." 

Antony  and  Cleopcttra.  p.  353. 

"  The  clouds 

"  From  many  a  horrid  rift  abortive  pour'd 
"  Fierce  rain  with  light'ning  mix'd." 

Paradife  Regain  d.  Book  4.  V.  411.. 

Cleft" 


CliftV — is  Cleaved,  Cleavd,  Cleft. 
CliffJ 


"  Adowne 
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"  Adowne  he  Ihofth  his  hand  to  the  clvfte 
"  In  hope  to  fynde  there  fome  good  gyfte." 

Sompno^'s  Tale.  fol.  44.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

"  But  yet  this  clifte  was  fo  narrowe  and  lyte 
*'  It  was  nat  I'ene." 

Tyjbe.  fol.  210.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

*'  And  romyng  on  the  cleuis  by  the  fee." 

Hypjiphile.  fol.  214.  pag.  1.  col.  1, 

"  This  lady  rometh  by  the  clyffe  to  play." 

Hypjtphik,  fol.  214.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

^'  In  tyme  of  Cryftus  paflyon  the  veyl  of  the  Jewes  templ^  to  rente 
"  and  CLEEF  in  two  partes." 

JDiues  and  Pauper,  thyrde  Comm.  cap.  3. 

"  She  founde  that  moneye  hang}'nge  in  the  craue3'fes  and  clyftes  of 
the  half  bulhel." 

Diues  and  Pauper.  4th  Comm.  cap.  4. 

^'  Loue  led  hym  to  his  deth  and  cleef  his  hert  atwo," 

Diues  and  Pauper,  tenthe  Comm.  cap.  3. 

"  Rob  Doner's  nedghbouring  cleeves  of  fampyre." 

Poly-olb'wn.  Song.  3  8. 

Thrift— is  Thrived,  Thrivd,  Thrift. 
Shrift — is  Shrived,  Shriv'd,  Shrift. 
Drift — is  Brived,  Driv'd,  Drift. 


Be  plaine,  good  fon,  reft  homely  in  thy  drift 
KidUng  confcffion  findes  but  ridling  y/?r//if." 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  pag.  6I, 

K  "  It 
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"  It  could  no  more  be  hid  in  him 

"  Than  humble  banks  can  go  to  law  with  waters 

"  That  DRIFT  winds  force  to  raging." 

B.  and  Fletcher.  Two  Noble  KinftKcn. 

"  Some  log.  perhaps  upon  the  waters  fwam 
"  An  ufelefs  dkift,  which,  rudely  cut  within, 
"  And  hollow'd,  firft  a  floating  trough  became." 

Dryden.  Annus-  mirabilis.  Stanza  15()v 

Theft— is  Tlveved,  Thevd,  Theft. 
Weft— is  Weved,.  Wevd,  Weft. 
Heft — is  lievedy  Hev'd,  Heft. 

"  There  may  be  in  the  cup 

"  A  fpider  fteep'd ;  and  one  may  drinke,  depart,. 

"  And  yet  partake  no  venome  (for  his  knowledge- 

"  Is  not  infeaed)  but  if  one  prefent 

"  Th'  abhor'd  ingredient  to  his  eye,  make  knowne 

"  How  he  hath  drunke,  he  cracks  his  gorge,  his  fides, 

"  With  violent  MEETS." 

IVinter's  Tale.  pag.  282; 

"  In  the  hert  there  is  the  Hefde,  and  the  hygh  wyll." 

Vijion  of  Pierce  Ploughman.  foL  7-  pag.  V. 

Haft — ^is  Haved,  Haxfd,  Haft.  The  haft,  of  a  knife  or 
poniard,  is  the  Haved  pa^rt  ;  the  part  by  which  it  is  Haved. 

"  But  yet  ne fond  I  nought  the  haft* 
*'  Whiche  might  unto  the  blade  accorde." 

Gffwer.  lib.  4.  fol.  68.  pag.  1.  col.  I. 

Hilt — is  Held,  Helt,  Hilt.  The  Hitx  of  a  fword  is  the  Held 

part,  the  part  which  is  Held,- 

8  Tight 
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Tight — is  Tied,  Ti'd,  Tighty  of  the  Anglofaxon  verb  Tian, 
vincirc,  To  Tie. 

"  To  feie  howe  fuche  a  man  hath  good 
"  Who  fb  that  reafone  underftoode 
"  It  is  unproperhcke  fayde  : 

That  good  hath  hym,  ahd  halt  him  taide 
"  That  he  ne  gladdeth  nought  withail, 
"  But  is  unto  his  good  a  thrall." 

Gower,  lib,  foL  34.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

Desert — is  Defei-ved,  Defevttd,  Defert. 

Fart,  a  very  innocent  Avord,  (The  Egyptians  thought  it 
divi72e  *)  Fared,  far'd.  Fart,  i.  e.  Fared,  Gone ;  the  paft  parti- 
ciple of  pajian,  To  Fare,  or  To  Go.  The  meaning  of  tliis  word 
appears  to  have  been  underftood  by  thofe  who  introduced  the 

vulgar  country  cuftom  of  faying  upon  fuck  an  occafion,  

'*  And  joy  go  with  you." 

Tavist — is  Twiced,  Twicd,  Twiji. 
Quilt — is  Quilled,  QuiU'd,  Quilt. 

Want — is  Waned,  Wand,  Want,  the  paft  participle  of  Fanian, 
decrefcere,  To  Wane,  To  fall  away. 


♦  "  Crepitus  ventris  pro  numinibus  habendos  effe  docuere." 

Clemens  Romanua.  v.  Recognit. 

"  lidem  iEgyptll  cum  plerifque  vobilcum  non  magls  Ifidera  quam 
"  ceparum  acrimonias  metuunt;  nec  Serapidem  magis  quam  ftrepitus, 
"  per  pudenda  corporis  expreflbs,  extremifcunt." 

Miiiucius  Felix.  Ofilavio. 

K  2  Gaunt 
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Gaunt— is  Gf-r^'a«ef/,  Gewand,  Gewant,  G'uwU,  Gnunt ;  the 
paft  participle  of  Ce-panian,  To  Wane,  to  decreafe,  to  fall  away. 
Ge  is  a  common  prefix  to  the  Anglofaxon  verbs.  Gaunt  was 
formerly  a  very  common  word  in  Englilh. 

As  GAKT  as  a  greyhound."  Raf^  proverbial  Similks. 

 "  How  is't  with  aged  Gaunt  ? 

"  Oh  how  that  name  befits  my  compofition  : 

Old  Gaunt  indeed,  and  gaunt  in  being  old : 
"  Within  me  greefe  hath  kept  a  tedious  faft, 
"  And  who  abftaynes  from  meate,  that  is  not  gaunt  ? 

For  fleeping  England  long  time  haue  I  watcht, 
"  Watching  breeds  leannefle,  leanneffe  is  all  gaunt. 
"  The  pleafure  that  fome  fathers  feede  upon 
"  Is  my  ftriCt  faffc,  I  mean  my  childrens  lookes, 
"  And  therein  fafting  haft  thou  made  me  gaunt. 
"  Gaunt  am  I  for  the  graue,  gaunt  as  a  graue, 
"  Whofe  hollow  wombe  inherits  nought  but  bones." 
[  Richard  the  Second,  pag,  28. 

"  Tips  man, 

"  If  all  our  fire  were  out,  would  fetch  down  new 
"  Out  of  the  hand  of  Jove ;  and  rivet  him 
**  To  Caucafus,  Ihould  he  but  frown  :  and  let 
"  His  own  gaunt  eagle  fly  at  him,  to  tire." 

B.  Jonfon.  Catiline. 

"  Two  maftiffs  gaunt  and  grim  her  flight  purfu'd, 
"  And  oft  their  faftened  fangs  in  blood  embru'd. 
"  And  firft  the  dame  came  rufhing  through  the  wood, 
"  And  next  the  fami/h'd  hounds." 

Dryden.    Theodore  and  Honoria. 


Draught 
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Draught — the  paft  participle  of  Djiajan,  To  Draught  (now 
written  To  Draxv)  Draughed,  Draiigh'd,  Draught. 

Rent — Rended,  Tiend'd^  Rent ;  of  the  verb  To  Rend. 

■  Bent — A  perfon's  Bent  or  Inclination.   Bended,  Bend'd,  Bent. 

Tilt — of  a  boat  or  waggon:  the  paft  participle  of  the 
Anglofaxon  verb  Tihan,  i.  e.  To  raife,  or  to  lift  up.  To  Till 
the  ground,  is,  To  raife  it,  To  turn  it  up.  Atilt,  is  well  faid 
of  a  veffel  that  is  raifed  up  ;  but  we  ought  to  fay  To  Till,  and 
not  To  Tilt  a  veffel. 

"  Many  wynter  men  lyued,  and  no  meate  ne  tiliden." 
Vifion  of  Pierce  Ploughman,  paffus.  15.  fol.  72.  pag.  2. 

"  Turned  upfidowne,  and  ouer  tilt  the  rote." 

Vif.  of  P.  Ploughman,  paff.  21.  fol.  112.  pag.  I. 

"  He  garde  good  fayth  flee,  and  falfe  to  abyde, 
"  And  boldly  bare  downe  with  many  a  bright  noble, 
"  Much  of  the  wit  and  wiledome  of  Weftniinfter  hal, 
"  He  juftled  tyll  a  juftice,  and  iufted  in  his  eare 
"  And  ouERTiLT  al  his  truth.!' 

Vif.  of  P.  Ploughman,  paff.  21.  foL-  113.  pag.  2. 

"  O  hye  God,  nothyng  they  tell,  ne  howe, 

"  But  in  Goddes  worde  telleth  many  a  balke."  • 

Chaucer.    Ploughmans  Tale,  fol.  95.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 


Pi 

What  is,  MALT  ? 
3 
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Mould  -\  Though  now  differently  pronounced,  written,  and 
and    >  applied  by  us,  are  one  and  the  fame  French  word 

Malt,  j  MoiiillS ;  the  paft  participle  of  the  verb  Mouillcj-y 
to  wet  or  to  moiften.  Mouill6,  anglicifed,  becomes  M (milled ^ 
Mouill'd,  Mould:  then  Moulty  Mault,  Malt.  Wetting  or 
iiioiflening  of  the  grain  is  the  firft  and  neceffary  part  of  the 
procefs  in  making  what  we  therefore  well  term  malt. 

"  He  had  a  cote  of  chriftendome  as  holy  kyrke  beleuetli 
"  And  it  was  molkd  in  niani  places." 

Vijion  of  P.  PioughiJian,  pafl'.  14.  fol.  68.  pag.  2. 

"  Shal  neuer  cheft  bymolen  it,  ne  mough  after  byte  it." 

Vif.  of  P.  P.  paflus  15.  fol.  71.  pag.  2. 

"  This  leper  loge  take  for  thy  goodly  hour 
"  And  for  thy  bed,  take  nowe  a  bounch  of  ftroi, 
^'  For  wayled  wyne  and  meates  thou  hadft  tho, 
^*  Take  MOULED  breed,  pirate,  and  fyder  four." 

Complaynt  of  Crefeyde,  fol.  204.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

And  with  his  blode  lhall  wafshe  undefouled 
"  The  gylt  of  man  with  ruft  of  fynne  ymouled." 

Lydgate  (1531).    Lyfe  of  otir  Lady,  boke  2.  pag.  45. 

« 

Whan  mamockes  was  your  meate 
"  With  MouiD  bread  to  eat." 

Skeltcn.  (Edit.  1736.)  pag.  197. 

P. 

En,  as  well  as  ed,  is  alfo  a  common  participial  teniiination, 
and  our  anceftors  affixed  either  indifferently  to  jiny  word.  Sir 

Thomas 
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Thomas  More  appears  to  have  had  a  prediledion  for  en,  and 
he  writes  Unde}JiandGn,  \vhi\{i  his  contemporary  Bifliop  Gardner 
prefei-red  ed,.  and  therefore  wrote  Underjianded  :  AVe  have  de- 
lerted  both,  and  now  iife  the  paft  tenfe  Underjlood  inftead  of 
-  the  participle.  But  will  not  a  final  en  or 'n  likewife  dire(9> 
us  to  forae  of^  thefe  concealed  participles  ? 

H. 

Surely,  to  many.  After  what  we  have  noticed  in  Poltroony, 
Da/lardy  and  CowardyWQ  cannot  avoid  feeing,  that 

Graven — is  one  who  has  craved  or  craven  his  life  from  his 
antagonill — dextramque  prficantem  protendens. 

Leaven — is  from  the  French  Lever,  to  raife  ;  i.  e.  That  by 
which  the  dough  is  raifed.  So  the  Anglofaxons  called  it  iPapen,, 
the  paft  participle  of  their  own  verb  Deapan,  to  raife. 

Heaven  —  (fabaud.  fome  place,  any  place).  Heav^en  or 
Heav-ed. 

"  They  fay  that  this  word  heuen  in  the  article  of  our  foyth,  afcendit 
"  ad  coelos,  fignifieth  no  certaine  and  determinat  place.  Som  tyme  it 
**  fignifieth  only  the  fuppre  place  of  creatures." 

.A  Declaration  of  Chrifte,  cap.  8.  by  Johan  Hoper.  1547. 

Bacon — is  evidently  the  paft  participle  of  Baoan^  To  Bake,, 
or  to  dry  by  heat. 

**  Our  brede  was  newe  baken,  and  now  it  is  bored,  our  hotels  and. 
"  our  wynfi  weren  newe,  and  now  our  botels  be  nygh  brujlen." 

Diues  and  Pauper.  Sd.  comm,  cap.  20; 

Andi 
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"  And  there  they  dranke  the  wine  and  eate  the  venifon  and  the  foulcs 

BAKEN." 

Hift.  of  Prince  Arthur.  1ft.  part.  chap.  133. 

"  As  Abraham  was  in  the  playn 

"  Of  Mamre  where  he  dwelt, 

"  And  BEAKT  himfelfe  agaynft  the  fanne 

"  Whofe  parching  heat  he  felt." 

Genefis,  chap.  18.  fol.  34.  pag.  1.    By  W.  Hunnis.  1578. 

"  Crane,  beinge  rofted  or  bakex,  is  a  good  meate." 

Caftd  of  Helth,  fol.  21.  pag.  1.    By  Syr, Thomas  Elyot. 

"  Whofoeuer  hath  his  mynd  inwardly  ameled,  baken,  and  through 
fyred  with  the  loue  of  God." 

Lupfet's  Workes.    Of  Charite.  pag.  5. 

-  Barren — i.  e.  Barr-ed,  flopped,  lliut,  ftrongly  clofed  up, 
which  cannot  be  opened,  from  which  can  be  no  fruit  nor  iffae. 

"  God  lhall  make  heuen  and  the  ayer  aboue  the,  brafen ;  and  the 
erthe  byneth  the,  yreny;  that  is  to  Ikye,  bareyne,  for  defaute  of  raync." 

Diues  and  Pauper.  10th  comm.  cap.  8. 

For  God  thus  plagued  had  the  boufe 
~"  Of  Bimelech  the  king, 
"  The  matrix  of  them  all  were  stopt, 
"  They  might  no  iffue  bring." 

Gcnefis.    By  W.  Hunnis. 

"  For  the  Lord  had  Mt  closed  up  all  the  wombs  of  the  houfe  of 
"  Abiuielech." 

'Genefis,  chap.  iO.  v.  18. 

So, 
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So,  in  an  imprecation  of  barrennefs,  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  Woman  Hater.    Ad  5.  See.  3. 

"  Mayft  thou  be  quickly  old  and  painted  ;  mayft  thou  dote  upon  fome 
"  fturdy  yeoman  of  the  Wood-yard,  and  he  be  honeft ;  mayft  thou  be 
"  barr'd  the  lawful  lechery  of  thy  coach,  for  want  of  inftruments ;  and 
"  laft,  be  thy  womb  lawpeti'd." 

Stern — Ster^en,  Stei'?!-,  i.  e.  Sfhr-ed^  It  is  the  fame  word 
and  has  the  fame  meaning,  whether  we  fay^ — a  stern  coun- 
tenance, i.  e.  a  moved  countenance,  moved  by  fome  paffion ; 
or  the  STERN  of  a  fliip,  i.  e.  The  moved  part  of  a  fiiip,  or  that  ^ 
part  by  ^vhich  the  fliip  is  moved.  It  is  the  paft  participle  of 
the  verb  p:ypan,  j-ripan,  movere ;  which  we  now  in  Englifli 
write  differently,  according  to  its  different  application.  To  Siirf 
or,  To  Steer.  But  Avhich  Avas  formerly  written  in  the  fame 
manner,  however  applied. 

"  The  STERN'E  wynde  fo  loude  gan  to  route 
"  That  no  wight  other  noyfe  might  here." 

Troyhis,  boke  3.  fol.  176.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

**  There  was  no  more  to  Ikippcri  nor  to  praunce 
"  But  bodcn  go  to  bedde  with  mil'chaunce 
"  If  any  wight  ST ERYNG  vt'ere  any  where 
"  And  let  hem  llcpcn,  that  a  beddc  Avcre." 

Troylus,  boke  3.  fol.  I76.  pag.-l.  col.  '1. 

"  And  as  the  ncwe  abalbed  nightyngale 
"  That  ftynteth  firft,  whan  {lie  bcgynneth  fyng, 
"  "Whan  that  flie  hereth  any  heardes  tale, 
"  Or  in  the  hedges  any  wight  steryno." 

Troj//us,  boke  3.  fol.  179-  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

L  "  She 
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"  She  fell  in  a  grete  malady  as  in  a  colde  palfey,  fo  ferforth  that  Che 
"  niyght  neyther  stere  hande  nor  fote." 

Nychodemus  Gofpell,  chap.  8- 

"  Whan  I  fa  we  the  sterynges  of  the  elementes  in  his  pafTyon,  I 
"  byleued  that  he  was  Sauyour  of  the  worlde." 

Nychodemus  Gofpell,  chap.  17- 

,  "  He  dyd  fe  as  he  thought  oure  bleffed  lady  brynge  to  hym  fayre 
mylke  in  a  foale  cuppe,  and  stered  hym  to  ete  of  it." 

Myracles  of  our  Lady,  pag.  10.  (1530.) 

"  Yf  the  chylde  steare  not  ne  moue  at  fuche  tyme." 

Byrthe  of  Mankynde,  fol.  15.  pag,  2.  (1540.) 

"  Warne  the  woman  that  labourcth  to  stere  and  moue  herfelfe." 
Byrthe  of  Mankynde,  fol.  23.  pag.  2, 

"  I  fuftVe,  and  other  poore  men  lyke  unto  me,  am  many  a  tyme 
"  STERYD  to  grutche  and  to  be  wery  of  my  lyfe." 

Dines  and  Pauper,  1ft.  comm.  cap.  I. 

■'  \f  a  man  wyll  sty  re  well  a  fliyp  or  a  bote,  he  may  not  ftande  in 
"  the  myddes  of  the  fliyp,  ne  in  the  former  ende ;  but  he  mufte  ftande 
"  in  the  lafte  ende,  and  there  he  may  styre  the  ftiyp  as  he  wyl." 

Diues  and  Pauper,  Q.  comm.  cap.  8. 

"  This  byfshop  steritii  up  afreihe  thefe  olde  herefies." 

Gardners  DecL  aga'mji  Joye,  fol.  25.  pag.  1.  (1546.) 

"  He  sterid  againft  himfelfe  great  wrath  and  indignation  of  God." 
Dr.  Martin.    Of  Prieftes  unUmful  Marriages,  chap.  8. 

It  is  yourfelfes  that  steibz  your  flcalh." 

Dr.  Martin,  &c.  chap.  II. 

"  Let 
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"  Let  the  hufbande  geue  hys  wyfe  hir  dutie,  that  is  if  flie  craue  for 
*'  it,  if  they  feare  otherwife  that  Sathan  M'yll  stiere  in  theih  tlie  deuileflie 
*'  defyre  to  liue  incontinentlie." 

Dr.  Martin,  Sec.  chap.  11. 

"  Let  hym  that  is  angry  euen  at  the  fyrfte  confyder  one  of  thefe 
"  thinges,  that  lyke  as  he  is  a  man,  fo  is  alfo  the  other,  with  whom  he 
"  is  angry,  and  therefore  it  is  as  lefuU  for  the  other  to  be  angry,  as  unto 
"  -  hym  :  and  if  he  fo  be,  than  ftiall  that  anger  be  to  hym  difpleafant,  and 
"  STERE  hym  more  to  be  angrye." 

Ca/?el  of  Helth,  by  Syr  T.  E.  fol.  63.  pag.  1. 

"  Rough  deeds  of  rage  and  sterne  impatience." 

ly?.  Part  Henry  6.  pag.  113. 

"  The  fea,  with  fuch  a  ftorme  as  his  bare  head 

"  In  Hell-blacke  night  indur'd,  would  have  buoy'd  up 

"  And  quench'd  the  ftelled  fires. 

*'  Yet,  poore  old  heart,  he  holpe  the  heauens  to  raine. 

"  If  wolues  had  at  thy  gate  howl'd  that  sterne  time, 

"  Thou  fhould'lt  haue  faid,  good  porter  turne  the  key." 

Lear,  pag.  300. 

"  He  that  hath  the  stirrage  of  my  courfe 
"  Direa  my  fute."  ' 

Ro7}ie<iand  Jtdief,  pag.  57. 

"  Tread  on  a  worm  and  flie  will  steir  her  tail" 

Ra/s  Scottifii  Proverbs. 

Dawn — is  the  paft  participle  of  Dajian,  lucefcere. 

"  Tyll  the  daye  da  wed  thefe  damofels  daunced." 

Vifion  of  Pierce  Ploughman,  palT.  19- fol-  103.  pag.  2. 

T  "  In 
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"  In  the  DAWYNGZ  and  Ipryngyng  of  the  daye,  byrJes  bcgynne  to 

Dines  and  Pauper,  ift.  comm.  cap  28- 

And  on  the  otlicr  fide,  from  whence  the  morning  daws." 

Foly-olbiou.    Song  lO. 

Born— is  the  paft  participle  of  Beajian,  to  bear:  formerly 
written  BO  REN,  and  on  other  occafions  noAV  written  borne. 
Born  is,  Borne  into  life  or  into  the  world. 

Bearn  (for  a  child)  is  alfo  the  pafl  participle  of  Beapan,  to> 
bear  ;  with  this  only  difference  :  that  Born  or  Bor-en  is  the  palii 
tenfe  Bore  with  the  participial  termination  en  :  and  bearn  is; 
either  the  paft  tenfe  Bare,  or  the  Indicative  Bear,  with  the 
participial  tenninatibn  en.  _ 

"  For  Mavis  loue  of  heuen 
"  That  BARE  the  blifsful  barne  that  bought-us  on- the  rode."' 

Vifionof  P.  P.  paHus  3.  foL.  8.  pag.  1.. 

Churn— (C%re7?,  Chrjr'n,  Chyrn)  is  the  paft  participle  oF 
Gypan,  agitare,  vertere,  revertere,  to  move  backwards  and 
forwards. 

Yarn — is  the  paft  participle  of  Ijy_ppan,  Eryjxian,.  to  prepare^ 
to  make  ready.  \n  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  pag.  367. — "  Yare^ 
YARE,  good  Iras" — is  the  Imperative  of  the  fame  verb ;  the 
E  and  3  of  the  Anglofaxons,  however  pronounced  by  them, 
being  often  (indeed  ufually)  foftened  by  their  dcfcendants 
to  y. 


When- 
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When  Valeria  in  Coriolanus,  page  4,  fays-^  "  You  avomJcI 

*'  be  another  Penelope:  yet  they  fay,  all  the  yearne  flie 
*'  fpun  in  Ulyfles  abfence  did  but  fill  Athica  full  of  mothes." 

 Yearne  (i.  e.  Yaren)  means  Prepared  (fubaud.  Cotton,  Silk-, 

or  Wool)  by  fpimiing. 

^' 

Is  BHAWN  one  of  thefe  participles? 

H. 

Ed  and  en  are  Adjective  as  well  as  Participial  terminations^: 
for  which,  by  their  meaning  (for  all  common  terminations  have 
a  meaning,  nor  would  they  otherwife  be  common  termina- 
tions) they  are  equally  qualified.    Thus  we  fay  Golden, 

Brazen,  Wooden,  Silken,  Woolen,  8cc.  and  formerly  were  ufed 
Silver-en,  Ston-en,  Treen-e.n,  Rnf-en,  Glaf-en  &c. 

"  Thei  worflvipideja  not  deuelys  and  fymylacris,  goldun,  fduereri,  and 
*'  brafone,  and  Jlonen,  and  treenen  ;  tlie  whiche  nether  mown,  fe  nether 
"  here  nether  wandre.." 

In  the  modern  tranflationi,. 

"  That  they  Ihould  not  worftiip  Devils  and  Idols  of  gold,  and  filver, 
andbrafs,  and  ftonc,  and  o/"  zcood ;  which  neither  can  lee  nor  hear 
"  nor  walk." 

Apocalips..  Chap.  9-  V.  20; 

""And  I  faw  as  a  glafim  fee- meynd  with  fier,  and  hem  that  ouer- 
"  camen  the  beeft  and  his  ymage,  and  the  noumbre  of  his  name  fton- 
"  dynge  aboue  the  glafun  fa?." 

In 
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In  the  modern  tranllation, 

"  And  I  faw  as  it  were  a  fea  of  glqfs  mingled  with  fire  :  and  tlicni 
"  that  had  gotten  the  viflory  over  the  beaft,  and  over  his  image,  and 
"  over  his  mark,  and  over  the  number  of  his  name,  ftand  on  the  Tea 
"  ofGlafs." 

"  Whan  Phebus  the  fonne  begynneth  to  fprede  hys  clereneffe  with 
"  Rofen  chariottes." 

Chaucei'.  Boecius.  boke  2.  fol.  227-  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

"  The  day  the  fayrer  ledeth  the  Rqfai  horfe  of  the  fonne." 

Boecius.  boke  2.  fol.  231.  pag.  2.  col,  2, 

"  That  er  the  fonne  tomorrowe  be  ryfen  newe 
"  And  er  he  haue  ayen  Rofen  hewe." 

Chaucer.  Blache  Knyght.  fol.  291.  pag.  I.  col.  1. 

"  In  their  time  thei  had  Treen  chalices  and  golden  preftes,  and  now 
"  haue  we  golden  chalices  and  Treen  preftes." 

Sir  T.  More's  JVorks.  Dialogue  &c.  pag.  1 14. 

"  Sir  Thomas  Rokelby  being  controlled  for  firft  fuffering  himlelfe  to 
"  be  ferued  in  treene  cuppes,  anfwered — ^Thefe  homely  cups  and 
"  diflies  pay  truely  for  that  they  containe ;  I  had  rather  drinke  out  of 
"  TREENE,  and  pay  gold  and  filuer,  than  drinke  out  of  gold  and  filuer, 
"  and  make  wooden  payment." 

Camdeyis  Remains,  pag.  241. 

Our  Englifli  word  boar  is  the  Anglofaxon  Bap,  which  they 
pronounced  broad  as  Bawr ;  and  fo  our  Northern  countrymen 
ftill  call  it,  and  formerly  Avrote  it.  So  they  wrote  JRar,  and 
pronounced  Rawr^  what  we  now  Avritc  and  pronounce  Roar. 

7 

"  The 
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"  The  berfit  baris  and  beris  in  thare  ftyis 
"  Raring  all  wod." 

Douglas,  booke  7-  pag.  204. 

"  Or  with  loud  cry  folowand  the  chace 
"  Efter  the  fomy  Bare." 

Douglas,  booke  1.  pag.  23. 


So  the  Anglofaxon 


Bar 
Ban 

Dam 

Sbat> 

Bait) 

Djian 

Sran 

LaS 

pam 

KAAds 
Lalt) 


Which  we  now 
call  and  write 


1  - 


Boat 

Bone 

Home 

Abode 

Bold 

Drone 

Stone 

Loth 

Foam 

Cold 


Bawt 
Bawn 
Hawm 
Abawd 
<!  Bawl4 
Drawn 
Stawii 
Lawth 
Fawm 


—        —  Cawld 


Are  ftill  pro- 
nounced in  the 
North 


Bar-en  or  Bawr-en,  Bawr'n,  was  the  antient  adjective  of  Bar, 
Bawr;  and,  by  the  tranfpofition  of  r,  Bawrn  has  become 

BRAWN. 

Brawn  therefore  is  an  Adjedlive,  and  means  Boar-en  or 
Boars  (fubaud.)  FleJJi. 

F. 

Is  ^not  this  a  very  fingular  and  uncommon  kind  of  tranf- 
pofition 

By 
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H. 

By  no  mean§.  Amongft  many  others,  what  we  now  call 
and  write 


Grafs 
Blight 
Profile 
Brothel 
To  ThreHi  > 
Threfhold 
Thrilled 
Wright 
Noflril&c 


Was  formerly  called 
and  written 


Gers — A.  s. 

Ital.  Porfilo 
Bordel 


Thirled 
Neifthyrl.  Sec. 


Byjvht: 


Depj-ciau 
Dejij-colb 

Fyphtr 


Grass. 


"  His  uthir  wechty  harnes,  gude  in  nede, 
"  Lay  on  the  gers  befyde  him  in  tlie  mede." 

Douglas,  booke  10.  pag.  350. 

"  The  grene  gers  bedevvit  was  and  wet." 

Douglas,  booke  5.  pag.  138. 

"  Unto  ane  plefand  grund  cumin  ar  thay, 

"  With  battil  gers,  frefche  herbis  and  grene  fwardis." 

Douglas,  booke  6.  pag.  187- 

Brothel. 

"  One  Leonin  it  herde  telle, 

"  Whichc  maifter  of  the  bohdel  was." 

GoiCcr.  lib.  8.  fol.  18].  pag.  2.  col.  2. 
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"  He  hath  hir  fro  the  boudell.  take." 

Gower.  lib.  8.  fol.  182.  pag.  1.  col.  ii. 

"  Thefe  harlottes  that  haunte  bordels  of  thefe  foule  women," 
Chaucer.  Parfons  Tale.  fol.  U4.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

"  She  was  made  naked  and  ledde  to  the  boudell  houfe  to  be 
"  defouled  of  fynfuU  wretches." 

Diues  and  Pauper.  4th  comm.  cap.  23. 
Tjirill. 

"  Quhare  as. the  fwelth  had  the  rokkis  thirllit." 

Douglas,  booke  3.  pag.  87. 

"  The  cald  drede  tho  gan  Troianis  inuaide, 

"  Thihlland  throwout  hard  Bonis  at  euery  part." 

Douglas,  booke  6.  pag. 

"  The  prayer  of  hym  that  loweth  hym  in  his  prayer  thyrleth  the 
"  clowdes." 

Diues  and  Pauper.  1ft  comm.  cap.  5f>. 

"  It  is  a  comon  projierbe,  tliat  a  (horte  prayer  thyrleth  heuen." 

Diues  and  Pauper,  ift  comm.  cap.  56. 

Nostril. 

"  At  thare  neisthyrles  the  fyre  faft  fnering  out." 

Douglas,  booke  7.  pag-  215. 


M 
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And  what  we  now  write  and  call 


Burnt 

Bird 

Third 

Thirty 

Thirji 

Burjl 

Thorp  SfC. 


Were  formerly  written 
and  called 


Brent 
Brid 
Thrid 
i  Thritti 
Thrnjl 
Braft 

Thropc  ^'C^ 


Burn. 

"  ForfotUe  it  is  beter  for  to  be  weddid  than  far  to  be  bren-t.'" 

Corint/iies.  chap.  /•  V.  ff' 

"  The  great  clamour  and  the  weymentyng 
"  That  the  ladyes  made  at  the  brenn  yng. 
"  Of  the  bodyes.'" 

Knyghtes  Tale.  fol.  1.  pag.  2.  col.  2^ 
"  By  the  lawe,  canone  26.  fuche  wytclies  lliolde  be  heded  anct 

BRENTE." 

Diues  and  Pauper.  1ft  comm.  cap.  34. 

Godiiath  made  his  arowes  bote  with  drennynge  thynges,  for  they 
t^at  ben  BRENTE  with  fynne  fliall  brenne  with  the  fyre  of  helle." 

Diues  a?id  Pauper.  8th  comm.  cap.  15. 

"  But  would  to  God  tbefe  hatefull  bookes  all 
*'  Were  in  a  fyre  brent,  to  pouder  fmall." 

Sir  T.  - Mores  fVarJces^- 

BlRI>i 

"  Foxis  ban  Bonds  or  denncs,  and  bripdis  of  the  eirhan  neftis." 

Matthcu.  chap.  8.  (V.  20.) 

"  When* 
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"  Whan  euery  bryddz  upon  his  laie 
Eraonge  the  grene  leues  fingetli." 

Gower.  lib.  7.  fol.  147.  pag.      col.  I. 

"  Houndes  lhall  ete  thy  wyfe  Icfabell,  and  boundes  and  bryddes  ihall' 
ete  thy  bodye." 

Diues  and  Pauper,  9th  coram,  cap.  4. 
Third. 

He  wente  efte  atid  preiede  the  thridde  tyme." 

Mattheu.  chap.  25.  (V.  44.) 

Thirty. 

*'  Thei  ordeyneyde  to  him  thuitty  plates  of  filuer." 

Mattheu.  chap.  26.  (V.  15.) 

^*  Judas  folde  Cryfte,  Goddes  Sone,  for  thrytty  pens." 

Diues  and  Pauper.  9th  comm.  cap.  4< 

Thirst. 

*'  I  hungride  and  ye  gauen  not  to  me  for  to  ete;  I  thristide,  and 
ye  gauen  not  to  me  for  to  drinke. — Lord,  Avhanne  faien  we  thee  hun- 
gringc,  ether  thristinge." 

Mattheu.  chap.  35.  (V,  35.  37.) 

"  He  that  bileueth  in  me  fhal  neuer  thriste." 

Joh?.  chap.  6.  (V.  35.) 

"  There  fpro}}ge  a  wellc  fresftie  and  clere, 

"  W-hiche  euer  Ihulde  ftonde  there 

"  To  THRusTiE  men  in  remembrance." 

Oower.  lib.  6.  fol.  1&9-  pag.  2.  col.  2. 
Ms  *'  Neitlier 
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"  Neither  hunger,  thrust,  ne  colde." 

Parfo7is  Tale.  fol.  I  IB.  pag.  ].  col.  2. 

"  Tantalus  that  was  cliftroyed  by  the  woodenefie  of  longe  thruste/ 

Boecius.  boke  4.  fol,  £40.  pag,  1.  col.  L 

"  And  in  defei'te  the  byble  bereth  wytnelTe 

"  The  ryuer  made  to  renne  of  the  Itone 

"  The  thriste  to  ftaunche  of  the  people  alone." 

Lydgate.  Life  of  our  Lady.  pag.  65. 

"  The  THEisTE  of  Dauid  to  ftaunclie." 

Lyfe  of  our  Lady.  pag.  \6A. 

"  They  gaaf  mete  to  the  hungxye,  drynke  to  the  thrustye." 

Diues  and  Pauper.  Of  holy  Poiierte.  cap.  1 1 , 

"  I  hadde  thrtste,  and  ye  gaue  me  drynke." 

Diues  a7id  Pauper.  8th  comm.  cap.  17- 

"  Ther  llial  be  no  wepynge,  no  cryeng,  no-  hongre,  no  thrust." 

Diues  and  Pauper.  10th  comm.  cap.  10: 

"•  Their  thrust  was  fo  great 
"  They  alked  neuer  for  meate 
But  drincke,  ftill  drynke." 


Sk^Uon.  pag.  132: 


Burst. 


"  All  is  to  BRUST  thylke  regyon." 

Knyghtes  Talc.  fol.  10.  pag.  ].  col.  I. 

*'  The  teares  braste  out  of  her  eyen  two." 

Dodour  of  Phyfiches  Tale.  fol.  65.  pag.  1.  col.  I. 

"  Haue 
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"  Haue  here  my  trueth,  tyl  that  my  hert  breste." 

Frankelyns  Tale,  fol,  52.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

"  And  in  his  breft  the  heaped  woe  began 

"  Out  BRUSTE." 

Troylus.  boke  4.  fol.  183.  pag,  2.  col.  1. 
"  Brosten  is  mine  herte." 

Dido.  fol.  213.  pag.  I.  col.  2. 

And  with  that  worde  he  brest  out  for  to  wepe."   pag.  78w 

  "  The  great  ftatue 

"  Fell  to  the  erthe  and  braste  on  peces  fmale."    pag.  ISS- 

"  The  falfe  idolis  in  Egipte  fell  downe 

"  And  all  to  braste  in  peces."    pag.  147- 

"  Wherefore  his  mother  of  very  tender  herte 
"  Out  BRASTE  on  teres."    pag.  167. 

Lyfe  of  our  Lady.  By  Lydgate. 

"  The  blood  braste  out  on  euery  fyde." 

ift  comm.  cap.  2. 


"  Our  hotels  and  our  wyne  weren  newe,  and  now  our  hotels  be  nygh 

2d  comm.  cap.  20. 


"  brusten." 


"  Sampfon  toke  the  two  pylers  of  the  paynims  temple,  which  bare  up 
"  all  the  temple,  and  Ihooke  them  togydre  with  his  armes  tyl  they 
"  brosten,  and  the  temple  fell  downe." 

5th  comm.  cap.  22»  Diues  and  Pauper. 


"  Efau 
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"  Efau  hyin  met,  embraced  hym 
"  And  frendly  did  him  kyfle, 
"  They  both  crast  forth  with  teares  and  wept" 

Genejis.  chap.  33.  foL  83.  pag.  2. 

"  Here  ye  wyll  clap  your  handes  and  extoUe  the  ftrength  of  truth,  that 
*'  BREST ETH  out,  although  wc  Pharifais  (as  ye  Saduces  call  us)  wolde 
"  opprefle  it." 

Gardners  Declaration  S^c-  agahifl.  Joye.  fol.  122.  pag.  2. 

The  doloure  of  their  heart  braste  out  at  theyr  eyen." 

Sir  T.  More.  Rycharde  the  Thirde.  pag.  65. 

**  Such  mad  rages  runne  in  yourheades,  that  forfaking  and  brusting 
"  the  quietnefle  of  the  common  peace,  ye  haue  heynoufly  aiKl  trayto- 
"  roully  encamped  your  felfe  in  fielde." 

Sir  John  Cheke.  Hurt  of  Sedition, 


Thorp. 

'*  There  ftode  a  thrope  of  fyght  ful  dele6lable 
"  In  whiche  poore  folke  of  that  village 
*'  Iladden  her  beeftes." 

Gierke  of  Oxenf.  Tale.  fol.  46.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

''  As  wc  were  entring  at  the  thropes  ende." 

Parfons  Prol.  fol.  100.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

So  of  (p^mriKoq  the  Italians  made  Farnetico ;  and  of  Farneiico 
we  make  Frantick ;  and  of  Chermojino  we  make  Crimfon.  In 
all  languages  the  fame  tranfpofition  takes  place;  as  in  the 

Greek 
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Greek  Ku^lx  and  K^a^ir;,  &c.  And  the  Greeks  might  as  well 
have  imagnied  thefe  to  be  two  different  words,  as  our  etymo- 
logifts  have  fuppofed  board  and  broad  to  be ;  though  there  is 
not  the  fmallell  difference  between  them,  except  this  meta- 
thefis  of  the  letter  r  :  the  meaning  of  board  and  broad 
being  the  fame,  though  their  modern,  application  is  different. 

F. 

Well.  Be  it  fb.  I  think  your  account,  of  brawn  has  an 
advantage  over  Junius  and  Skinner  *  :.  for  your  journey  is 

much 

*  Junius  fays  "  Brawn,  callum  ;   inde  Brawn  of  a  boar  eft 

"  callum  aprugnum.  Videntur  autetn  biiawn  iftud  Angli  defumpfifler 
"  ex  accufativo  Or.  TrwfOf,  callus;  ut  e\  vupov,  per  quandanv  contrac- 
"  tionem  et  literce  r  tranfpofitioncm,  pri.ni6  fuerit  n^uv,  atque  inde 

"  BRAWN." 

Skinner  fays  "  Brawn,  pro  Apro,  ingeniofe-  defleftit  amicus 

"  quidam  doftilTimus  a  Lat.  Aprugna,  I'upple  Caro;  rejefto  initiali  a^ 
*'  p  in  B,  mutato,  g  elilb,  et  a  Enali  ts  u  premilTo. 

"  2.  Brawn  autem  pro  callo  declinari  poffet  a  Gr.  irupufxoe,  idem 
"  fignante ;  w  in  |3  mutato,  w  priori  propter  contracionem  elilb,  a  pof- 
"  teriori  in  au,  et  m  in  n,  facillimo  deflexu  tranfeunte. 

"  3.  Mallem  tamen  brawn,  pro  Apro,  a  Teut.  Bi^aufen^  fremere ; 
"  vel  a  Brummen,  murmurare.    Sed  neutruna  placet. 

"  4.  Brawn  etiam  fenfu  vulgatilfimo  calhim  aprugnum  fignat  Vir  rev. 
"  deducit  a  Belg.  Beer,  aper,  et  Rauxc,  Rmav,  in  obliquis  Rauzven, 
"  Roiiwcn,  crudus.  Quia  exteri  omnes  hujus  cibi  infueti  (eft  enim 
"  Anglias  noftrte  peculiaris)  carnem  banc  pro  crudo  habcnt;  ideoque 

mod6  coquunt,  modd  affunt,  mod6  frigunt,  mod6  pinfunt  Sed 
"  obftat,  quod  nullo  modo  vcrifimile  eft,  nos  cibi  nobis  peculiaris, 
*'  Belgis  aliifque  gentibus  ferfe  ignoti  noroen  al)  infuetis  fumfilfe. 

"  5.  Poffib 
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much  fliorter  and  lefs  embarraffed.  But  I  beg  it  may  be 
underftood,  that  I  do  not  mth-cly  and  finally  accede  to  every 
thing  which  I  n^ay  at  prefent  forbear  to  conteft. 

"  5  Poffit  et  deduci  (Ucet  nec  hoc  plane  fatisfaciat)  ab  A.  s.  Baji, 
«  aper,  et  Run,  contr.  pro  Runnen  vel  Ee-punnen,  concretus,  q.  d. 
"  Barrun  (i.  e.)  pars  Apri  maxime  concreta,  pars  dm-iffima." 


EDEA 


EHEA  HTEPOENTA.  &c. 

CHAP.  IV. 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

T  SEE  the  etymological  ufe  you  would  make  of  the  finals  d, 
T,  and  N.    But  you  faid,  early  in  our  converfation,  that 
WRONG  was  a  paft  participle,  as  well  as  right;  yet  wrong 
does  not  fall  within  any  of  thofe  three  claffes. 

H. 

True.  It  belongs  to  a  mvich  more  numerous  and  lefs  obvious 
clafs  of  participles ;  which  I  fliould  have  been  forry  to  enter 
upon,  till  you  had  been  a  little  feafoned  by  the  foregoing. 

Wrong  —  is  the  paft  participle  of  the  verb  To  Wring, 
Ffimjan,  torquere.  The  word  anfwering  to  it  in  Italian  is  Torio, 
the  paft  participle  of  the  verb  Torquere ;  whence  the  French 
alfo  have  Tort.  It  means  merely  Wrung,  or  Wrefted  from  the 
eight  or  Ordered — line  of  conduct. 


N 
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F. 

If  it  mean§  mei'ely^  Wrtmg,  th&  paft",  participle  of  %  Wrings 
why  is  it  not  fo  written  and  pronounced  ?  Dodor  Lowth,  ia 
his  account  of  the  Englifli  verbs  ■  

H. 

O,  my  dear  Sir,  the  bifliop  is  by  no  means  for  our  prefent 
purpofe.  His  Introdu6tion  is  a  very  elegant  little  treatife,  well 
compiled  and  abridged  for  the  obje6l  which  alone  he  had  in 
view;  and  highly  ufeful  to  Ladies  and  Geii-tlemen  for  their 
converfation  and  correfpondence ;  but  affording  no  affiftance 
whatever  to  reafon  or  the  human  underftandmg :  nor  did  he 
profefs  it.  In  the  fame  manner  an  intelligent  tafty  milliner,  at 
the  court  end  of  the  town,  may  beft  inform  a  lady,  what  th© 
faihion  is,  and  how  they  wear  the  things  at  prefent ;  but  (lie 
can  give  her  little  or  no  account  perhaps  of  the,  materials  and 
manufad;ure  of  the  ftufFs  in  Avhich  flie  deals; — nor  does  the 
lady  wifli  to  know. 

The  bifliop's  account  of  the  verbs  (which  he  formed  as  well 
as  he  could  from  B.  Jonfon  and  Wallis)  is  the  moft  trifling  and  - 
moft  erroneous  part  of  his  performance.    He  was  not  himfelf 
fatisfied  with  it ;  but  fays — "  This  diflribution  and  account^ 
*r  if  it  be  jvji." 

He  laid  down  in  the  beginning  a  falfe  rule:,  and  the  confe-^ 
quent  irregularities,  with  which  he  charges  the  verbs,  are  there- 
fore of  his  own  making. 


Our 
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Our  anceftors  did  not  deal  fo  copioufly  in  Adjedives  and 
Participles,  as  we  their  defcendants  now  do.  The  only  method 
•which  they  had  to  make  a  paft  participle,  was  by  adding  ed 
or  EN  to  the  verb :  and  they  added  either  the  one  or  the  other 
indifferently,  as  they  pleafed  (the  one  being  as  regular  as  the 
othe]  )  to  any  verb  which  they  employed :  and  they  added 
them  either  to  the  Indicative  mood  of  the  verb,  or  to  the  paft 
tenfe.  ShaJc-ed  or  Shak-en,  Smytt-ed  or  Smytt-eii,  Grow-ed  or 
G7'ow-en,  Hold-cd  or  Hold-eii,  Stung-ed  or  Stung- ev,  Buyld-ed  or 
Bnyld-en,  Stand-ed  or  Stand-en,  Mow-ed  or  Mow-en,  Know-ed  or 
Know-en,  Throw-ed  or  Tkroze-en,  Sow-ed  or  Sow-en,  Com-ed  or 
Comen,  &c.  were  ufed  by  them  indifferently.  But  their  moft 
iifual  method  of  fpeech  Avas  to  employ  the  paft  tenfe  itfelf, 
without  participializing  it,  or  making  a  participle  of  it  by  the 
addition  of  ed  or  en".  So  likewife  they  commonly  ufed  their 
Subftantives  Avithout  odjccliving  them,  or  employing  thofe  adr 
je£tives  Avhich  (in  imitation  of  fome  other  languages  and  by 
adoption  from  them)  we  now  employ. 

Take  as  one  infi-ance  (you  fliall  have  more  hereafter)  the  verb 
To  Heave,  l^eapan. 

By  adding  ed  to  the  Indicative,  they  had  the  participle  Heaved 
By  changing  d  to  t,  mere  matter  of  pronunciation,  -  Heaft 
By  adding  eNj  they  had  the  participle  -----  Heaven 
Their  regular  paft  tenfe  was  (li^ap,  liJop)    -----  Hove 
By  adding  ed  to  it,  they  had  the  participle    -    -    -  Hoved 
By  adding  en,  they  had  the  participle  -----  Hoven 

And  all  thefe  they  ufed  indifferently.  The  fliip  (or  any 
thing  elfe)  was 

2  Heaved 
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Heaved  or  Heav'd  ~ 
Heaft 
Heaven 

Hove 

Ho'ced  or  Hovd 
Hoven 


And  thefc  have  left 
behind  them  in  our 
modern,  language, 
the-  fuppofed  fub- 
ftantives,  but  really 
unfufpe£led  Parti- 
ciples. 


rnead 
Heft 
Heaven 

Hoof,  Huff,  and  the 
diminutive  Hovel 

Howve  or  Hoody  Hat, 
Hut 

Haven,  Oven. 


You  will  obferve  that  this  paft  tenfe  )?ap,  ]3op,  Hove,  was 
Yarioufly  Avritten,  as  Heff,  Hafe,  Howve. 

"  Whan  Lucifer  \yas  Hcff  in  heuen 
And  ought  molte  haue  ftonde  in  euen." 

Gower,  fol.  9%  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

"  And  Arcite  anon  his  honde  up  Hafe." 

Knyghtes  Tale,  fol  8.  pag.  2.  coh  1. 

"  Yet  hoved  ther  an  hundred  in  Howves  of  filke 
"  Sergeaunts  yt  befenied  that  feruen  at  the  barre." 

Vifionof  P.  Plaughman,  fol.  4.  pag.  1. 

"  Nowe  nece  myne,  ye  Ihul  wel  underftonde, 

"  (Quod  he)  fo  as  ye  women  demen  al, 

"  That  for  to  holde  in  loue  a  man  in  honde 

"  And  hym  her  lefe  and  dere  hert  cal, 

"  And  maken  hym  an  Howue  aboue  a  call, 

"  1  mene,  as  loue  another  in  this  mene  whyle, 

*'  She  doth  herfelfe  a  fliame,  and  hym  a  gyle." 

Troylus,  boke  3.  fol.  176.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 


"  Nowe  firs  quod  this  Ofwolde  the  Reue 
"  I  pray  you  al,  that  ye  not  you  greue 
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**  That  I  anfwere,  and  i'om  dele  let  his  Houfe 
"  For  lefull  it  is  with  farce,  force  of  fhoufe." 

Ma/es  Frol.  fol  15.  pag.  2.  col  K 

N.  B.    In  fbme  copies,  it  is  written  Homie. 

To  fet  his  Houfe  or  Howue,  is  equivalent  to  what  the  Miller 
fays  before, 

"  For  r  woll  tell  a  legende  and  a  lyfe 

*'  Both  of  a  carpenter  and  hys  wyfe 

"  Howe  that  a  clerke  fet  a  zviyghtes  cappe" 

Millers  Tale^  fol.  12.  pag.  1.  col.  I, 

"  In  this  cafe  it  lhal  be  very  good  to  make  a  perfume  underneth  of 
"  the  Houe  of  an  affe. " 

Byrth  of  Mankynde,  fol.  30.  pag.  K 

"  Alfo  fumigation  made  of  the  yes  of  fait  fyfshes,  or  of  the  Houe  of 
"  a  horfe." 

,  Byrth  of  Mankynde,  fol.  33.  pag.  I. 

'*  Strewe  the  powder  or  afshes  of  a  calfes  Houe  burnt." 

Byrth  of  Mankynde,  fol.  54.  pag.  2. 

"  The  ftone  Honed  always  aboue  the  water." 

Hiftorie  of  Prince  Arthur,  Jft  part.  chap.  ■i^. 

"  Monkes  and  chanones  and  fuche  other  that  ufe  grete  ouches  of 
"  fyluer  and  golde  on  theyr  copes  to  faftene  theyr  Hodes  ayenft  the  wynde." 

Diices  and  Pauper,  7th  comm.  cap.  12. 

If  you  fliould  find  fome  difficulties  (I  cannot  think  they  will 
be  great)  to  make  out  to  your  fatisfadion  the  above  deriva- 
tions; it  will  be  but  a  wholefome  exercife ;  and  I  fliall  not  Hop 

no"vr 
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now  to  aflift  in  their  elucidation ;  but  will  return  to  the  word 
WRONG.  I  have  called  it  a  paft  participle.  It  is  not  a  parti- 
ciple. It  is  the  regular  paft  tenfe  of  the  verb  To  Wring.  But 
'  our  anceftors  ufed  a  paft  tenfe,  where  the  languages  with  which 
we  are  moft  acquainted  ufe  a  participle  :  and  from  the  gram- 
mars of  the  latter  (or  diftribution  of  their  languages)  our  pre- 
fent  grammatical  notions  are  taken  :  and  I  muft  therefore  con- 
tinue with  this  word  (and  others  which  I  fliall  hereafter  bring 
forward)  to  confider  it  and  call  it  a  paft  participle. 

In  Englifh,  or  Anglofaxon  (for  they  are  one  language)  the 
paft  tenfe  is  formed  by  a  change  of  the  characleriftic  letter  of 
the  verb.  By  the  charadieriftic  letter  I  mean  the  vowel  or 
-diphthong  which  in  the  Anglofaxon  immediately  precedes  the 
Infinitive  termination  an.  ean.  ian.  or  jan.  jean.  gian. 

To  form  the  paft  tenfe  of  Fjvinjan,  To  Wring  (and  fo  of  other 
verbs,  the  chara£tcriftic  letter  i  or  y  was  changed  to  a  broad. 
But,  as  different  perfons  pronounced  differently,  and  not  only, 
pronounced  differently,  but  alfo  ufed  different  written  characters 
as  reprefentatives  of  their  founds ;  this  change  of  the  chara6ter- 
iftic  letter  was  exhibited  either  by  a  broad,  or  by  o,  or  by  u. 

From  Alfred  to  Shakefpeare,  both  inclufivel}'',  o  chiefly  pre- 
vailed in  the  South,  and  a  broad  in  the  North.  During  the 
former  part  of  that  period,  a  great  variety  of  fpelling  appears 
both  in  the  fame  and  in  different  writers.  Chaucer  complains 
of  this. 

"  And  for  there  is  fo  greate  dinerfyte 

In  Englyftie,  and  in  writynge  of  our  tonge." 

Tropins,  boke  5.  fol.  200.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

But 
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But  fince  that  time  the  faflnon  of  writing  in  many  inftances 
has  decidedly  changed  to  ou  and  u  ;  and  in  fonie,  to  oa  and 
00  and  A  I.  , 

But,,  in  our  inquiry  into  tlkf  nature  of  language  and  the 
meaning  of  words,  what  have*  we  to  (to  with  capricious  a<id 
Diu table  fafti ion  ?  Fafliion  can  only  help  us  ini  o^t  commerce^ 
with  tlie  world  to  the  rule  (a  neceflary  one  I  grant)  of 

Loquendum  ui  Vulgus. 

But  this  fame  fafliion,.  unlefs  we  watch  it  well,  will  miflead  us^ 
widely  from  the  other  rule  of 

Sentieiidum  ut  fapientes. 

E. 

Heretic  I  What  can  you  fet  up,  in  matter  of  language,- 
againft  the  decifive  authority  of  fuch  a  writer  as  Horace  ? 

Ulus, 

Quem  penes  arbitrium  eft  etjps  et  norma  loquendi. 

H. 

I  do  not  think  him  any  authority  whatever  upon  this  occa* 

{ion.    He  wrote  divinely  :  and  fo  Veftris  danced.    But  do  you 

think  our  dear  and  excellent  friend,  Mt.  Cline,  would  not  give 

us  a  much  more  fatisfa6lory  account  of  the  influence  and 

a6liOn,  the  power  and  properties  of  the  nerves  and  mufcles  by 

which  he  performed  fuch  wonders,  than  Veftris  could?  Who,. 

whilft  he  ufed  them  with  fuch  excellence,  did  not  perhaps 

know 'he  had  them.    In  this  our  inquiry,  my  dear  Sir,  we  are 

not  poets  nor  dancers,  but  anatomiftsj 

b.  E..Let: 
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r. 

Let  us  return  then  to  our  fubjed. 

H. 

To  the  following  verbs,  whofe  charaaeriftic  letter  is  i,  the 
prefent  faftiion  (as  Dr.  Lowth  truly  informs  us)  continues  ItiU 
to  give  the  paft  tenfe  in  o. 

Abide    ^^ode 

Drive       ■   Drove 

Ride    ^ode 

Rife    Rofe 

Shine        ■   ^hone 

Shrive     '   Shrove 

Smite    Smote 

Stride    Strode 

Strive    Strove 

Thrive    Throve 

Write   

JVin    JVo?i 

To  which  he  properly- adds  (though  no  longer  in  fadiion) 

Chide    Chode 

And  Climb    Clomb 

Jacob  CJwde  with  I  aban."    Genefis  xxxi.  36. 
, "  And  the  people  Clode  with  Mofes."    Numb.  xx.  3. 
"  And  ftiortly  Clomben  up  all  thre." 

Millers  Talc,  fol.  J  4.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

**  Sens 
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"  Sens  in  aftate  thou  Clomben  were  lb  hye." 

Menkes  Talc.  fol.  87-  pag.  2.  col.  I. 

"  The  fo  line  he  fayde  is  Clombc  up  to  licuen. " 

Talc  of  No7i}ies  Prieji.  fol. '90.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

"  So  efFated  I  nas  in  wantonnefle 

"  And  Clambe  u[)on  the  fychell  whele  fo  hye." 

Tefiam.  of  Crefeyde.  fol.  204.  pag.  2.  col.  I, 

"  Up  I  Clambe  with  muche  payne." 

Bake  of  Fartie.  fol.  297.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

"  High  matters  call  our  mufe ;  inviting  her  to  fee 
"  As  well  the  lower  lands,  as  thofe  where  lately  Die 
The  Cambrian  motintains  Clome." 

Poly-olbion.    Song  7- 

It  was  a  Satyr's  chance  to  fee  her  filver  hair 
*'  Flow  loofely  at  her  back,  as  up  a  cliff  (he  dame.'" 

Poly-olbion.    Song  28. 

You  will  pleafe  to  obferve  that  the  pall  participles  of  tlie 
above  verbs  Abide,  Drive,  S/irive,  and  Ride,  belides  the  fuppofed 
fubftantives  drift,  shrift,  (which  we  before  noticed)  fui'nifli 
aWo  the  following ;  viz. 

Abode,  i.  e.  Where  any  one  has  Abided. 

Drove,  i.  e.  An)''  number  of  animals  Driven. 

Shrove — As  Sii rove-tide,  i  c.  The  time  wlien  ])erfons 
are  Shrived  or  Shriven. 

Road.  i.  e.  Any  place  Ridden  over.  This  fuppofed  fubftan- 
tive  ROAD,  though  now  fo  written,  (perhaps  for  diltindlion 
fake,  to  correfpond  with  the  received  faUc  notions  of  language) 

O  ^^'^^ 
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was  formerly  written  exadly  as  the  paft  tenfe.  Shakclpeare,  as 
well  as  others,  fo  wrote  it. 

"  The  martlet 

"  Builds  in  -the  weather  on  the  outward  xvall 
"  Euen  in  the  force  and  rode  of  calualtie." 

Merchant  of  Venice.  (1ft  Folio)  pag.  172. 

"  Here  I  reade  for  certaine  that  my  fliips 

"  Are  fafelie  come  to  rode." 

Merchant  of  Venice,  pag.  184. 

"  A  theeuifli  liuing  on  the  common  rode." 

As  you  like  it.  pag.  19  K 

"  I  thinke  this  is  the  moft  villanoufe  houfe  in  al  London  uode  for  fleas." 

yi  Part  Henry  4:.  pag.  53. 

"  Neueraman's  thought  in  the  world  keepes  the  RODE-way  better 
"  than  thine," 

2f/  Part  Henry  4.  pag.  80, 

"  This  Do!  Teare{heet  fliould  be  fome  rode,  I  warrant  you,  as  com- 
"  mon  as  the  way  betweene  S.  Alban"s  and  London." 

Part  Henry  4.  p.  8K 

"  I  haue  alwaye  be  thy  beeft,  and  thou  hafte  alwaye  rod  ex  on  me, 
"  and  I  ferued  tlie  neuer  thus  tyll  now." 

Diues  and  Pauper.  .0th  comm.  cap.  5. 

"  They  departed  and  road  into  a  valey,  and  there  they  met  with  a, 
fquier  that  roade  upon  a  hackney." 

Hijiorie  of  P,  Arthur.  2d  part.  chap.  6C. 

But,  together  with  the  unfafluonable  Clomb  and  Chode,  the 
Jijifhop  IhouW  alfo  have  noticed,  that  by  a  former  (and. generally 

not 
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not  more  dillant)  falliion,  the  following  verbs  alfo  (though  now 
written  with  a,  u,  ou,  or  i  Ihort)  gave  us  their  paft  tenfe  in  o. 


Begin 

Bid 

Forbid 

Bind 

Bite 

Clirig 

Drink 

Find 

Fling 

Fly 

Give 

Glide 

Rijig 

Rive 

Shrifik 

Sing 

Sink 

'Slide 

Sling 

Spin 

Spring 


Sting 

Slink 

Strike 

Swim 

Swing 


Begon 

Bod 

Forbodc 

Bond 

Bote 

Clonge 

Dronk 

Fond 

Flong 

Flow 

Gove 

Glode 

R07lg 

Rove 

Shwik- 

Song 

Sonk 

Slode 

Slo?ig 

Spon 

Spjwig 

Stoke,  Stock 

Stotig 

Stonk 

Stroke 

Sworn 

Swong 


O  2 


Smnk 


0 
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Sii'ink 

Will 

Wind 

Wit 

Wring 

Yidcl 


Wall 
Woiid 
Wot  , 
Wrong 
Told 


Begin". 

"  An  hyne  that  had  hys  hyre  ere  he  Begojnie." 

Vijion  of  P.  Ploughman,  paff.  15.  fol.  74.  pag.  1. 

"  The  mightie  God,  which  Utibegonne 
"  Stent  of  hymfelfe,  and  hath  Begonne 
*'  All  other  thinges  at  his  will" 

Gffwer.  lib.  8.  fol.  183.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

"  His  berde  was  well  Begonne  for  to  fpring." 

Knyghtes  Tale,  fol.  7-  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

"  Now  I  praye  the  for  Goddes  fake  for  to  perfourme  that  thou  hafte 
"  Begonnen" 

Diues  and  Pauper.  4th  comm.  cap.  1. 

"  This  doftrine  for  prieftes  marriages  tendeth  to  the  ouerthrowe  of 
"  Chriftes  relligion  &c.    And  bothe  this  and  all  other  lyke  newe  fangled 

teachynges  be  now  euidently  knowen,  to  haue  Begon  with  lecherie,  to 
"  haue  continued  vvith  couetife,  and  ended  in  treafon." 

Dr.  Martin.  Dedication  to  Queene  Marie. 

"  The  temple  of  God  in  Hierufalem  Avas  Begon  by  Dauyd  and 
"  fynyflied  by  Salomon." 

True  Dyjferences,  8^c.  By  Lord  StafForde. 


"  Folow 
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"  Folow  this  godcl  worke  Begon." 

A  Declaracion  of  Chr'ifle.  By  Johan  Hoper.  cap.  13. 

God  will,  as  he  hath  Bcgon  continue  your  hignes  in  felicitie." 

An  Epitome  of  the  Kj/nges.Title  <§-c.  (1547  ) 

Bid. 

"  Wlaan  Chrifte  himfelfe  hath  bode  pees- 
"  And  fet  it  in  his  teftament. " 

Gower.  FroL  fol.  2.  pag.  1.  col,  2. 

"  He  was  before  the  kynges  face 
Affent  and  ^o^/e/z." 

Gozcer.  lib.  1.  fol.  24.  pag.  1.  col.  I. 

*'■  And  faith,  that  he  hymfelfe  tofore 

"  Thinketh  for  to  come,  and  Bod  therfore 

"  That  he  him  kepe." 

Gower.  lib.  2.  fol.  32.  pag,  1.  col.  I. 

"  Whan  Loue  al  this  had  Boden  me." 

Rom.  of  the  Rofe.  fol.  133..  pag.  1.  col.  I. 

"  He  ete  of  the  For  boden  tree." 

■  Lydgate.  Ltfe  of  our  Lady,  hoke  %  pag.  37- 

"  Hadde  he  Bode  them  ftone  hyr,  he  hadde  fayd  ayenft  his  owne 
"  prechynge." 

Dines  and  Fauper.  6th  comm.  cap.  6. 

**  For  couetyfe  Nachor  was  floned  to  deth,  for  he  ftalle  golde  and 
"  clothe  ayenft  goddes  Forbade." 

Dims  and' Pauper.  9th  comm.  cap.  4. 

«  But 


/ 
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"  But  yet  Lots  wife  for  looking  backe 

"  Wiiicli  was  to  hex-  Forbod 
"  Was  turnde  into  a  pyller  fait 

"  By  mightie  worke  of  God." 

Gcnejis.  chap.  I9.  fol.  39.  pag.  1. 

"  Up  is  flie  go 

"  And  told  hym  fo 

"  As  (he  was  Bode  to  fay." 

Sir  T.  Mores  Jrorkcs. 


Bind. 

"  But  Jupiter,  which  was  his  fonne, 
"  And  of  full  age,  his  father  Botidc. " 

Gozver.  fol.  88.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

"  He  caught  hir  by  the  trefles  longe 

"  With  the  whiche  he  Bondc  both  hir  armes." 

Goxver.  lib.  5.  fol.  114.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

"  And  with  a  chayne  unuifible  you  Bonde 
"  Togider  bothc  twaye." 

Chaucer.  Blacke  Knyght.  fol.  290.  pag.  2^.  col.  2. 

"  The  fende  holdeth  theym  full  harde  Botnide  in  his  Boundes  as  his 
"  chatties  and  his  thralles." 

Diues  and  Pauper.  Iftconrim.  cap.  35. 

"  Moche  more  it  is  nedeful  for  to  unbynde  this  doughter  of  Abraham 
"  in  the  fabbat  from  the  harde  Bouiide  in  the  whiche  Sathanas  had 
"  holden  her  Bounden  xviii  yere  longe." 

Diues  a?id  Pauper.  3d  comm.  cap.  li. 


"  Onely 
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"  Onely  bodely  deth  may  departe  them,  as  ayenft  the  Bounde  of  wed- 
loke.    Gooftly  deth  breketh  that  Bouude." 

jyiues  and  Pauper.  6th  comm.  cap.  7. 

"  God  Bo/ide  man  to  haue  cure  of  woman  in  hyr  myfchief." 

Diues  and  Pauper.  6th  comm.  cap.  24. 

"  The  moneye  that  thou  hydeft  in  the  erthe  in  wafte  is  the  raunfome 
of  the  pryl'oners  and  of  myfcheuops  folke  for  to  delyuere  them  out 
of  pryfon  and  out  of  bounces,  and  helpe  them  out  of  woo." 

Diues  and  Pauper.  7th  coram,  cap.  12. 

"  He  hath  leffte  us  a  facrament  of  his  blcffid  body  the  whiche  we  are  , 
BOND  to  ufe  religioufly. 

A  Dcclaracion  of  Chr'ifte.  By  Johan  Hoper.  cap.  8. 

"  And  I  will,  make  my  Band  wyth  him, 

"  An  euerlafting  Band, 
"  And  wyth  his  future  feede  to  come 

'*  Thateuemaore  fliall  ftande." 

Gencfis.  chap.  17.  fol.  33.  pag.  1. 

Sifter,  proue  fuch  a  wife, 
'*  As  my  thoughts  make  thee,  and  as  my  fartheft  Band 
"  Shall  pafle  on  thy  appvoofe." 

Antony  and  Cleopatra,  pag.  352. 

"  Tell  me,  was  he  arrefted  on  a  Band  ? 

"  lS!ot  on  a  Band,  but  on  a  ftrongcr  thing — a  cliain. 
"  I,  Sir,  the  fergeant  of  the  Bund,  he  that  brings  any  man  toanfwer  il, 
that  breakes  his  Band.'' 

Comedif  of  Errors,  pag.  Q  k 
Q  Brrr. 
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He  Bote  his  lips 
"  And  wringing  with  the  fift  to  wrek  himfelf  he  thought." 

Vi/ionofP.  Ploughman.  palT.  6.  fol.  21.  pag.  2. 

Whan  Adam  of  thilke  apple  Bote, 
"  His  fwete  morcell  was  to  hote." 

Gower.  lib.  6.  foi.  1£7.  pag.  1.  col.  £. 

"  Whan  a  mannes  fone  of  Rome  (holde  be  hanged,  he  prayed  his  fader 
"  to  kyffe  hym,  and  he  Bote  of  his  faders  nofe." 

Diues  and  Pauper.  7  th  comm.  cap.  7. 

"  The  hart  went  about  the  table  round,  as  hee  went  by  other  hordes 
"  the  white  brachet  Bote  him  by  the  buttocke  and  pulled  out  a  peece." 

Hiftorie  of  Prince  Arthur,  ift  part.  chap.  49- 

"  Bartopus  was  hanged  uppon  a  galos  by  the  wafte  and  armys,  and 
by  hym  a  maftyfe  or  great  curre  dogge,  the  whyche  as  loon  euer  he 
"  was  fmytten,  Bote  uppon  the  fayde  Bartopus,  fo  that  in  procefle  he 
all  to  rent  hym." 

Fabian,  fol.  156.  .pag.  Q.  col.  2. 

**  He  frowned  as  he  w  olde  fwere  by  cockes  blode, 
"  He  Bote  the  lyppe,  he  loked  paflynge  coye." 

Skelton.  pag.  63.  (Edit.  1736.) 

The  felfe  fame  hounde 
"  Might  the  confound 
"  That  his  own  lord  Bote 

"  Mhn\t  bite  afunder  thy  throte." 

iikdton.  pag. 

Cling. 
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Cling. 

"  And  than  the  knyghtes  dyde  upon  hym  a  cloth  of  fylke  whiche  for 
haboundaunce  of  blode  was  fo  clonge  to  hym  that  at  the  puUynge  of 
it  was  an  hondred  folde  more  payne  to  hym  than  was  his  fcourgynge." 

Nychodcmiis  Gofpell.  chap.  6. 

Drink. 

"  But  with  Itvonge  wine  which  he  dronke 
"  Forth  with  the  trauaile  of  tlie  daie 

"  Was  DRONKE." 

Gower.  lib.  2.  fol.  33.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

"  And  thus  full  ofte  haue  I  bought 

"  The  lie,  and  dronke  not  of  the  wync." 

Gower.  lib.  3.  fol.  52.  pag.  1.  col.  % 

"  They  nolde  drinke  in  no  maner  wyfe 
"Mo  drinke,  that  Dronke  might  hem  make." 

Sompners  Tale.  fol.  43.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

"  Noe  Dra?ike  wyne  foo  that  he  was  Dronke,  for  he  knewe  not  the 
myght  of  the  wyne." 

Diues  and  Pauper.   4th  comm.  cap.  1. 

"  Mylke  newe  mylked  dronke  faftynge." 

Cajel  oj  Helth.  fol.  14.  pag.  % 

Find. 

"  Thus  was  the  lawe  deceiuable, 
"•So  ferforth  that  the  trouth  Fo7ide 
"  Kefcous  none." 

Gower.  Ub.  2.  fol.  3/.  pag-  1-  col.  I. 
P  "  Among 
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"  Among  a  thoufande  men  yet  Fonde  I  one 
"  But  of  all  women  Fonde  I  neuer  none." 

Marchauntes  Tale.  fol.  33.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 


Fling. 

"  And  made  him  blacke,  and  reft  him  al  his  fonge 
"  And  eke  bis  fpeche,  and  out  at  dore  him  Flonge 
"  Unto  the  dyuel." 

Manciples  Tale.  fol.  92.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

"  Matrons  Flong  gloues,  ladies  and  maids  their  fcarffes." 

Coriolanus.  pag.  II ; 

"  And  Duncan's  horfes 

"  Beauteous  and  fwift,  the  minions  of  their  race ; 

"  Turn'd  wilde  ia  nature,  broke  their  ftalls,  Flong  out, 

"  Contending  'gainft  obedience." 

Macbeth,  pag.  138. 

Fly. 

"  And  the  fowles  that  Flowe  forth 

Vijion  of  P.  Ploughman.  foL  44.  pag.  I . 

"  But  this  Neptune  his  herte  in  vayne 
"  Hath  upon  robberie  fette. 
"  The  Brid  is  Flowe,  and  he  was  let^ 
"  The  fayre  maide  is  hym  efcaped." 

Gowe7\  lib.  5.  fol.  117.  pag.  1.  col. 

"  But  I  dare  take  this  on  honde, 

"  If  that  Ihe  had  wynges  two, 

"  She  wolde  haue  Flowen  to  hym  tho." 

Gowciv.  lib,  5,  fol.  104.  pag.  1.  coU  1. 

«  He 

I 
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"  He  FiowE  fro  us  fo  fwyfte  as  it  had  ben  an  Egle. 

Nychodemus  GofpcU.  chap.  15. 

Give. 

"  Hadde  fuffrid  many  thingis  of  ful  manye  lechis,  and  hadde  Gout 
alle  hir  thingis,  and  hadde  not  profited  eny  thing." 

Mark.  chap.  v.  (V.  26.) 

"  Forfoth  the  traitour  hadde  Goue  to  hem  a  figne." 

Mark,  chap.  xiv.  (V.  44.) 

"  He  feide  to  hem  it  is  Gouuji  to  you  to  knowe  the  mifterie,  ether 
"  priuyte,  of  the  rewme  of  God." 

Mark.  chap.  iv.  (V.  U.) 

"  Forfothe  it  lhal  be  Gouun  to  him  that  hath." 

Mark.  chap.  iv.  (V.  25.) 

"  The  kynge  counfailed  in  the  cafe, 
*'  Therto  hath  Youen  his  affent." 

Gower.  hb.  1.  fol.  14.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

*'  With  that  the  kynge,  right  in  his  place, 
*'  An  erledome,  whiche  than  of  Efchete 

Was  late  falle  into  his  honde, 
"  Unto  this  knight,  with  rente  and  londe, 
Hath  Youe." 

Gower.  lib.  1.  fol.  26.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

Pallas  wlnche  is  tl>e  goddeffe 

And  wife  to  Mars,  of  whom  prowefle 

Is  Youe  to  thefie  worthy  knightes." 

Gower.  lib.  5.  fol.  117.  p-  1.  col.  1. 
P2  "The 
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"  The  high  maker  of  natures 

'*  The  worde  to  man  hath  Voice  alone." 

Gower.  lib.  7.  fol.  169-  pag-  2.  col.  2. 

Glide. 

"  She  GLODE  forth  as  an  adder  doth." 

Gower.  lib.  5.  fol.  105.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

"  The  vapour,  which  that  fro  the  erthe  glode 
Maketh  the  fonne  to  ferae  ruddy  and  brode." 

SquiersTale.  fol.  S6.  pag.  3.  col."  1. 

Ring. 

"  If  he  male  perce  hym  with  his  tonge, 
"  And  eke  fo  loude  his  belle  is  Ronge" 

Gower.  lib.  2.  fol.  49-  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

"  The  rynges  on  the  temple  dore  they  Ronge" 

Knyghtcs  Tale.  fol.  8.  pag.  3.  col.  1. 

"  A  fooles  belle  is  foone  Range'' 

Rom.  of  the  Rofe.  fol.  145.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

"  They  wyll  not  fuflfre  the^r  belles  be  Rongen  but  they  haue  a  certayn 
"  moneye  therfore. " 

Diues  and  Pauper,  7  th  comm.  cap.  23. 

"  Be  man  or  woman  deed  and  doluen  under  claye,  he  is  foone  for- 
"  geten  and  out  of  mynde  paffed  a  waye.  Be  the  belles  Ro)?ge  and  the 
"  maffes  Songe  he  is  foone  forgeten." 

Diucs  and  Pauper,  9-  comm.  cap.  12. 

"  The 
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"  The  great  Macedon,  that  out  of  Perfie  chafed 
"  Darius,  of  whofe  huge  power  all  Afia  Rang, 
"  In  the  rich  arke  Dan  Homers  rimes  he  placed, 
"  Who  fained  ieftes  of  heathen  princes  Song." 

Ea7'l  of  Surreys  Songes  at^d  Sonets,  fol.  16.  pag.  1. 

"  Than  lhall  ye  haue  the  belles  Rong  for  a  miracle." 

Sir  T.  More's  J  Forks.   A  Dialogue  ko.  pag.  134. 

Rive. 

"  And  for  difpayre,  out  of  his  witte  he  fterte 
"  And  Roue  hymfelfe  anon  throughout  the  herte." 
Leg.  of  Good  JVome7i.  Cleopatra,  fol.  210.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

"  Therewith  the  caftle  Roue  and  walls  brake,  and  fell  to  the  earth." 

Hijiorie  of  Pr.  Arthur,  ift  part.  chap.  40. 

"  He  Roue  himfelfe  on  his  owne  fword." 

Hijt.  of  Pr.  Ai'thur.  1ft  part,  t^iap.  42. 

"  The  thick  mailes  of  their  halbeards  they  carued  and  Roue  in  funder." 

Hiji.  of  Pr.  Arthur.  1ft  part.  chap.  54. 

"  The  boore  turned  him  fodainely  and  iJoz/c  out  the  lungs  and  the 
"  heart  of  Sir  Launcelots  horfe,  and  or  euer  Sir  Launcelot  might  get 
"  from  his  horfe  the  boore  Roue  him  on  the  brawne  of  the  thigh  up  to 
"  the  huckle  bone." 

Hyi.  of  Pr.  Arthur.  3d  part.  chap.  17. 

Shrink. 

"  Her  lippes  Shronken  ben  for  age." 

Goxver.  lib,  1.  fol.  17.  pag.  1-  col.  I. 


"  Somtynie 
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"  Somtyme  Ihe  conftrayned  and  Shrotike  her  feluen  lyke  to  the  coni- 
"  men  mefuie  of  men :  and  fomtyme  it  feemed  that  flie  touched  the 
"  heuen  with  the  hight  of  her  hed.  And  whan  (he  hotie  her  heed  liyer, 
"  flie  perced  tlie  felfe  heuen." 

Chaucer.    Boecias.  boke  1.  fol.  221.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

"  Cecaufe  the  man  that  ftroue  with  him 

"  Did  touch  the  hollow  place 
"  Of  Jacob's  thighe,  ivherein  hereby 

"  The  Shronkcn  Synewe  was." 

Genefis.  chap.  32.  fol.  83.  pag.  1. 

"  A  nother  let  flee  at  the  lorde  Standley  which  Shronlce  at  the  ftroke 
and  fel  under  the  table,  or  els  his  hed  had  ben  clefte  to  the  tethe :  for 
"  as  iliortely  as  he  Shranke,  yet  ranne  the  blood  aboute  hys  eares." 

Sir  T.  More.    Rycharde  the  thii'de.  pag.  5*. 

Sing. 

♦  And  therto  of  fo  good  meafure 
"  He  Songe,  that  he  the  beaftes  wilde 
"  Made  of  his  note  tame  and  milde." 

Gower.  Prol.  fol.  7.  pag.  i.  col.  2, 

On  Tvhiche  he  made  on  nyghtes  melody 
^'  So  fwetely,  that  all  the  chambre  Rong, 
"  And  Angelus  ad  -virginem  he  Song, 

And  after  that  he  Songe  the  kynges  note." 

My  Iters  Tale.  fol.  12.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

"  So  loude  Sange  that  al  the  woode  RongJ' 

Blacke  Knyght.  fol.  287.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

Some  Songe  loude,  a«  tliey  had  playned." 

Ciickozoe  and  Nightingale,  fol.  351.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

"  For 
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"  For  here  hath  ben  the  leude  cuckowe 

"  And  So)ige7i  So/iges  rather  than  haft  thou." 

Cuckowe  and  Nyghtyngale.  fol.  351.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

"  The  Abbot  Songe  that  fame  daye  the  hye  niafle." 

Myraclesof  our  Lady,  page  7-  (1530.) 

"  Euery  note  fo  Songe  to  God  in  the  chirche  is  a  prayeynge  to  God.i" 

Diues  a?id  Pauper.  1ft  Comm.  cap.  5(). 

"  By  tills  nygtyngale  that  fyngeth  foo  fwetely,  I  underftande  Cryfte, , 
"  Goddes  fone,  that  Songe  to  mankynde  Songes  of  endeles  loue." 

Diues  and  Pauper.  9th  Comm.  cap.  4. 

"  Which  is  Sotig  yerly  in  the  chirch.V 

Declaracion  of  Chrijie.    By  Johan  Hoper.  cap.  5.  (1547.) 

"  If.  Orpheus  had  fo  play'd,  not  to  be  underftood, 
*'  Well  might  thofe  men  have  thought  the  hai'per  had  been  M'ood  j 
**  Who  might  have  fit  him  down,  the  trees  and  rocks  among,  • 
"  And  been  a  verier  block  than  thofe  to  whom  he  Song.'' 

Poly-olbion.  Song.  21J 


They  Sonken  into  belL" 

Vif.  of  P.Ploiiglmian,  palT.  15.  fol.  72.  pag.  S^.' 

"  And  all  my  herte  is  fo  through  Sonke." 

Gower.  lib.  6.  fol.  128.  pag.  1.  col. 

# 

"  And  wolde  God  that  all  thefe  rockes  blacke 
*'  Were  Sonken  in  to  hell  for  .his  lake." 

Fr'ankeleyns  Tale.  fo\.  50.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

**^  His  eyen  drouped  hole  Sonken  in  his  heed." 

Teji.  ofCrefeyde,  fol.  g02.  pag.  £.  col.  1.: 

"•The- 
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u  The  trees  hath  leaues,  the  Bowes  doae  fpread,  new  chawged  is  the 

<c  The  TaTe'r  brookes  are  cleane  Sonke  dovvne,  the  pleafant  banks 

"  appei'e."  „  ,  ^       ^  /•iro-'> 

^o.^JL^o^e^.by  the  Earle  of  Surrey  &c.  fol.  62.  p.  2.  (1.8..) 

"  Our  fliip  is  ahnolt  Sonke  and  loft." 

Songes  8sc.  by  the  Earle  of  Surrey,  &c.  fol.  91-  pag-  2. 

Slide. 

"  The  fvvord  Slod  downe  by  the  hawberke  behinde  his  backe." 

i///?.  of  Prince  Arthur.  1ft.  part.  chap.  14. 

His  fword  Slode  down  and  kerued  afunder  his  horfe  necke." 

i/i/?.  o/  P.  Arthur.  2d  part.  chap.  59- 

In  hys  goynge  oute  of  his  %p,  and  takying  the  land,  hys  one  fote 
Slode,  and  that  other  .y^flc/ce  fafte  in  the  fande." 

Jato.  fol.  139.  pag-  2.  col.  I. 

Slitstg. 

"  This  Pandarus  came  leapyng  in  at  ones 
"  And  fayd  thus,  who  hath  ben  wel  ybete 
«  To  day  with  fwerdes  and  Slang  ftones." 

Troylus.  boke  2.  fol.  l68.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

Spin. 

'  "  O  fatall  fuftren,  whiche  or  any  clothe 
"  Me  thapen  was,  my  deftyne  me  Sponne, 
"  So  helpeth  to  thys  werke  that  is  Bcgonne:' 

Troylus.  boke  3.  fol.  176.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 


Or 
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"  Or  I  was  borne,  my  defteny  was  Sponne 
"  By  Parcas  iyfterne." 

Blucke  Kni/ght.  fol.  300.  pag.  1.  col.  i. 

"  Thende  is  in  hym  or  that  it  be  Begojine, 
"  Men  fayne  the  woUe  whan  it  is  wel  Sponne, 
"  Doth  that  the  clothe  is  ftronge  and  profitable." 

Ballade  to  K.  Henry  4.    fol.  350.  pag.  1.  col.  I. 

"  If  that  thy  wicked  wife  had  Sponne  the  threade, 
"  And  were  the  weauer  of  thy  wo." 
Songes  and  Sonets  by  the  Earle  of  Surrey  &c.  fol.  93.  pag.  2. 


Spring. 


Out  of  the  flint  Spronge  the  floud  that  folke  and  bcaftes  Dronke.^* 
Vifion  of  Pierce  Ploughman,  pa  IT.  15.  fol.  72.  pag.  2. 

*'  And  thus  is  mankind  or  manhode  of  matrimony  Sprang." 

V'lf.  of  P.  Ploughman,  paff.  17-  fol.  90.  pag,  1. 

*'  Tho  might  he  great  merueile  fee 

"  Of  cuery  toth  in  his  degree 

*'  Sprong  up  a  knight  with  fpere  and  flielde." 

Gower.  lib.  5.  fol.  103.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

*'  Anone  there  Sprong  up  floure  and  gras." 

{jOiver.  lib.  5.  fol.  10(7.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

Thou  (lialt  eke  confider  al  the  caufes  from  whence  they  be  Sprong."' 

Tale  of  Chancer,  fol.  76-  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

Out  of  his  graue  Spronge  a  fayre  lyly." 

Myracles  of  our  Lady,  pag  22.  (1530.) 

"  Yvom 
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"  From  thcfe  three  fonnes  that  Noah  left, 

"  And  others  of  their  bloud, 
"  Haue  Spronge  all  nacions  on  the  earth." 

Gencjis,  chap.  10.  fol,  J  p. 

"  Happy  it  was  that  thefe  hcretiques  Spronge  up  in  his  dayes." 

Gardner'3  Declai'ation  &c.  fol.  \i5.  pag.  I. 

"  With  our  new  religion  new  logicke  is  Sprang  furth  of  late." 

Dr.  Alartiti  of  Priejles  unlauful  Mariagen.  chapitre  5.  pag.  52. 

"  Where  loue  his  pleafant  traines  hath  fowen 
"  Her  beautie  hath  the  fruites  oppreft, 

"  Ere  that  the  buddes  were  Sprang  and  blowen."  fol.  3.  pag.  2, 
"  Of  lingring  doubts  fuch  hope  is  SpJ'ong.'' 

Songes  S;c.  by  the  Earle  of  Surrey  &:c.  fol.  18.  pag.  1. 

"  Wherupon  newe  war  Sprang  betwene  them  and  us." 

Epiionie  of  the  Title  Sec.  (1547.) 

'*  From  "whence  all  knightly  deeds  and  brave  atchievements  Sprang.''^ 

Poly-olbion.    Song  3. 

Stick. 

"  Thei  haue  anone  the  coflfre  Stoke.'" 

Gower.  lib.  8.  fol.  180.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

"  This  coffer  in  to  his  chamber  is  brought 
"  Whiche  that  thei  finde  fafte  Stoke." 

Gower.  lib.  8.  fol.  180.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

"  In  the  mideft  thereof  was  an  anuile  of  fteele,  and  therein  stooke  a 
"  faire  fworde  naked  by  the  point." 

Hi/i.  of  Prince  Arthur,  ift  part.  chap.  3. 


There 
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^  Tliere  to  abyde  Stocked  in  pryfon. " 

Lydgate.    Lyfe  of  our  Lady,  boke  2.  pag.  35.  (1531.) 

Sting. 

As  thoughe  he  Stongen  were  to  the  herte." 

Knyghtes  Tale,  fol,  2.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

"  If  cowe  or  calfe,  Ikepe  or  oxe  fwel 

"  That  any  worme  hath  eaten  or  hem  Stonge 

"  Take  water  of  this  wel." 

Pardoners  Prol.  fol.  65.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

"  I  fufFered  to  beten  and  bound,  to  be  fpateled  and  defpyfed,  to 
be  nayled  to  the  crofle,  crowned  with  thornes,  Stongen  to  the  herte 
with  a  fpere." 

Diues  and  Pauper.  8th  comm.  cap.  14-. 

"  The  fende  which  appcred  in  the  lyknes  of  an  adder  to  Eue  and 
Stange  her  full  euyl."       Diues  and  Pauper.  10th  Comm.  cap.  3. 

"  With  ferpents  full  of  yre 

"  StO)tg  oft  with  deadly  payne." 

Songcs  8^c.  by  the  Earle  of  Surrey  &c.  fol.  84.  pag.  1. 

Who  fo  cuer  was  Stong  or  venemyd  with  the  poyfon  of  the  ferpentes, 
if  he  lokyd  upon  the  ferpent  of  brafle  might  be  helyd." 

Declaracion  of  Chrijie.    By  Johan  Hopsr.  cap.  7. 

"  The  people  were  Sioyig  with  ferpentes." 

Declaracion  <§'c.  cap.  7. 

Stink, 

"  Badde  wedes  whiche  fomtime  Stonken." 

Tejiament  of  Loue.  boke  1.  fol.  313.  pag..  1.  col.  2. 

Q  2  Strikr. 
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Strike. 

"  Thou  lhalt  ftrike  a  ftroke  the  moft  dolorous  that  euer  man  Stroke.'^ 

H'ljl.  of  Fr'incc  Arthur.  1ft  part.  chap.  33. 

"  Drew  out  his  fword  and  Strok  him  iuch  a  buffet  on  the  helmet." 

Mijl.  of  Prince  Arthur,  lit  part.  chap.  111. 

"  They  laflied  together  with.  thei4'  fwords,  and  iomlime  they  Stroke  and- 
"  fomtiiue  they  foined." 

Ilijl.  of  P.  Arthur:  3d  part.  chap.  13. 

"  And  when  this  man  might  uot  preuayle 

"  Jacob  to  oiierthrovv, 
"  He  Jacob  Stroke  under  the  thigh." 

Gene/is.  chap,  xxxii.  fol.  82.  pag.  I. 

"  Frets  call  you  thefe  (quoth  fhe)  He  fume  with  them : 
"  And  with  that  word  flie  Stroke  me  on  the  head." 

Taming  of  a  Shrexo.  pag.  £lG; 

"  Myfelfe  am  StrooJce  in  yeeres  I  mull  confelfe." 

Taming  of  a  Slirew.  pag,  217- 

"  Ife  haue  an  aftion  of  battery  againft  him,  if  there  be  any  law  in- 
"  Illyria:  though  1  Stroke  him  firftj  yet  it's  no  matter  for  that."' 

Ttvelfe  NigJrt.  pag.  270. 

"  With  endlefs  grief  perplext  her  ftubborn  brealt  flie  Strake." 

Poly-olbioiu    Song- 7. 

Savim. 

r' 

"  Sweare  then  how  thou  efcap'dft. 
Sxoom  afliore  (man)  like  a  duckc." 

Tcmpcjl.  pag.  10. 


You 
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**  You  neuer  swom  the  Plellcfpont." 

Two  Gent,  of  Verona.    Acl  I.  See.  l. 

"  Put  myfelf  to  mercy  of  the  ocean,  and  «S'rcw«  to  land." 

B.  and  rietcher.    Knight  of  Malta. 

"  Fiih  under  water 

"  Wept  out  their  eyes  of  pearle,  and  Szcoom  blind  after." 

Ca^ndens  Remains,  pag.  :338.: 

Swing;- 

Ik 

"  The  fiery  Tibalt,  with  his  fword  prepared, 
"  Which,  as  he  breath"d  defiance  to  my  eares, 
He-Sxcong  about,  his  head,  and  cut  the  windes." 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  pag.  5i:  ■ 

SwiNK. 

**  Some  put  hem  to  the  ploughe,  pleden  full  felde^ 
"  In  fettynge  and  fowynge  Svonken  full  harde." 

Fifon  of  Pierce  Ploughman,  fol.  1.  pag.  IJ. 

Thei  had  that  thei  han  Be/itwnke." 

Gower.  lib.  1.  fol.  22.  pag.  2.  col.  2.- 

*'  Aleyn  waxe  wery  in-  the  dawning,^ 

"  For  he  had  Szion/cen  all  the  long  nyght." 

Reeues  Tale.  fol.  17-  pag-  I.  col.  2. 

"  Haft  thou  had  fleen  ar nyght,  or  art  thou  Dronke, 
"  Or  haft  thou  al  nyglit  with  fome  queen  Ijzconlce." 

Manciples  Prol.  fol.       pag.  l.  coLS.. 

Will. 
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Will. 

"  And  faide,  if  that  he  might  acheue 
"  His  purpos,  it  ftiall  well  be  Vohlc, 
"  Be  fo  that  thei  hym  helpe  fVoled.^' 

Gower.  lib.' 7-  fol-         pag.  1.  col.  2. 

Wind. 

And  with  the  clothes  of  hir  loue 

She  Hilled  *11  hir  bedde  aboute. 
"  And  he,  whiche  nothyng  had  in  doute, 
"  Hir  wimple  JVonde  aboute  his  cheke." 

Gower.  lib.  5.  fol.  121.  pag.  2.  col.  I. 

Loue  bounde  hym  in  cradel  and  IVonde  in  cloutes  ful  poure." 

Diues  and  Pauper.  10th  comm.  cap.  3i 

Wit. 

For  God  it  JVote,  he  fatte  ful  ofte  and  So77ge 
When  that  his  ihoe  ful  bitterly  hym  TVronge." 

Wife  of  Bathes  ProL  fol.  36.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

Wring. 

"  Hunger  in  haft  tho  hent  waftour  by  the  maw 
*'  And  Wrong  him  fo  bi  the  worabe,  that  his  eieswatred." 
Vifion  of  Pierce  Ploughman,  paff.  7-  fol.  33.  pag.  £. 

"  For  whiche  he  wept  and  Wi'Onge  his  honde, 
"  And  in  the  bedde  the  blody  knyfe  he  Foride.'" 

Man  of  Lawes  Tale.  fol.  21.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 


So 
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"  So  hard  himJFt^mig  of  fliarpe  defyre  the  payne." 

Tfvj/lus.  boke  3.  lol.  210.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

"  And  but  it  the  better  be  ftamped,  and  the  venomous  ieufe  out 
fVrongen,  it  is  lykely  to  enpoyfonen  all  tho  that  therof  taften." 

Tejiament  of  Lou e.  boke  3.  fol.  332.  pag.  1.  coU  1. 

"  To  moche  trufted  I,  wcl  may  I  fayne, 
"  Upon  your  lynage,  and  your  fayre  tonge, 
"  And  on  your  teares  fallly  out  JVronge." 

Chaucer.    Phillis.  fol.  209.  pag.  J.  col.  2. 

"  The  dome  of  God  is  lykened  to  a  bowe,  for  the  bowe  is  made  of 
ii  thynges,  of  a  IFronge  tree  and  ryght  ftrynge,  &e.  And  as  the 
archer  in  his  She ti/iige  taketh  the  JVronge  tree  in  hys  lyfte  honde  and 
the  ryght  ftrynge  in  his  ryght  honde,  and  draweth  them  atwynne  &c.'* 

Diues  and  Pauper.  8th  comm.  cap.  15. 

"  And  then  Sir  Palomides  wailed  and  JVrong  his  hands." 

Hijl.  of  P.  Arthur.  2d  part.  chap.  73. 

"  And  with  my  hand  thofe  grapes  I  tooke 

"  That  rype  were  to  the  fhow  : 
"  And  JVronge  them  into  Pharos  cuppc 

*'  And  wyne  therof  did  make." 

Genejis.  chap.  40.  fol.  100.  pag.  1. 

"  Wiues  Wrong  their  hands." 

Songes  8^c.  By  the  Earle  of  Surrey  &c.  fol.  89-  pag.  K 

**  Give  me  thofe  lines  (whofe  touch  the  fkilful  ear  to  pleafe) 
"  That  gliding  flow  in  ftate,  like  fwelling  Euphrates, 
"  In  which  things  natural  be,  and  not  in  falfely  JVrong  ; 
**  The  founds  are  fine  and  fmooth,  the  fenfe  is  full  and  ftrong.'* 

Poly-olbion.  Song  21. 

"  When 
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"  When  your  ignorant  poetafters  have  got  acquainted  with  a  ftrange 
word,  they  never  reft  till  they  have  JVrong  it  in." 

B.  Jonfon.  Ci/ntliia's  Revels.  Aft.  2.  See.  4. 

"  Conuoy  me,  SibyH,  that  I  go  not  JVrang:' 

Douglas.  Prol.  of  boke  6.  pag,'  158. 

Yield. 

"  And  thus  this  tyranne  there 

"  Beraft  hir  fuche  thynge,  as  men  feyne, 

^*  May  neuer  more  be  Yolddn  ageyne."  , 

Gower.  lib.  5.  fol.  114-.  pag.  1.  col.  2« 

"  And  glader  ought  his  frendes  be  of  his  detli, 

V 

"  Whan  with  honour  Yyolde  is  up  the  breth." 

Knyghtes  Tale.  fol.  11.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

"  "Ne  had  I  er  noAv,  my  fwete  "herte  dere, 
Ben  yb/r/e,  iwisj  I  were  nowe  not  here." 

Troy  las,  boke  3.  fol.  179.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

^'  The  faid  Charles  fo  ftiarply  alTauted  the  towne  of  Dam,  that  in  (hortc 
"  proceffe  after  it  was  Yolden  unto  him." 

Fabian,  pag.  li-t. 

"  Yf  an  other  mannes  good  be  not  Yolden  ayen  whan  it  may  be  Yoldcfi, 
he  that  ftale  it  doth  noo  verry  penaunce." 

Diues  and  Pauper.  7th  comm.  cap.  1 2. 

F. 

Enoujrli,  Enough.  Innumerable  inftances  of  the  fame  may, 
I  grant  you,  be  given  from  all  our  antient  authors.  .  But  does 
this  import  us  any  thing 

\        3  Surely 
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H. 

Surely  much  :  if  it  fliall  lead  us  to  the  clear  underftanding 
of  the  words  we  iife  in  difcourfe.  For,  as  far  as  we  "  know  not 
"  our  own  meaning;"  as  far  as  "  our  purpofes  are  not  endowed 
"  with  words  to  make  them  known  fo  far  Ave  "  gabble  like 
"  .things  moll  brutifti."  But  the  importance  rifes  higher, 
when  we  refled;  upon  the  application  of  words  to  Metaphjfics. 
And  when  I  fay  Metaphyfics ;  you  will  be  pleafed  to  remember, 
that  all  general  reafoning,  all  Politics,  Law,  Morality  and 
Divinity,  are  merely  Metapbyfic. 

F. 

Well.  You  have  fatisfied  me  that  Wrong,  however  written, 
whether  Wrang,  Wrong,  or  Wrung  (like  the  Italian  Torto  and  the 
French  Tort)  is  merely  the  paft  tenfe  (or  paft  participle,  as  you 
chufe  to  call  it)  of  the  verb  To  Wring;  and  has  merely  that 
meaning.  And  I  colled,  I  think  fatisfadorily,  from  what  you 
have  faid,  that 

Song — i.  e.  Any  thing  Singed,  Sang,  or  Sung,  is  the  paft 
participle  of  the  verb  To  Sing  :  as  Cantus  is  of  Canerc,  and  Ode 
of  uei^u.  That 

Bond  — however  fpelled,  and"  with  whatever  fubaudition 
Band  Vapplied,  is  ftill  one  an4  the  fame  word,  and  is 
BouxD^ merely  the  paft  participle  of  tlie  verb  To  Bind. 

"  As  the  cuflomc  of  tlie  lawe  hem  bonde."    pag.  29' 

"  We  lliall  this  ferpent  from  our  bondes  chafe."    pag,  56. 

R  -  Mis 
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"  His  power  ftiall  fro  royalme  to  royalme 

"  The  BONDES  ftratche  of  his  royalte 

"  As  farre  in  fouth  as  any  flode  or  any  fee."    pag.  155. 

"  As  the  cuftome  and  the  ftatute  bande."    pag.  99. 

"  And  falfe  goddes  eke  through  his  worchynge 

"  With  royall  might  he  lhall  alfo  defpife 

"  And  from  her  fees  make  hem  to  arife, 

*'  And  fro  the  bandes  of  her  dwellynge  place 

"  Of  very  force  dryue  hem  and  enchace. "    pag.  155. 

Zi/fe  of  our  Lady.  By  Lydgate.  (1530.) 

"  Droue  theim  all  out  of  the  mayne  lande  into  ifles  the  uttermoft 
"  BONDES  of  al  Great  Briteigne." 

Epitome  of  the  Kynges  Title  ^c. 

And  that 

Bundle — i.  e.  Bondel,  Bond-dcul,  is  a  compound  of  two 
participles  Bojid  and  bael :  i.  e.  a  fmall  part  or  parcel  Bound  up. 

"  Papiftrie  being  an  herefie,  or  rather  a  bondle  made  up  of  an 
"  infinite  number  of  herefies." 

TVartiyng  agaynji  the  dangerous  PraBifes  of  Papijies.  (1559-) 

And  that 

Bit  ")  Whether  ufed  (like  Morfo,  Morceau  or  Morfel)  for  a 
Bait  (fmall  piece,  part,  or  portion  of  any  thing;  or  for 
that  part  of  a  bridle  (imboccatura)  which  is  put  into  a  horfe's 
mouth;  or  for  that  hafty  refrefliment  which  man  or  beaft 
takes  upon  a  journey  ;  or  for  that  temptation  which  is  offered 
by  treachery  to  filh  or  fool ;  is  but  one  word  differently  fpelled, 
and  is  the  paft  participle  of  the  verb  To  Bite. 


"  Baits, 
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"  Baits,  baits,  for  us  to  bke  at." 

S^anus,  A61,  2. 

And  that 

Battel — (a  term  ufed  at  Eton  for  the  fmall  portion  of 
food  which,  in  addition  to  the  College  allowance,  the  collegers 
receive  from  their  Dames,)  is  JBa^-bael.  And 

Bat-ful — (a  favourite  term  of  Drayton,)  is  a  fimilar  com- 
pound of  the  two  participles  Bat  and  Full. 

'*  That  brook  whofe  courfe  fo  batful  makes  her  mould." 

Poly-olbion.  Song  10. 

"  Of  Bever's  batful  earth,  men  feem  as  though  to  fain, 
"  Reporting  in  what  ftore  Ihe  multiplies  her  grain, 

Poly-olbion.  Song  13. 

"  There's  fcarcely  any  foil  thatfitteth  by  thy  fide, 

"  Whofe  turf  fo  batful  is,  or  bears  fo  deep  a  fwath." 

Poly-olbion.  Song  21. 

"  Which  for  the  batful  glebe,  by  nature  them  deny'd, 
"  With  mighty  mines  of  coal,  abundantly  are  bleft." 

Poly-olbion.  Song  £3. 

That 

Deunk — is  the  paft  participle  of  the  verb  To  drink:  and 
Stroke — of  the  verb  To  Strike. 

Still  this  is  but  a  very  fcanty  portion  of  participles  paffmg 
for  fubftantives  frdm  the  verbs  in  Englifli  whofe  chara(Steriftic 
letter  is  i  or  y. 

R  2  Scanty 
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Scanty  indeed,  if  thefe  were  all :  efpecially  if  we  include, 
as  \vc  ought  to  do,  the  numerous  verbs  which  in  the  Anglo- 
faxon  have  the  fame  chara6ieriftic  letters.  But  I  will  produce 
enough  to  you;  if  you  will  promife  me  not  to  be  tired  with 
their  abundance. 

F. 

That  is  more  than  I  can  poffibly  undertake  ;  but  I  do  engage 
to  let  you  know  it  when  it  happens. 

H. 

Throng — is  the  pall  participle  of  the  verb  To  Thring. 
©fimjanrcomprimere,  conftringere. 

F. 

Thring !  Where  is  that  word  to  be  found  in  Englifli  ? 

H. 

In  the  antient  New  Teftament,  in  Gower,  in  Chaucer,  in 
Douglas,  and  in  all  our  old  authors. 

"  He  was  throngun  of  the  cumpanye." 

Luk.  chap.  viii.  (V.  42.) 

*'  And  Ihefu  feyth,  who  is  it  that  touchide  me?  fotheli  alle  men 
"  denyinge,  Petir  I'eide  and  thei  that  weren  with  him.  Commaundour, 
"  companyes  thryngen  and  tourmenten  thee,  and  thou  feift,  who 
"  toiichide  me." 

Luk,  chap,  viii.  (V.  45.) 

"  A  naked 

o 
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"  A  naked  fwerde  the  whiche  flie  bare 

"  AVithin  hir  mantell  priuely, 

"  Betwene  hir  hoiides  fodeinly 

*'  She  toke,  and  through  hir  herte  it  thuonge." 

Goxver.  lib.  7-  fol.  171.  pag- 2.  col.  K 

"  And  fodainly  anon  this  Damyan 

"  Gan  puUen  up  the  I'mocke,  and  in  he  xriRoyGE 

"  A  great  tent,  a  thrifty  and  a  longe." 

Marchauntes  Tale.  fol.  33.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

"  For  there  was  many  a  birde  fingyng 

"  Throughout  the  yerde  al  thringyng."^ 

Homaunt  of  the  Rofe.  foL  123.  pag.  I.  col.  ]  <► 

But  in  his  fleue  he  gan  to  thryng 
"  A  rafour  lharpe  and  wel  byting." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rofi.  fol.  155.  pag.  2.  col.  2* 

"  When  Calcas  knew  this  tretife  Ihulde  helde 
"  In  confiftorie  ainonge  the  Grekes  foae 
"  He  gan  in  thringe  forthe  with  lordes  olde 
"  And  fet  hym  there  as  he  wont  to  done." 

Troylus.  boke  3.  fol.  182.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

"  But  your  glory  that  is  fo  naro\re  and  fo  ffrayte  throngen  into  fo^ 
"  lytel  boundes." 

Boeciiis.  boke  2.  fol.  230.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

"  With  blody  fperes  refted  neuer  ftyl  ; 

"  But  throng  now  here  now  there  amonge  hem  bothe 

"  That  euerich  other  flew,  fo  were  they  wroth." 

Annelida  and  Arcite.  fol.  170.  pag.  2,  col. 
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"  But  of  my  difeafe  me  lyft  now  a  whyle  to  fpeke,  and  to  informe 
"  you  in  what  maner  of  blyfle  ye  haue  me  throng." 

Tejlainent  of  Loue.  boke  1.  fol.  30S.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

"  What  flial  I  fpeke  the  care  but  payne,  euen  lyke  to  hel,  fore  hath 
"  me  aflayled,  and  fo  ferforthe  in  payne  me  thhonge,  that  I  leue  my 
*'  tre  is  feer,  and  neuer  lhal  it  frute  forth  bring." 

Tejlament  of  Loue.  Boke  3.  fol.  332.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

"  Amang  the  men  he  thrang,  and  nane  him  favv." 

Douglas,  booke  1.  pag.  9.6. 

"  Remoif  all  drede,  Troianis,  be  not  agaft, 

"  Pluk  up  your  hartis,  and  heuy  thouchtis  doun  Turing." 

Douglas,  booke  1.  pag.  30. 

"  The  Grekis  rufchand  to  the  thak  on  hicht 

"  Sa  thik  thai  thrang  about  the  portis  all  nycht, 

"  That  like  ane  wall  thay  umbefet  the  yettis." 

Douglas,  booke  2.  pag.  53. 

"  The  rumour  is,  doun  thrung  under  this  mont 
"  Enceladus  body  witli.  thunder  lyis  half  Bi^ont." 

Douglas,  booke  3.  pag.  87. 

"  All  folkis  enuiroun  did  to  the  coiftis  xiinrNG." 

Douglas,  booke;?.  pag.  131. 

And  euer  his  fchynand  fwerd  about  him  Sxvang 
"  Quhil  at  the  laft  in  Volfcens  mouth  he  thrang." 

Douglas,  booke  9.  pag.  292. 

And  of  hys  inemys  fum  in  clufit  he, 
"  RelTauand  al  that  thrang  to  the  entre  : 
"  Ane  full  he  was,  and  witles  in  ane  thing, 

"  Perfauit 
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,  "  Perfauit  not  Turnus  Rutuliane  king 
"  So  violentlie  thring  in  at  the  yet." 

Douglas,  booke  9.  pag.  304. 

"  The  buftuous  Stroke  throw  al  the  armour  thuang." 

Douglas,  booke  10.  pag.  334. 

"  The  matrouns  and  young  damyfellis,  I  wys, 
"  That  grete  defire  has  fic  thing  to  behald, 
"  Thring  to  the  ftretis  and  hie  wyndois  thik  fald." 

Douglas,  booke  13.  pag.  -iTS. 

*'  When  Sir  Launcelot  faw  his  part  goe  to  the  worft,  hee  throng 
into  the  thickeft  preflTe  with  a  fword  in  his  hand." 

Hijlorie  of  Prince  Arthur.  2d  part.  chap.  127. 

"  Sir  Launcelot  thrang  in  the  thick  of  the  preffe." 

Hiji.  of  P,  Arthur.  3d  part.  chap.  150. 

"  And  fo  it  hapt  when  Jofeph  came 

"  His  brethren  them  amonge, 
"  They  ftript  from  him  his  partie  coate 
"  And  then  with  thruft  and  throng 
,    "  They  caft  him  in  an  emptie  pit." 

Genefis.  chap.  37-  fol.  93.  pag.  2. 

Strong — is  the  pall  participle  of  the  verb  To  String.  A 
STRONG  man  is,  a  man  well  Strung. 

■  "  Orpheus,  whofe  fweet  harp  fo  mufically  strong, 
"  Inticed  trees  and  rocks  to  follow  him  along." 

Poly-olbion.  Song  21. 

"  And  little  wanted,  but  a  woman's  heart 
"  With  cries  and  tears  had  teftified  her  fraart ; 

Q  "  But 
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"  But  inborn  worth,  that  fortune  can  controul,  , 
"  New  STRUNG,  and  differ  bent  her  Ibfter  foul." 

Sigifmunda  ami  Giiifcardo.  By  Dryden. 

JioLT) — is  the  paft  participle  of  the  verb  To  Build. 

Bolt— is  Ihc  fame.  Yon  feem  furprifed  :  Which  docs 

not  furprife  me :  becaufe,  I  imagine,  you  are  not  at  all  aware 
of  the  true  meaning  of  the  verb  To  Build ;  which  has  been 
much  degraded  amongft  us  by  impoftors.  There  feems  there- 
fore to  you  not  to  be  the  leaft  fliadow  of  correfponding  fignifi- 
cation  between  theA^erb  and  its  participle.  Huts  and  hovels, 
as  we  have  already  feen,  are  merely  things  Raijld  up.  You 
may  call  them  habitations,  if  you  pleafe  ;  but  they  are  not 
Buildings  (i.  e.  Buildens  :)  though  our  modern  archite6ts  w^ould 
fain  make  them  pafs  for  fuch,  by  giving  to  their  feeble  erec- 
tions a  ftrong  name.  Our  Englifli  word  To  Build  is  the  Anglo- 
faxon  BylDan,  to  confirm,  to  eftablifli,  to  make  firm  and  fure 
and  fafl:,  to  confolidate,  to  fl;rengthen  ;  and  is  applicable  to  all 
other  things  as  well  as  to  dwelling  places. 

"  Amyd  the  clois  undar  the  heuin  all  bare 

"  Stude  thare  that  time  ane  mekle  fare  altare, 

"  Heccuba  thidder  with  hlr  childer  for  beild 

"  Ran  all  in  vane  and  about  the  altare  fwarnnes. 

"  Bot  quhen  Ihe  faw  how  Priamus  has  tane 

"  His  armour  fo,  as  thoucht  he  had  bene  ying ; 

"  Quhat  fuliche  thocht,  my  wretchit  fpous  and  kinge, 

"  Mouis  the  now  fic  wappynnis  for  to  weild  ? 

Quhidder  haiftis  thou  ?  quod  fche,  of  ne  fic  beild 
*'  Haue  we  now  myfter,  nor  fic  defendoris  as  the." 

Doui^las.  booke  2.  pag.  56. 

And 
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And  thus  a  man  of  confirmed  courage,  i.  e.  a  confirmed 
heart,  is  properly  faid  to  be  a  Builded,  Built,  or  bold  man ; 
who,  in  the  Anglofaxon,  is  termed  Bylb,  Bylbet),  De-bylb,  He- 
bylbet),  as  well  as  Bab.  The  Anglofaxon  words  Bolt>  and  Bolt, 
i.  e.  Builded,  Built,  are  both  likewife  ufed  indifferentl}^  for  what 
we  now  call  a  Building  (i.  e.  Builden)  or  ftrong  edifice. 

Bolt,  as  we  now  apply  it,  is  that  by  which  a  door,  flmtter, 
&c.  is  faftened  or  ftrengthened. 

Drop — Any  thing  Dripped;  the  paft  participle  of  To  Drip. 

Chop — Any  thing  Chipped ;  the  paft  participle  of  the  verb 
To  Chip. 

Plot — i.  e.  Flighted.  A  plighted  agreement;  any  agree- 
ment to  the  performance  of  which  the  parties  have  plighted 
their  faith  to  each  other. 

"  Pilgrames  and  Palmers  Plyght  hem  togyther 
"  For  to  i'eke  S.  James  and  fayntes  at  Rome." 

Vifion  of  P.  Pioughman.  fol.  1.  pag.  2.  ' 

Pledge — i.  e.  PlegJit :  the  paft  participle  of  the  fame  verb 
To  Plight.  The  thing  Plighted;  from  the  Anglofaxon  verb 
Plihran,  Exponere  vel  objicere  periculo,  fpondere,  oppig- 
nerare. 

Spot  )The  paft  participle  of  the  verb  To  Spit,  a.  s. 
SpouT5Spirran.     Spot  is  the  matter  Spitten,  Spate,  or 
Spitted:  and  spout  is  the  place  whence  it  was  Spitten  or  Spate. 

S  Snot 
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Snot         the  paft  participle  of  the  verb  To  Snite,  A.  s. 

Snout  Irn^an,  emungere,  To  Wipe.  Snot  the  matter 
Suited  or  wiped  away.    Snout  the  part  Snited  or  wiped. 

He  that  SNITE3  his  nofe,  and  hath  it  not.  forfeits  his  face  to 
"  the  king." 


Ray's  Proverbial  Sayings,  pag.  68. 


Shot 
Shotten 
Shut 
Shuttle 
Shuttle  cork 
Shoot 
Shout 
Shit 
Shitten 
Shittle 
Sheet 
Scot 
Italian  Scotto 
French  Escot,  tcoT 
Italian  Schiatta 
Scout 

SCAT£S 

Skit 
Skittish 

Dutch  SCHEET 

Sketch 
Dutch  Schets 
Italian  Schizzo 
French  Esquisse 
Latiu-  Sagitta. 


AU  thefe,  fo  varioufly  written, 
pronounced  and  applied,  have  but 
one  common  meaning:  and. are  ail 
the  paft  participle,  fcear,  of  the 
Anglofaxon  and  EngUih  verb  rcyran, 
j-ciran,  To  Shite,  i.  e.  projicere, 
dejicere,  to  throw,  to  caft  forth,  to 
throw  out. 


Under  the  article  sheet,  Junius 

promifed-  "  Variarum  vocabuU 

"  j-cear  acceptionum  cxempla,  Deo 
"  vitam  virejfque  largiente,  Le6tori 
"  fuppeditabit  lexicon  noftrum 
"  Anglofaxonicum."  But  this  has 
not  been  performed. 


*'  About 
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"  About  me  than  my  fwerde  I  belt  agane, 

"  And  SCHOTE  my  lefte  arme  in  my  I'cheild  aU  mete." 

Douglas,  booke  2.  pag.  6l. 

Syne  take  his  wand,  quhare  with,  as  that  thai  tel, 
"  The  pail  faulis  he  cauchis  out  of  hell, 
"  And  ulhir  fum  thare  gaith  gan  schete  ful  hot 
"  Deip  in  the  forouful  grifle  hellis  Pot.'' 

Douglas,  booke  4.  pag.  108. 

"  AU  kynd  defenfis  can  Troianis  prouide, 

*'  Threw  ftanis  doun,  and  shotys  here  and  thare, 

"  At  euery  part  or  opin  fenifter." 

^  Douglas,  booke  9-  pag.  296. 

"  The  archer  SHEXYNGE-in  this  bowe  is  Cryfte." 

Diues  and  Paupe7\  8th  comm.  cap.  15. 

"  Eke  Hanniball  when  fortune  him  outshit 

"  Clene  from  his  reigne,  and  from  all  his  entent." 

So7}ges,  <§'C.  By  the  Earle  of  Surrey,  &c.  fol.  20.  pag.  I. 

"  'Tis  one  of  thofe  odd  tricks  which  forow  shoots 
Out  of  the  minde." 

Antony  and  Cleopatra,  pag.  358. 

"  I  fhall  heare  abide  the  hourely  shot 
"  Of  angry  eyes." 

Cymbeime.  p.  S70. 

"  Another  foul  into  my  body  shot." 

B.  and  Fletcher.  Aa  1. 

The  French  ufed  formerly  this  fame  word  in  the  fume  general 

meaning  **  Les  autres  Nes  qui  nerent  mie  cele  par 

S  2  guenchies. 
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"  guenchies,  furent  entrees  en  boche  d'Auie ;  et  ce  eft  la,  ou 
«  li  Braz  Sain  lorge  ciiiet  en  la  grant  mer." 

Ville  Hardhuin.  Edit.  I6OI.  pag.  18, 

1  have  already  faid,  that  it  is  common  to  all  the  verbs  whofe 
Gharaa'eriftic  letter  is  i  or  y,  to  form  the  paft  tenfe  m  this 
manner;  and  our  anceftors  wrote  it  ad  libitum,  either  with  o, 
or  A  broad,  or  ou,  or  00,  or  u,  or  i  fliort. 

That  a  sHOT-from  a  gun,  or  bow,  or  other  machine, 
means-fomething  Caji  or  Thrown  forth,  needs  neither  inftance 
nor  explanation  to  perfuade  you.  But  a  shot  wmdow  may 
require  both. 

"  And  forth  he  goth,  ielous  and  amerous, 
"  Tyl  he  came  to  the  carpenters  hous, 
"  A  lytel  after  the  cockes  had  ycrowe, 
"  And  dreffed  him  by  a  shot  Avyndawe." 

MyllersTale.  fol.  13.  pag.  I.  col  I. 

"  Quharby  the  day  was  Damng  wele  I  knew ; 
"  Bad  bete  the  fyre,  and  the  candyll  alicht, 
"  Syne  bliffit  me,  and  in  my  wedis  dicht;  ^ 
"  Ane  scHOT  wyndo  unfchet  any  litel  On  Char." 

Douglas,  prol.  to  booke  7-  pag-  202. 

A  shot  window  means  a  projeBed  window,  thrown  out 
beyond  the  reft  of  the  front:  What  we  now  call  a  Bow  window. 
And  this  was  a  very  common  method  in  our  antient  houfes- 
(many  of  which  ftill  remain  ;)  and  was  a  circumftance  worth 
the  painting  poet's  notice;  as  affording  a  much  better  ftation^ 
8 
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for  the  ferenading  Clerk  Abfolon  (whom  I  think  I  now  fee) 
than  that  which  Mr.  Urry  and  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  aflign  to  him  *. 

When  Speed  (in  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  pag.  27.)  fays 
to  Launce — "  lie  to  the  alehoufe  with  you  prefently ;  where 
"  for  one  shot  of  five  pence,  thou  flialt  haue  five  thoufand 

"  welcomes  What  elfe  does  he  fay,  but  that — For  five 

pence  Caji  down,  or,  For  one  Co/?  of  five  pence,  he  fhali  have 
five  thoufand  welcomes  ? 

A  SHOTTEN  herring,  is  a  herring  which  has  Cq/i  or  TJirown 
forth  its  fpawn. 

A  SHOOT  of  a  tree,  (In  Italian  schiatta  -f,  which  is  the 
fame  participle)  is — That  which  the  tree  has  CaJi  forth,  or 
Thrown  forth. 

"  Quhare  ftude  ane  wod,  with  schoutand  bewis  fchene." 

Douglas,  boke  6.  pag.  I89. 


*  Mr.  Urry  alters  the  Text  to  "  shop"  window. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  retains  shot  window ;  but  fays — "  That  is,  I  fuppofe,  a 
'*  window  that  was  shut." 

t  Ferrari  derives  schiatta  from  "  Caudex,  Caudico,  Ciocco,  Caudi- 
cata,  Schiatta:"  or  from  "  Scatter iendo or  from  "  Scapus." — 
Menage  difapproves  thefe,  and  fays — Crederei  piutofto  derivafTe  da 
"  Planta,  Exfplanta,  Scfiianta,  Schiatta."  And,  upon  fecond  thoughts, 
is  fo  well  fatisfied  with  this  latter  derivation  from  Planta;  that  his 
Crederei piutojio  is  converted  into-—"  Ne  viene  al Jicuro." 


A  SHOUT 
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A  SHOUT  ("  a  word,  fays  Johnfon,  of  which  no  etymology 
is  known")  is  no  other  than  the  fame  participle  differently 
fpelled,  and  applied  to  found  Thrown  forth  from  the  mouth. 

"  The  nobles  bended  as  to  loue's  ftatue,  and  the  Commons  made  a 
"  Shower  and  thunder,  with  their  caps  and  showts." 

Coriolafius.  pag.  11. 

"  You  SHOOT  me  forth  in  acclamations  hyperbolical, 
"  As  if  I  lou'd  my  little  fliould  be  dieted 
"  In  prayfes." 

Coriolams.  pag.  7. 

"  They  threw  their  caps 

"  As  they  would  hang  them  on  the  homes  o'  th'  moone, 
*'  Shooting  their  emulation." 

Coriolams.  pag.  2. 

"  Unshoot  the  noife  that  banilh'd  Martius; 
"  Repeale  him," 

Coriolanus.  pag.  29. 

Shut  and  shit  are  alfb  the  paft  tenfe  (and  therefore  paft 
participle)  of  the  verb  To  Shite.  And  though,  according  to 
the  modern  fafliion,  we  now  write — To  Shut  the  door — the 
common  people  generally  pronounce  it  more  properly  and 
nearly  to  the  original  verb,  and  fay — To  Shet  the  door:  Which 
means  to  Throw  or  Cajl  the  'door  to.  But  formerly  it  was 
otherwife  written  and  pronounced  :  nor  had  a  falfe  delicacy 
profcribed  a  very  innocent  and  decent  word,  till  affectation 
made  it  otherwife. 

"  Forfothe 
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"  Forfothe  bifore  the  faith  cam,  we  weren  kepte  undur  the  lawe  shit 
togidir  in  to  that  faith  that  was  to  be  Ihewid.  And  fo  the  lawe  was 
oure  litel  maftir  in  Crift. " 

Galathies.  chap.  ii.  (v.  23,  24.) 

**  Thefe  han  power  of  shittyng  heuen,  that  yt  reyne  not  in  the  daies 
of  her  pi'ophecie."  ApocaUps.  chap.  xi.  (v.  6.) 

"  There  Chrift  is  in  kingedome  to  clofe  and  to  shit, 
**  And  to  open  it  to  hem,  and  heuens  blifle  Ihewe." 

Vif.  of  P.  Ploughman,  paff.  1.  fol.  2.  pag.  2. 

"  Marchaunts  meten  with  him  and  made  him  abide 
And  SHiTTE  hym  in  her  fhoppes  to  Ihewen  her  ware." 

Vif.  of  P.  Ploughman,  paff.  3.  fol.  xi.  pag.  1. 

*'  For  there  is  none  fo  lytel  thyng 
'*  So  hyd  ne  clofed  with  shyttyng 
"  That  it  ne  is  fene." 

Rom.  of  the  Rofe.  fol.  127.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

"  And  the  fothfaft  garner  of  the  holy  grayne, 
"  As  fayth  Guydo,  was  a  mayde  fwcte, 
"  In  whome  was  shytte,  fothely  for  to  fayne, 
"  The  facred  ftore." 

Lydgate.    L]jfe  of  our  Lady,  pag.  128. 

'*  For  of  her  wombe  the  cloyfter  virginall 

"  Was  euer  eliche  bothe  firfte  and  lafte 

**  Clofed  and  shytte,  as  caftell  pryncipall, 

*'  For  the  holy  ghofte  deuifed  it  and  cafte,  ^ 

"  And  at  bothe  tymes  shytte  as  lyke  fafte 

"  In  her  chyldynge  no  more  through  grace  ybroke 

"  Than  at  her  conceyuynge  than  it  was  unloke." 

Lyfe  of  our  Lady.  pag.  210. 

Q  "  Fadei 
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Fader  Jofeph,  ye  knowe  well  that  ye  buryed  the  body  of  Jhefu, 
and,  fader,  ye  knowe  well  that  we  suytte  you  in  prifon,  and  we 
"•coudenot  fynde  you  therin,  and  therfore  tell  us  what  befell  there. 
"  Then  Jofeph  anfwered  and  fayd,  Whan  ye  dyde  shytte  me  in  the 
"  clofe  pryfon"  &c. 

Nychodemus  Gofpell.  chap.  1 3. 

"  Than  they  lad  them  in  to  theyr  fynagoge,  and  whan  they  had 
"  SHYJTE  the  dores  furely  they  toke  theyr  lawes  &c." 

Nychodemus  Gofpell.  chap.  15. 

"  Shytte  myghtely  your  gatqs  with  yren  barres." 

Nychodemus  Gofpell.  chap.  15. 

"  All  the  gates  aisd  shyttynges  with  yren  barres  and  boltes  all  to 
"  Brq/ie  in  his  holy  comynge. " 

Nychodemus  Gofpell.  chap.  \6. 

"  Whan  man  or  woman  fliolde  pray,  they  fliolde  go  in  to  theyr 
"  chambre  and  shytte  the  dore  to  them.  The  dore  that  we  fliolde 
"  SHYTTE  ben  our  fyue  wyttes  outwarde,  to  flee  dyftraccion." 

Diues  ajid  Pauper,  fyrfte  comm.  cap.  54. 

"  She  faye,  that  flie  hadde  leuer  to  shytte  herfelfe  all  quyck  in  the 
"  graue,  than  to  harme  eny  foule  that  God  made  to  his  lykenefle." 

Diues  and  Pauper.  10th  comm.  cap.  4, 

*'  The  yates  of  this  cyte  fliall  neuer  be  shytte." 

Diues  and  Pauper.  10th  comm.  chap.  11. 

"  Sometymes  the  mouth  of  the  matrice  is  fo  large  and  ample  that  it 
"  cannot  conueniently  SHYTTf  itfelfe  together,  nether  contayne  the 
"  feture  or  conception." 

Byrth  of  Mankynde,  fol.  41.  pag.  1. 

"  And 
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"  And  holding  out  her  fyngers,  siiytting  together  her  hand,  &c." 

Byrthe  of  Mankynde,  fol.  51.  pag.  1. 

"  The  woman  fealeth  her  malrice  verye  faftelye  onclofed  and  shytte, 
in  fo  muche  &c." 

Byrthe  of  Manlcyitde,  fol.  84.  pag.  2. 

"  The  foure  fayde  Biftioppes  denounced  kynge  Ihon  with  his  realmc 
"  of  Englande  accurfed,  and  shitte  fafte  the  doores  of  the  churches." 

Fabian,  pag.  28. 

"  That  boke  whiche  as  fain6t  lohan  faith  in  the  Apocalyps  is  fo  shyt 
with  vii  clapfes,  that  it  fcannot  be  opened  but  by  the  lambe,  that  whaq 
"  he  SHYTTETH,  then  can  no  man  open  it,  and  whan  he  openeth  it, 
than  can  no  man  shyt  it." 

Sir  T.  Mores  Workes.    A  Dialogue        1  ft  boke.  pag.  111. 

"  The  temple  of  Chrift  is  mans  harte,  and  God  is  not  included  nor 
"  SHIT  in  any  place." 

Sir  T.  IMores  Workes.     A  Dialogue  ^c.  pag.  122. 

"  Goddes  determinacions  be  hydden  fronie  us,  and  euery  wyndowe 
*'  SHYT  up,  where  we  myghte  pere  into  them." 

Gardeners  Declaration  againji  loye.  fol.  45.  pag.  2. 

"  His  difciples  knew  not  how  he  erttryd,  the  dores  being  shit." 

A  Declaration  of  Clirifte.    I3y  lohan  Hoper.  cap,  8, 

I  do  not  know  that  it  is  worth  while ;  but  it  can  do  no  harm 
to  notice,  that  the  expreffion  of — getting  shut  of  a  thing — 
means — to  get  a  thing  thrown  off  or  Cajl  from  us.    And  that 
a  Weaver's  shuttle  or  siiittle  {Shut-del,  Shit-dcl)  means  a 
■-finaH  inftvuincn^  shot,  i.  e.  Throicn  or  Caft. 

X  Ani 
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~    "  An  honeft  weaver,  and -as  good  a  workman 
"  As  e'er  shot  shuttle." 

B.  and  Fletcher,    The  Coxcotnbe.  pag.  334;» 

A  snuTTLE-cork  or  siiiTTLE-coik  has  the  fame  meaning- 
i.  e.  A  cork  Thrown  or  Cajt  (backward  and  forwaj'd.) 

Sheet,  (whether  a  sheet  for  a  bed,  a  sheet  of  water,  & 
SHEET  of  lightning,  a  sheet  anchor,  &c.).  is  alfo  the  fame- 
participle  j-ceat. 

What  we  now  write  sheet  anchor  was  formerly  Avritten: 
shot  anchor, 

"  Certaine  praiers  flioulde  ther  be  fayd :  and-  tliya  was  againft  the 
'*  Stone  the  very  shote  anker." 

Sir  T,  More.s  Workes.    A  Dialogue  S^c.  2d  boke.  pag.  19-5. 

"  Thei  runne  to  tlie  herefie  of  the  Donatiftes  as  to  a  shoote  anker."' 
TraiRife  of  the  preteiifed  Marriage  of  Priefles.  chap.  2. 

But,^  befides  the  above  diiferent  ways  of  writing  and  pro- 
nouncing this  fame  participle,  as  with  other  verbs we  have,, 
with  this  verb,  another  fource  of  variation.  The  Anglofaxonjc 
was  pronounced  both  as  sH  and  as  sk.  The  paj  tieiplc  there- 
fore of  j-ciran,  upon  that  account,  allumes  another  apparently 
different  form :  and  this  different  pronunciation  (and  confe- 
quently  different  writing)  has  given  us  scot-,  scout,  scate,. 
and  skit. 

Scot  and  shot  are  mutually  interchangeable.  They  ar<} 
merely  one  and  the  fame  word,  viz,  the  Anglofaxon  j-cear,  the- 

pall 
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paft  participle  of  j^ciran  ;  the  yc  being  differently  pronounced. 
Scot  free,  scot  and  lot,  Ilome-scoT,  &c.  are  tbc  fame  as 
SHOT  free,  shot  and  lot,  Rome  shot  &c. 

The  Italians  have  (from  us)  this  fame  word  scotto,  applied 
and  ufed  by  them  for  the  fame  purpofe  as  by  us.  Dante  ufes 
it  in  his  Purgatory :  and  is  cenfured  for  the  ufe  of  it,  by  tliofc 
who,  ignorant  of  its  meaning,  fuppofed  it  to  be  only  a  low,  tavern 
expreffion ;  and  applicable  only  to  a  tavern  reckoning.  ^And 
from  this  Italian  scotto  the  French  have  their  Efcot,  Ecot, 
employed  by  them  for  the  faine  purpofe. 

This  word  has  extremely  puzzled  both  the  Italian  and  French 
etymologifts.  Its  ufe  and  application  they  well  knew  :  they 
could  not  but  know  :  It  was — "  L'argent  jdt6  fur  la  table  de 

r  hote,  pour  prix  du  repas  qu'  on  a  pris  chez  lui." — But  its 
etymology,  or  the  real  fignification  of  the  word,  taken  by  itfelf, 
(which  alone  could  afford  the  reafon  why  the  word  was  fo  ufed 
and  applied)  intirely  efcaped  them.  Some  confidered  that,  in 
a  tavern,  people  ufually  pay  for  what  they  have  eaten :  thefe 
therefore  imagined  that  scotto  might  come  from  ExcoEius  oi 
Coquere ;  and  that  it  was  ufed  for  the  payment  of  ExcoSius  cibm, 
ExcoElo,  Efcotlo,  Scotto. 

Others  confidered  that  men  did  not  always  eat  in  a  tavern ; 
and  that  their  payment,  though  only  for  wine,  was  Hill  called 
scotto.  Thefe  therefore  fixed  upon  a  common  circumftance, 
viz.  that,  Avhethcr  eating  or  drinking,  men  were  equally  forced 
or  compelled  to  pa}'-  the  reckoning :  they  therefore  fought  for 
the  etymology  in  Cogcre  and  Excogcre.  CoaRoy  Excoa&o,  Ex- 
cocto,  Excoito,  Scotto. 

T  2  Indeed, 
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Indeed,  if  the  derivation  mull  neceirarily  have  been  found 
in  the  Latin,  J  do  not  know  where  elfc  lliey  could  better  liave 
gone  for  it.    But  it  is  a  great  iniftake,  into  whicli  both  tlie 
Itahan  and  Latin  etymologifts  have  fallen,  to  fuppofe  that 
all  the  Italian  rauft  be  found  in   the  Latin,   and  all  the 
Latin  in  the  Greek:  lor  the  fa6l  is  otherwife.     The  bulk 
and  foundation  of  the  Latin  language  is  Greek  ;  but  great  part 
of  the  Latin  is  the  language  of  our  northern  anceftors,  graf  ted 
upon  the  Greek.    And  to  our  northern  language  the  etymo- 
logift  muft  go,  for  that  part  of  the  Latin  which  the  Greek  will 
not  furnifli :  and  there,  without  any  twilling  or  turning  or  ridi- 
culous forcing  and  torturing  of  Avords,  he  will  eafily  and  clearly, 
find  it.    We  want  therefore  the  teftimony  of  no  hiftorians  to 
conclude  that-  the  founders  of  the  Roman  Hate  and  of  the 
Latin  tongue  came  not  from  Afia,  but  from  the  North  of 
Europe.  For  the  language  cannot  lye.  And  from  the  language 
of  every  nation  we  may  with  certainty  colle6t  its  oiTgin.  In 
the  fame  manner ;  even  though  no  hiftory  of  the  fa6l  had  re- 
mained ;  and  though  another  Virgil  and  another  Dionyfius  had 
again,  in  verfe  and  profe,  brought  another  iEneas  from  another 
Troy  to  fettle  modern  Italy,  after  the  deftruaion  of  the  Roman 
government ;  yet,  in  fpite  of  fuch  falfe  hiftory,  or  filence  of 
hiftory,  we  ihould  be  able,  from  the  modern  lansuase  of  the 
country  (which  cannot  poffibly  lye)  to  conclude  Avith  certainty 
that  our  northern  anceftors  had  again  made  another  fuccefsful 
irruption  into  Italy,  and  again  grafted  their  own  language  upon, 
the  Latin,  as  before  upon  the  Greek.    For  all  the  Italian,, 
which  cannot  be  eafily  fliewn  to  be  Latin,  can  be  eafdy  fliewn* 
to  be  our  Northern  language. 

It  would  therefore,  I  believe,  have  been  in  fomc  degree 
ufeful  to  the  learned  world ;  if  the  prefent  fyftem  of  this 

country 
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country  had  not,  by  a 

that  vir- 
tuous and  harmlefs  good  man,  Mr.  Gilbert  Wakefield.  For  he' 
had,  Ihortly  before  his  death,  agreed  with  me  to  undertake,  in 
Gonjundlion,  a  divifion  and  feparation  of  the  Latin  tongue  into 
two  parts  :  placing  together  in  one  divifion  all  that  could  be. 
clearly  fliewn  to  be  Greek  and  in  the  other  divifion,  all  that 
could  be  clearly  fliewn  to  be  of  Northern  extradion.  And  I 
cannot  forbear  mentioning  to  you  this  circumftance ;  not  to 
revive  your  grief  for  the  lofs  of  a  valuable  man  who  deferved 

but  becaufe,  he  being  dead 
and  I  fpeedily  to  follow  him,  you  may  perhaps  excite  and 
encourage  fome  other  perfons  more  capable  to  execute  a  plan, 
which  wotdd  be  fo  ufeful  to  your  favourite  etymological  amufe- 
ment.  I  fay  ,  you  muft  encourage  them  :  for  there  appears  no 
encouragement  in  this  country  at  prefent 

whichi 

fvvarm  amongft  us  as  numeroufly  as  our  volunteers 

with  this  advantage,  that  none  of  the 
former         *  are  ever  rejected; 

on  account  of  their  principles. 

Good  God !  This  country  '  .  !■  ^^Vhat 

cannot  an 

chieve !  America,  Corfica,  Hanover,  with  all  our 

antient  dependents,  friends  and  allies 

And  in  how  (liort  a  time  !  And  the  inhabitants  of  this  little 

Ifland  (the  only  remaining  fpot) 
Befieged  colleaively  by  France  irom> 

^vithout:. 
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wliilft  his 

growing  rents,  hke  the  goods  of  an  infolvent  trader,  are 

in  the  hands  of  his  who 
now  fuddenly  find  that  they  too  have  a  new  and  additional 
rent,  beyond  their  agreement,  to  pay  to  a  new  and  unforefeen 
landlord. 

F. 

Turn  your  thoughts  from  this  fubje£l.  Get  out  of  the  way 
of  this  vaft  rolling  mafs,  which  might  eafily  have  been  flopped 
at  the  verge  of  the  precipice  ;  but  muft  now  roll  to  the  bottom. 
Why  fliould  it  crufli  you  iinprofitably  in  its  courfe  ? 


H. 

"  Ever  right,  Menenius.    Ever,  Ever." 

A  SCOUT  has  been  fuppofed,  in  fome  manner  (but  it  is  not 
attempted  to  be  fhewn  in  Avhat  manner)  to  belong  to  the  verb 
Ecouter,  Efcouter,  aufcultare.  To  Lijlcn :  and  this,  merely 
becaufe  of  a  refemblance  in  the  found  and  letters  of  that  verb. 
But  is  liftening  the  ufual  bufmefs  of  a  scout  ?  Are  his  ears  all, 
and  his  eyes  nothing?  Is  he  no  good  scout  who  returns  with 
intelligence  of  what  he  has  feen  of  the  enemy,  unlefs  he  has 
likewife  overheard  their  deliberations  ?  Is  an  0«i/-scout  at 
Cricket  fent  to  a  diftance,  that  he  may  the  better  lillen  to  what 
is  paffing?  A  scout  means  (fubaud,  fome  one,  any  one)  sent 

out,  • 
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out,  Say  before  an  army,  to  collect  intelligence  by  any  means  : 
but,  I  luppofe,  by  his  eyes  rather  than  by  his  ears  ;  and  to  give 
notice  of  the  neighbourhood  or  pofition  &:c.  of  an  enemy. 
Sent  out,  (wliich  I  have  here  employed,  becaufe  it  is  the  word 
nioft  ufed  in  modern  difcourfe)  is  equivalent  to  Thrown  or  Cajl.. 
The  Anglofaxon  Sentian  was  ufed  indifferently  for  fciran  :  and 
SEND,  in  old  Englifli,  iovThrown  or  Cajl.   In  the  ninth  chapter 

of  St.  Mark,  verfe  22.  our  modern  tranflation  fays  "  Oft 

"  times  it  hatii  Caji  him  i-nto  the  fire  and  into  the  waters." 

Which  pur  Old  Englifli  tranflation  renders  "  Ofte  he  hath 

"  SENTE  him  bothe  in  to  fier  and  in  to  watir."  And  the  Anglo- 
faxon has  it — iPe  hyne  jelomlice  on  pyp  anb  on  pserep  j"ent>e." 
But  the  plaineft  inflance  I  can  recoiled;  of  the  indifferent  ufe 
of  SEND  and  CaJi  or  Throxm,  is  in  the  12th  chapter  of  Mark. — 
"  And  Ihefu  flttinge  ayens  the  treforie  bihekle  liou  the  cum- 
*'  pany  Ca/iide  money  into  the  treforie  :  and  many  riche  men 
"  Cajiiden  manye  thingis.  Sotheli  whanne  a  pore  widewe 
"  hadde  come,  flie  sente  twey  mynutis,  that  is,  a  ferthing. 
**  And  he  clepinge  togidre  hife  difciplis,  feide  to  hem  ;  treuly 
"  I  feie  to  you,  for  this  pore  widewe  sente  more  than  alle 
"  men  that  senten  in  to  the  treforie  :  for  alle  senten  of 
*'  that  thing  that  was  plenteuofe  to  hem:  fotheli  this  sente 
*'  of  hir  pouert,  alle  thingis  that  flie  hadde,  al  hir  lyflode." 

"  And  Jefus  fat  over  againft  the  treafury,  apd  beheld  how 
*'  the  people  cast  money  into  the  treafury;  and  many  that 
''•  were  rich  cast  in  much.  And  there  came  a  certain  poor 
"  widowy  and  flie  threw  in  two  mites,  which  make  a  farthing. 
"  And  he  called  unto  him  his  difciples,  and  faith  unto  them, 
"  Verily  I  fay  unto  you,  that  this  poor  widow  hath  cast  more 

"  in^ 
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"  in,  than  all  they  Avhich  have  caft  into  the  treafury.  For  all 
"  they  did  cast  in  of  their  abundance ;  but  flie  of  her  want 
*'  did  <2AST  in  all  that  flie  had,  even  all  her  living." 

As  a  WRIT,  the  paft  participle  of  To  Write^  means  (fubaud. 
fomething)  Written;  fo  a  skit,  the  paft  participle  of  j-citan, 
means  (fubaud.  fomething)  Co/?  or  Thrown.  The  word  is  now 
iifed  for  fome  jeer  or  jibe  or  covered  imputation  Thrown  or 
Cnji  upon  any  one.  Tlie  fame  thing  in  jefting  converfation  is 
alfo  called  a  Fling.  But,  as  the  practice  itfelf  has  long  been 
baniflied  from  all  liberal  fociety,  fo"the  word  is  not  eafily  to  be 
found  in  liberal  writings :  and  I  really  cannot  recolle6l  an 
inftance  of  its  ufe.  But  the  adje6live  skiXTisii,  applied  to  a 
horfe  or  Jade  of  any  kind,  is  common  enough. 

The  Dutch  Scheety  peditus,  is  the  fame  participle,  and 
means  merely  (fubaud.  AVind)  Caji  out. 

Our  Englifli  word  Sketch,  the  Dutch  Schets,  the  Italian 
Schjzzo,  and  (though  farther  removed)  the  French  Efquijfe,  are 
all  the  fame  participle.  And,  befides  the  application  ftill 
•common  to  all  thofe  languages,  viz.  "  fpezie  di  difegno  non 

terminate;"  The  Italians  likewife  apply  Schizzo  very  properly 
to — "  Quella  macchia  di  fango,  d'acqua,  o  d'altro  liquore  che 
"  viene  dallo  Schizzare :"  any  fpot  of  dirt,  or  water,  or  other 
iiquor  fpirted  out  upon  us. 

The  Latin  Sagiifa  (pronounce  Saghitfa)  is  likewife  this  fame 
•participle  skit,  with  the  Latin  terminating  Article  a  :  and  it 
■zneans  (fubaud.  fomething)  Caji,  Throz&n,  i.  c.  Shot.   Skity  Skita, 

3  ■  Sakita, 
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SakHa,  SagUa :  (The  earlier  Romans  never  doubled  their 
letters.)  And  Sagitta  comes  not  (as  Ifidorus,  C.  Scaliger, 
Caninius,  Nunnefius  and  Voffius  dreamed)  from  fagaci  iStuy  or 
ccpyfAOit  or  aKi^og,  or  <roiyrj  *. 

Sop 

Soup  f  Are  the   paft  participle  of  the  Anglofaxon  and 
Sup    ^Englifh  verb  Sipan,  To  Sip,  forbere,  macerare. 
SiP  / 

Knot      ^Are  the  paft  participle  of  Cnyttan,  To  K?iU, 
Knight  >    o        7,  7 
Net        i  nectere,  alligare,  attaclier. 

,  "  To  by  a  bell  of  braffe  or  of  bryght  fyluer 
"  And  Knyt  it  on  hys  coUer." 

Vijion  of  P.  Ploughman,  fol.  3.  pag.  2. 

"  I  would  he  had  continued  to  his  country 
"  As  he  began,  and  not  unknitte  himfelfe 
**  The  noble  knot  he  made." 

Coriolanus.  pag.  20. 

"  He  have  this  knot,  knit  up  tomorrow  morning." 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  pag.  71. 

*  "  Sagittam,  q.  fagaci  iBu,  hoc  eft,  veloci  iBu,  ita  appellari  fcribit 
"  Ifidorus.  Caefar  Scaliger  putat  a  <r«yn*«,  elifo  m,  fieri  faga;  unde 
"  Sagitta.  Angelus  Caninius  et  Petrus  Nunnefius  aiunt  venire  ab 
"  obliquo  axiJof,  praemiflb  s.    Sane  vel  hoc  verum  eft;  vel  eft  Sagitta  a 

lecyn.  Ut  omnino  <r«y»is  nomine  contineantur  Omnia  amorim 
"  genera"  Voffius. 

U  "  So 
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"  So  oftep  {ball  the  knot  of  us  call'd 
The  men  that  gaue  their  country  Liberty." 

Julius  Cccfar.  pag.  113. 

Knight — is  Enyc,  Un  attacM. 

"  Ancl  ^cijfifTB,  upon  conclufioxi, 
"  His,  argument  in  fuche  a  forme 
"  Whiche  niaie  the  pleyne  trouth  enforme." 

Gower.  lib.  7-  fol.  149.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

Ye.  l^rjowe  eke  hpwe  it  is  your  owne  knight." 

Troylus.  bokeS.  fol.  177.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

"  Yf  it  were  lefuU  to  fyngell  man  and  fyngell  woman  to  media 
"  togydre  and  gendre,  God  hadde  made  matrymonye  in  vayne,  and 
"  there  wolde  no  man  knitte  hym  undepartably  to  ony  woman." 

Diues  and  Pauper.  6th  comm.  cap.  3. 

"  In  all  places  I  lhall  bee  my  lady  your  daughters  feruant  and  knight 
"  in  right  and  in  >yEong." 

Hijlorie  of  Prince  Arthur.  2d  part.  cb^p.  12. 

O,  find  him,  giue  this  ring  to  my  true  knight." 

RomeO:  an4  Jul^^,.  pag.  66.. 


Net — is  (fubaud.  fomething)  Knitted, 

"  Tbei  ben  together  knet.*^ 

Gower.  lib.  7.  fol.  142.  pag.  1.  col.  li^ 

TIte  goodlyhede  or  beaute  which  that  kynde 
"  In  any  other  lady  had  yfette 
"  Cannot  the  mountenance  of  a  gnat  unbyjide 

"  About 
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About  his  hert,  of  al  Crefdydes  rietto 
"  He  was  fo  narovve  ymaihed  and  yknette* 

Troylus.  boke  3.  fol.  181..  paig,  2.  eol.  2.- 

Slop  "J 

SLOPE\Arc  the  paft  participle  of  flipan,  To  Slip. 
Slip  ) 

Slit  7 — Fiffura  pedis  eervini,  is  the  paft  participle  of 
^i-OT  3  j-htranj  findere»  To  Slit. 

"  Here's  Little  John  hath  harbour'd  you  a  Deer, 
"  I  fee  by  his  tackling.    And  a  hart  of  ten, 
"  I  ti'ow  he  be^  MaiJa«i,  or  blame  your  men: 
"  For  by  his  slot,  his  entries,  and  his  port, 
*'  His  frayings,  fevvmets,  he  doth  promife  fport 
"  And  ftanding  'fore  the  dogs." 

Sad  Shepherd.  Aft  1.  Std  h 

"  Where  harbor 'd  is  the  hart ;  there  often  from  his  feed 
"  The  dogs  of  him  do  find  ;  or  thorough  lltilful  heed, 
"  the  huntsman  by  his  slot,  or  breaki?2g  earthy  perceives 
*'  Where  he  had  gone  to  lodge." 

Pt)ly-olbio72.    Son^  13. 

WiioRfi — Is  the  paft  participle  of  tJyjian,  To  Hire-.  The 
Wt)M  means  fimply  (filbaud.  fome  oiifc,  any  one)  Hirtd.  It  was 
formerly  written  Without  thfc  w.  How^  or  when,  ot  by  whonij 
the  w  ivas  firft  abfatdly  prefiiced,  I  know  noh 

"  Treuli  I  fey  to  yow,  for  pupplicans  dud  no  on  is  ilmlen  go  biforc 
you  in  to  the  rewmc  of  God.    For  John  came  to  you  in  the  wey  of 
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"  rightfulnefle,  and  ye  bileuyde  not  to  hym;  but  pupplicans  and 
"  HOORis  bileuiden  to  him." 

Mattheu.  chap.  xxi. 

**  This  thi  fone  whiche  deuouride  his  fubftaunce  with  hooris," 

Luk.  chap,  xv, 

"  Takynge  membris  of  Crifl,  flial  I  make  membris  of  an  hoore." 

1  Corinthies.  chap.  vi. 

**  Bi  feith  Raib  ho  or  periihide  not." 

Hebrewes.  chap.  xi. 

"  Alfo  forfothe  and  Raib  hoore,  wher  (he  was  not  iuftified  ofwerkis." 

James,  chap.  ii. 

"  I  lhal  fliewe  to  thee  the  dampnacion  of  the  great  hore." 

Apocalyps.  chap.  xvi. 

"  The  watris  that  thou  haft  feyn  where  the  hore  fittith,  ben  pupplis, 
"  folkis  and  tungia  or  langagis.  Thefe  Ihulen  hate  the  fornycarie 
"  or  hoore." 

Apocalips,  chap.  17. 

"  Shal  I  make  the  membres  of  Chrift,  partes  of  the  hores  bodye." 

DeteBion  of  the  Detiils  Sophijirie.  fol.  96.  pag.  Q. 

"  In  confirmation  of  this  explanation  of  the  word  (though  it 
needs  none,  for  it  is  in  the  regular  and  ufual  courfe  of  the 
whole  language)  we  have  the  practice  of  other  languages : 
which,  on  the  fame  fcore,  give  the  fame  denomination  to  the 
fame  thing.  Thus,  as  Voffius  has  well  obferved,  Meretrix  m 
Latin  is  fo  denominated  a  Merendo;  and  Uo^voq,  Uo^vyi,  in  Greek, 
05  Ui^voiu  (quod  oc  Ut^uu)  vendo. 

Am 
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F. 

Am  I  then  to  underftand  that  all  the  other  words  of  reproach 
(fo  numerous  and  diffimilar)  which  are  call  upon  unchafte 
women,  have  a  fimilar  etymology  ?  And  that  all  thofe  deno- 
minations {Harlot^  Frojiitute,  Concubine,  Wench,  Trull,  Funk, 
Drab,  Strumpet)  have  alfo  a  reference  to  Sale  and  Hire  ? 

H. 

Not  fo.  In  one  refpe6l  they  have  all  a  refemblance;  ina^ 
much  as  they  are  all  pall  participles ;  but  they  do  not  all 
relate  to  the  circumftance  of  Sale  or  Hire,  as  whore  and 
HARLOT  do. 

Harlot — I  believe  with  Dr.  Th.  Hickes,  is  merely  Horelet,. 
the  diminutive  of  hore.  The  word  was  formerly  applied  (and 
commonly)  to  a  very  different  fort  of  Hireling,  for  that  is  all 
which  it  means,  to  Males  as  well  as  Females.  In  Troylus  audi 
CreJ/ida,  Therlites  tells  Patroclus, 

"  Thou  art  thought  to  be  Achilles  male  varlot. 
P.    "  Male  VAiiLOT,  you  rogue,  What's  that? 
Th.  "  Why  his  mafculine  -whore." 

Varlet  ^Tlie  antient  VARLET  and  the  modern  valet  for 
Valet   ^Hireling,  I  believe  to  be   the    fame  word  as 
harlot  ;  the  afpirate  only  changed  to  v,  and  the  r,  by 
effeminate  and  flovenly  fpeech,  fupprelTed  in  the  latter:  as 
Lord,  by  afiedation,  is  now  frequently  pronounced  Zoc^  or 

¥ou* 
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F. 

You  do  not  furely  produce  to  me  thefe  words  of  Tlierrites, 
to  fhew  that  harlot  was  applied  to  males  as  well  as  to 
females :  for  they  contain  an  infamous  charge  againft  Patro- 
clus,  and  intended  to  give  him  a  female  appellation  and  office. 

H. 

Agreed.    But  they  fhew  that  varlot  and  whore  were 
fynonimous  terms.    For  the  common  application  of  harlot 
Ao  men,  merely  as  perfons  receiving  wages  or  hire,  1  muft 
produce  other  inftances.  i'o  '     •  ' 

^       "  He  was  a  gentel  harlot  and  a  kynde 

*'  A  better  felowe  ihuldie  a  tnau  nat  fyndd*" 

Prologues.    The  Sompmurt 

"  Ye:  falfe  HARLOT  (quod  the  Miller)  hafte. 
"  A  falfe  traytour,  falfe  clerke  (quod  he) 

Rcues  Talc.  fol»  17*  pag*  li  col.  j2j 

A  fturdy  harLoI'  went  hem  ay  behyndei 
"  That  was  her  hoftes  man,  and  bare  a  facke." 

Sompners  Tale*  foL  42i  pag.  2*  col.  i« 

*'  Suche  HARLOTTES  ftiul  mcti  difciaunder." 

Plowmans  Tale,  fot.  94.  pag.  2.  col.  it 

"  Falfe  Semblarit  (quod  Loue)  iri  thys  wyfe 
"  I  take  the  here  to  my  feruyce,  &c. 
**  My  kyng  of  harlotes  lhalt  thou  be." 

Rem.  of  the  Rofe.  foh  14^.  pag.  1.  tol.  \. 
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**  The  bifly  knapis  and  verlotis  of  his  ftabil 
^*  About  thaym  ftude." 

Douglas,  booke  la.  pag.  409k 

*'  This  day  (great  duke)  (he  fliut  the  d-oores  upon  me, 
"  While  llie  with  haklo/is  feafied  in  my  houfe." 

Comedy  of  Errors,  pag.  98.. 

"  The  HAULOX-king  is  quite  beyond  mine  arme."  ' 

Winters  Tale.  pag.  2S4» 

V.       "  Let  not  your  too*  nauchi  wealth,  Sir,  make  you  furious. 

Corb.  "  Away  thou  VAaLET.. 

V.       "  Why,  Sir  ?■ 

Corb.  "  Doft  thou  mock  me  ? 

V.       "  You  mock  the  worlds  Sir.    Did  yoa  not  change  Wills  ? 

Corb.  "  Out,  HARLOT." 

Volpone.  Tlie  Fox.  Aa  2.  See.  6^ 

"  It  is  written  in  SoUnus  de  mirabilib«s  mundi,  thai  in  the  Illand  of 
*'  Sardinia  there  is  a  well ;  whereof  if  a  true  man  doe  dirinke,  his  eie 
"  fight  ftraight  waie,  waxeth  cleere but  if  a,  falfe  HiARLot  doe  but  lup  of 
"  it,  hee  waxeth  ftarke  bliade  out  of  haade,  although  hee;  did.  fee  neuec- 
"  fo  well  before." 

Wilfon  upon  Ufuric  fol.  18&.. 

Prostitute  .  . 

Concubine  peed  no  explanation. 

"Wench — is  the  paft  paTticipIte  of  rinciati',  To.Winlc..  i.  e; 
One  that  i»  Winked  at ;  and,  bj  implication,,  who  may  be  had! 
fey  a  nod  or  a  Wink.  Obierv^j,  timt  great  numbers  of  words  in^ 
Englifti  are  written. and  pronounced  indifferent!;)^  with  ch  or  k. 
As  Speak  and  ^^eecA,,  Brmk  and  Jireachr  ^t&h  and.  Stechy.  Bilce 

and.' 
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and  DitcJi,  Drink  and  Drench,  Poke  and  Pouch,  Stmk  and 
Stench,  Thack  and  Thatch,  Stark  smd  Starch,  Wake  and  Watch, 
Kirk  and  Church,  &c, 

TnuLL. 

"  I  icar'd  the  dolphin  and  his  trull." 

IJiPart  Henri/  6.  pag.  102. 

"  Only  til'  adulterous  Anthony,  moft  large 

"  In  his  abhominations  turnes  you  off, 

"  And  giues  his  potent  regiment  to  a  trull." 

Antony  and  Cleopatra,  pag.  354. ' 

Amyddis  Itale,  under  the  hillis  law, 
"  Thare  ftandis  ane  famous  ftede  wele  beknaw, 
*'  That  for  his  brute  is  namyt  in  mony  land, 
"  The  vale  Amfanftus  hate,  on  ather  hand 
"  Quham  the  fydis  of  ane  thik  wod  of  tre  -  "  j 

"  Clofis  all  derne  with  Ikuggy  bewis  hie  :  •  , 

*'  Ane  routand  burn  amydwart  therof  rynnis^ 
*^  Rumland  and  foundand  on  the  craggy  quhynnis  ; 
*'  And  eik  forgane  the  brokin  brow  of  the  mont 
"  Ane  horribill  caue  with  brade  and  large  front 
"  Thare  may  be  fene  ane  throll,  or  aynding  ftede 
"  Of  terribill  Pluto  fader  of  hel  and  dede, 
"  Ane  rift  or  fwelth  fo  griflie  for  to  fe, 
"  To  Acheron  reuin  doun  that  hellis  fye, 
"  Gapand  with  his  peftiferus  goule  full  wyde." 

Douglas,  boke  7.  pag.  227- 

"  Eft  locvs,  Itahas  in  medio  fub  montibus  altis, 
"  Nobilis,  et  fama  multis  memoratus  in  oris, 
"  Amfandi  vallea :  denfis  bunc  frondibus  ati'um 

*'  Urget 
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*'  Urget  utrinque  latus  nemoris,  medioque  fragoius 
"  Dat  fonitum  faxis  et  torto  vortice  torrens : 
"  Ilic  i'pecus  horrendum,  et  laevi  fpiracula  Ditis 
"  Mouilrantur  :  ruptoque  ingcns  Acheronte  vorago 
"  Peftiferusaperit  fauces." 

Trull,  applied  to  a  woman,  means  jjeiforata.  Dyjiel,  Dyjxl; 
the  paft  participle  of  the  Anglofaxon  verb  ©yjilian,  perforare. 
And  as  Dyjihan  or  Diplian,  by  a  very  common  tranfpofition  of 
R,  is  in  Englifli  Thrill;  fo  the  regular  paft  participle  of  Dijxhan, 
viz.  Dyjil  or  Dujil,  is  become  the  Englilh  throll,  Thruly  or 

TRULL. 

"  All  were  they  fore  hurte,  and  namely  one 

"  That  with  a  fpere  was  Tlirouled  his  breft  bone." 

KtJt/ghtes  Tale.  fol.  9.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

"  He  coude  hys  comynge  not  forbeare, 
"  Thoughe  he  him  Thrylled  with  a  fpeare." 

Rom.  of  the  Rofe.  fol.  156.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

"  So  Thyrled  with  the  poynt  of  remembraunce 
"  The  fwerde  of  forowe." 

Complaynt  of  Annelyda.  fol.  272.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

"  Howe  that  Arcite,  Annelyda  fo  fore 

"  Hath  Thrilled  with  the  poynt  of  remembraunce." 

Complaynt  of  Annelyda.  fol.  273.  pag.  1.  coL  i2. 

"  The  fpeare  alas,  that  was  fo  lharpe  withal 
"  So  7/!ri//^(/ my  herte." 

Mary  Magdaleync.  fol.  33(5.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 
.  X  "iVut 
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"  But  wel  I  wot  the  fpear^  with  euery  nayle 
"  Thirled  my  foule." 

Mary  Magdaleyne.  fol.         pag.  2.  col.  1. 

Punk. 

"  She  may  be  a  puncke  :  for  many  of  tliem  are  neither  maid,  widow, 
"  nor  wife." 

Meafurefor  Mcqfure.  pag.  81. 

"  Squiring  punck  and  Puncklings  up  and  down  the  city." 

B.  and  Fletcher.    Martial  Maid. 

Punk  is  the  regular  paft  participle  of  Pynjan,  pungere : 
and  it  means  (fubaud.  a  female)  Pung  or  Pujic.  i.  e.  Pundta. 

"  Lo,  he  cometh  with  cloudis,  and  ech  ige  lhal  fee  him,  and  thei 
"  pungiden  or  prickiden  hym." 

ApocaUps.  chap.  i. 

"  Behold,  he  cometh  with  clouds,  and  every  eye  ihall  fee  him,  and 
*'  they  alfo  which  pierced  him." 

Revelation,  chap.  i.  verfe  7- 

Drab — Is  the  paft  participle  of  d-KGlBAN,  ejicere,  ex- 
pellere. 

"  They  fay  he  keepes  a  Troyan  drab,  and  ufes  the  traitour  Chalcas 
"  his  tent." 

Troylus  and  CreJJida. 

Therfites  here  gives  Creffida  the  appellation  of  drab,  with 
peculiar  propriety  :  for,  according  to  his  llanderous  fpeech, 
who  never  omitted  a  circumftance  of  reproach,  flie  was  fo  in 
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more  fenfes  than  one.  She  was  Djiabbe,  as  fences  (for  fo  our 
anceftors  applied  this  participle) :  and  flie  was  Dpab  and 
Troyan  Dpab,  as  being  expelled  and  an  Out-cajt  from  Troy. 

Strumpet — i.  e.  Stroiipot-,  a  compound  of  two  Dutch  par- 
ticiples. Which,  being  Dutch,  let  Caflknder  and  his  alibciatc 
explain. 

F. 

Speaking  of  Fo77e^5,  you  mentioned  the  word  lord.  That 
word  is  not  yet  become  quite  an  opprobrious  term,  whatever 
it  may  be  hereafter :  which  will  depend  intirely  upon  the  con- 
du£i  of  thofe  who  may  bear  that  title,  and  the  means  by  which 
it  may  ufually  be  obtained.  But  what  does  the  word  mean  ? 
For  I  can  never  believe,  with  Skinner,  that  it  proceeds  from — 
"  J^lap,  panis  et  Ford  (pro  Afford)  fuppeditare :  quia  fcilicet 
multis  panem  largitur,  i.  e.  multos  alit."  *  For  the  animal 
we  have  lately  known  by  that  name  is  intirely  of  a  different 
defcription. 

H. 

You  know,  it  was  antiently  written  l?lapojvo  ;  and  our  etymo- 
Jogilts  were  milled  by  )?lap,  which,  as  they  truly  faid,  certainly 


*  Lord,  ab  a.  s.  Wapopb,  poftea  Louejxb,  Dominus  :  lioc  a  blajr, 
panis,  et  Ford  pro  Afford  fuppeditare.  Quia  fc.  dominus,  i.  e.  nobilis 
multi*  panem  largitur,  i.  e.  multos  alit."  Skimicr. 

Junius  and  Verftegan  concur  with  this  derivation;  though  Junius 
acknowledges  a  difficulty — "  quoniam  nufquam  adhuc  incid.eram  in  vo- 
"  cabulum  A.  Saxonicum,  quod  refpondcrct  Angl.  Afford.'" 

X  2  means 
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mean's  and  is  our  modcin  loaf.  But  when  they  had  told  us 
that  LOA¥  came  from  );lap,  they  thought  their  buiinels  witb 
that  word  was  complcated.  And  this  is  their  ufual  pradlice 
with  other  words.  But  I  do  not  lb  undcrftand  etyiuolog}'.  I 
Gould  as  well  be  contented  to  ftop  at  loaf  in  the  Englifli,  as 
at  ):5]ap  in  the  Anglolaxon  :  for  fuch  a  derivation  atfbrds  no 
additional  nor  ultimate  meaning.  'J'he  queftion  with  me  is 
ftill,  why  l^lap  in  the  Anglofaxon  ?  I  want  a  meaning,  as  the 
caufe  of  the  appellation;  and  not  merely  a  fmiilar  word  in; 
another  language. 

Had  they  confidered  that  we  ufe  the  different  terms  bread 
and  DOUGH  and  loaf  for  the  fame  material  fubllance  in  diffe- 
rent ftates ;  they  would  probably  have  fought  for  the  et3anoiogy 
or  different  meanings  of  thofe  words,  in  the  circumftances  of  the 
different  flates.  And  had  they  fo  fought,,  they  probably  would 
have  found  :  and  the  meaning  of  the  word  l?lap  Avould  have 
faved  them  from,  the  abfurdity  of  their  derivation  of  lord. 

Bread  we  have  already  explained:  It  is  Brayed  grain. 
After  breaking  or  pounding  the  grain,  the  next  ftate  in  the 
procefs  towards  LOAF:  is  DOUGH.  And 

Dough — Is  the  pall  participle  of  the  Anglofaxon  verb. 
Deapian,  to  moiften  or  to  wet.  Dough  therefore  or  doav 
means  Wetted. : 

You  will  not  fail  to  obferve  en  paflant,  that  dew — (a.  s. 
Deap)  though  differently  fpelled  and  pronounced,  is  the  fame 
participle  with  the  fame  meaning.. 
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"  Ane  hate  fyry  power,  war  me  and  dew, 

"  Heuinly  begynnyng  aiicl  original 

"  Bene  in  thay  fedis  quhilliis  we  faulis  cal." 

Douglas,  lib.  6.  pag. 

"  Of  Paradife  the  well,  in  fothfaftnes 

"  Foyibn  that  floweth  in  to  Ibndry  royames 

"  The  Ibyle  to  adewe.  witk  his  I'wete  ftreames." 

Lyjc  of  oure  Za^/j/.  pag.  165.- 

"  Wherefore  his  mother  of  very  tender  herte 

*'  Out  Brajic  on  teres  and  might  herfelfe  nat  <S?ere, 

"  That  all  BYCEWED  where  her  eyen  clere." 

LyJ'c  of  oure  Lady.  pag.  \67, 

"  And  let  my  brefte,  benigne  lorde,  be  dewed 
"  Downe  with  fomme  drope  from  thy  magefte." 

Lyfe  of  oure  Lady.  pag.  182. 

"  With  teares  augmenting  thie  frefti  mornings  deaw." 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  pag.  54. 

"  Her  coftly  bofom  ftrew'd  with  precious  orient  pearl, 

"  Bred  in  her  Ihining  lliells,  which  to  the  deaw  doth  yawn, 

"  Which  DEAW  they  fucking  in,  conceive  that  lufty  fpawn." 

Poly-olbioJi.  Song  30.  • 

After  the  bread  has  been  wetted  (by  which  it  becomes 
dough)  then  comes  (he  Leaven  (which  in  the  Anglofaxou  is 
termed  I^aep  and  tJapen) ;  by  which  it  becomes  loaf. 

Loaf — -in  Anglofaxon  ]:lap,  a  broad)  is  the  paft  participle 
of.lDlipan,  to  raife;  and  means  merely  Raifed.   So  m  the  Moefo- 

gothic. 
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gothic,  hAAlBS  is  loaf;  Avhicli  is  the  paft  participle  of 
hAeiKQAN,  to  raife,  or  to  lift  iip. 

In  the  old  EngliOi  tranflation  we  read — "  Ke  hauynge  mynde 
"  of  his  mercy  Took  up  Ifrael  his  child."  In  the  modern  verfion 
"  — "  He  hath  holpen  his  fervant  Ifrael  in  remembrance  of  his 
"  mercy."  Luke  chap.  i.  ver.  54.  But  in  the  Gothic  it  is 
"  hAeiKldA  YSKAeAA."    He  hath  raifed  or  lifted  up  Ifrael, 

When  the  et3a-nologift  had  thus  difcovered  that  I^lap  meant 
Raifed;  I  think  he  mull  inftantly  have  perceived  that  I^lapojit) 
Avas  a  compound  word  of  )?lap,  [raifed  or  exalted)  and  Opt?, 
Ortns,  fource,  origin,  birth. 

LoiiD^ — therefore  means  High-horn,  or  of  an  Exalted  Origin. 
With  this  explanation  of  the  word,  you  will  perceive,  that 
rt't '  can  no  more  make  a  lord,  than  they  can  make  a  Traitor. 
They  may  indeed  place  a  Thief  and  a  Traitor  amongft  lords  ; 
and  deftroy  An  innocent  and  meritorious  man  as  a  Traitor. 
But  the  Theft  and  treachery  of  the  one,  and  the  innocence  and 
merits  of  the  other,  together  with  the  infamy  of  thus  mal- 
aiforting  them,  are  far  beyond  the  reach  and  power  of  any 
to  do  away. 

/ 

F. 

If  l^lapojrb,  i.  e.  lord,  does  not  mean  (as  I  before  fufpecicd, 
aiid  y«u  have  fmce  fatisfied  me  it  does  not  mean)  an  Afforder 
of  Bread 't  neither  can  )?lapt>i3,  i.  e,  xady,  mean  k  Di/iributor 

or 
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or  Server  out  of  that  Bread  *  ;  as  (ftill  mifled  by  l^lap)  the 
fame  etymologifts  have  fuppofed.    Yet  in  );lapbi2  there  is  no 

Ojib, 

*  Verltegan,  in  his  Reftitution  of  decayed  InteUigence,  Edit. 
pag.  316.  gives  us  the  following  account  of  Lokd  and  Lady. 

"  I  finde  that  our  anceftors  ufed  for  Loud  the  name  of  Laford,  which 
"  (as  it  fliould  feeme)  for  fome  afpiration  in  the  pronouncing,  they  wrot 
*'  Ulaford  and  Hlafurd.  Afterward  it  gi'ew  to  be  written  Lover d :  and 
"  by  receiving  like  abridgment  as  other  our  ancient  appellations  have 
"  done,  it  is  in  one  fyllable  become  Lord. 

"  To  deliver  therefore  the  true  etymology,  the  reader  fliall  underftand, 
"  that  albeit  wee  have  our  name  of  B?-ead  from  Breod,  as  our  anceftors 
"  were  woont  to  call  it,"  yet  ufed  they  alfo,  and  that  moft  commonly,  to 
"  call  Bread  by  the  name  of  Hlaf ;  from  whence  we  now  only  retaine 
"  the  name  of  the  forme  or  fafliion  wherein  Bread  is  ufually  made, 
"  calling  it  a  Loaf ;  whereas  LoaJ"  comming  of  H/af  or  Laf,  is  rightly 
*'  a.\{o  Bread  it  felfe,  and  was  not  of  our  anceftors  taken  for  the  forme 
*'  only,  as  now  we  ufe  it. 

"  Now  was  it  ufuall   in  long  foregoing  ages,  that  fuch  as  were 

o  000' 

"  endued  with  great  wealth  and  meanes  above  others,  were  chiefely  re- 
"  nowned  (efpecially  in  thefe  Northerne  regions)  for  their  houfe-keeping 
"  and  good  hofpitality ;  that  is,  for  being  able  and  ufing  to  feed  and 
"  fuftaine  many  men;  and  therefore  were  they  particularly  honom'ed 
"  with  the  name  and  title  of  Hlaford,  which  is  as  much  to  fay  as  An 
"  Afo7'der  of  Laf,  thsit  is  a.  Bread- giver :  intending  (as  it  feemeth)  by 
"  Bread,  the  fuftenance  of  man  ;  that  being  the  fubftance  of  our  food, 
*'  the  moft  agreeable  to  nature,  and  that  which  in  our  daily  prayers  we 
*'  efpecially  defire  at  the  ha«ds  of  God." 

"  And  if  we  duly  obferue  it,  wee  lhall  finde  that  our  nobility  of 
*'  England  which  generally  doe  beare  the  name  of  Lord,  have  alwaies, 
■**  -ami  as  it  were  of  a  fueceffive  cuftomc  (rightly  according  unto  that 
"  honourable  name)  maintayned  and  fed  more  people,  to  wit,  of  their 

"  lervants, 
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Ofio,  nor  any  equivalent  word  to  make  her  name  lignify 
High-born. 

*'  lervants,  retayners,  dependants,  tenants,  as  alio  the  poore,  than  the 
"  nobiJity  of  .  any  country  in  the  continent,  which  I'urely  is  a  thing  very 
"  honourable  and  laudable,  and  moft  well  befitting  noblemen  and  right 
"  noble  minds." 

Lady. 

. "  The  name  or  title  of  Lady,  our  honourable  appellation  generally  for 
"  all  principall  women,  extendeth  fo  farre,  as  that  it  not  only  mounteth 
"  up  from  the  wife  of  the  knight  to  the  wife  of  the  king,  but  remaineth 
"  to  fome  women  whofe  hufbands  are  no  knights,  fuch  as  having  bin 
"  Lord  Majors  are  afterward  only  called  Matters,  as  namely  the  Alder- 
"  men  of  York. 

"  It  was  anciently  written  Hleafdian  or  Leafdiati,  from  whence  ii 
"  came  to  be  Lafdy,  and  laftly  Lady.  I  have  fliewed  here  laft  before 
"  how  Hlaf  OY  LaJ  was  fometune  our  name  of  Bread,  as  alfo  the  reafon 
"  why  our  noble  and  principall  men  came  to  be  honoured  in  the  name 
"  of  Lajord,  which  now  is  Lord,  and  even  the  like  in  corefpondence 
"  of  reafon  muft  appeare  in  this  name  of  Leafdian,  the  feminine  of 
"  Laford :  the  firft  fyllable  whereof  being  anciently  written  Hleaf  and 
"  not  Fllaf,  muft  not  therefore  alienate  it  from  the  like  nature  and  fenfe^ 
"  for  that  only  feemeth  to  have  bin  the  feminine  found  ;  and  we  fea  that 
"  of  Leafdian  we  have  not  retained  Leady  but  Lady.    Well  then  both 

.  "  Hlaf  and  Hleaf  we  muft  here  underftand  to  fignifie  one  thing,  which 
"  is  Bread  :  Dian  is  as  much  to  i'ay  as  Serve;  and  fo  is  Lea/dian,  a 
"  Brcad-ferver.    Whereby  it  appeareth  that  as  the  Laford  did  allow 

.  "  food  and  fuftenance,  fo  the  Leafdian  did  fee  it  ferved  and  difpofed  to 
the  guelis.  And  our  ancient  and  yet  continued  cuftome  that  our  Ladies 
"  and  Gentlexvomen  doe  ufe  to  carue  and  ferve  their  guelts  at  the  table, 
"  which  in  other  countries  is  altogether  ftrange  and  unufuall,  doth  for 
"  proofs  hereof  well  accord  and  corefpond  with  this  our  ancient  and' 
•'  honourable  feminine  appellation."  .  • 

.  3  H.  Nor 
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H. 

Nor  does  it  fo  fignify.  Iplapbij  fignifies  and  is  merely  Lofty ^ 
i.  e.  Raifed  or  Eialted :  her  birth  being  intirely  out  of  the 
quellion ;  the  Avife  following  the  condition  of  the  hulband. 
But  I  wifli  you  here  to  obferve,  that  the  paft  participle  of  the 
verb  Wipian,  befides  loaf,  lord,  and  lady,  has  furniflied  us 
"vvith  two  other  fuppofed  fubftantives ;  viz.  lift  (Lypr)  and 
loft. 

The  former  of  thefe,  lift,  is  not  ufed  at  prefent  in  England ; 
but,  I  am  told,  is  ftill  common  in  Scotland, 

"  With  that  the  dow 

"  Heich  in  the  lift  full  glaide  he  gan  behald." 

Douglas,  booke  5.  pag.  Hi. 

"  Under  the  lift  the  maift  gentyl  riuerc." 

Douglas,  booke  8.  pag.  Sil. 

Nane  uthir  wyfe,  than  as  fum  tyme  we  fe 
"  The  fchynand  brokin  thunderis  lichtyng  fle, 
"  Pehi'and  the  wattry  cloudis  in  the  lift." 

Douglas,  booke  8.  pag.  255. 

"  For  fiiddanlie  thay  fe,  or  thay  be  war, 

"  The  fyre  flaucht  beting  from  the  lift  on  fer, 

"  Cum  with  the  thunderis  hidduous  rambUng  blaft." 

Douglas,  booke  8.  p.  261. 

"  And  on  that  part  quhar  the  lift  was  maift  clere 
"  Towart  the  left  hand  maid  ane  thundering." 

Douglas,  booke  9-  pag-  300. 
y  "  Wvth 


I 
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Wyth  ftormy  tempeftis  and  the  northin  blaftis, 
"  Quhiik  cloudis  fkatteris,  and  al  the  lift  ouercaftis." 

Douglas,  booke  Q.  pag.  302. 

"  Ane  huge  clamour  thay  rafit  and  womenting, 

"  Beting  tharc  breiftis,  quhil  all  the  lift  did  ryng." 

Douglas,  bokc  1 1 .  pag.  S60. 

"  The  fparrow  chirmis  in  the  wallis  clyft 

"  Goldlpink  and  lintquhite  fordynnand  the  lyft." 

Douglas.  Prol.  to  booke  12.  pag.  403, 

*  Bcliue  ouer  al  the  lift  uplcmyt  rire 
"  The  fell  teinpeft." 

Douglas,  booke  12.  pag.  418. 

But  lo  ane  fvvorl  of  fyre  blefis  up  thraw 
"  Lemand  towart  the  lift  the  flamb  he  law." 

Douglas,  booke  12.  pag.  435. 

*'  And  as  I  lukit  on  the  lift  me  by, 

'*  All  birnand  rede  gan  waxin  the  euin  Iky. " 

Douglas.  Prol.  to  booke  13.  pag.  449. 

LiPT — Is  the  paft  participle  l^lipob  or  lifed  ;  obtained,  in 
the  ufual  manner,  by  adding  the  participial  termination  ob  or 
ED  to  Iplip  or  Lif,  Lifed,  Lif'cU  Lift.  Seeing  the  fignification 
of  tlifi  word  LIFT,  you  will  not  wonder  that  it  is  perfedly  equi- 
valent to  HEAVEN ;  and  that  in  all  the  foregoing  paflages  you 
may,  if  you  pleafe,  fubftitiite  Heaven  for  Lift :  One  being  the 
paft  participle  of  l^hpian,  and  the  other  of  );eapan. 

Loft  (our  common  name  for  a  Raifed,  Elevated  or  High 
room  or  chamber)  is  likewife  the  paft  participle  of  I?hpian ; 

obtained 
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obtained  in  the  fame  manner,  by  adding  the  participial termi- 
Kation  ED  to  the  paft  tenfe  Iplap  or  Lawf. 

Lafed  (a  broad)  Laf'd,  Laft — or  loft. 

"  A  heart  where  dread  was  neuer  lb  impreft, 
"  To  hide  the  thought  that  might  tlie  truth  aduaunce, 
"  In  neither  fortune  loft,  nor  yet  repreft, 
"  To  fwell  m  wealth,  or  yeeld  unto  mifchaunce." 
Songes  and  Sonets.  By  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  fol.  l6.  pag.  2» 

"  Abfence,  nf>y  friende,  workes  wonders  oft, 
"  Now  brings  full  low,  that  lay  full  loft." 

Songes  c^'c.  By  the  Earl  of  Surrey  &c.  fol.  S7.  pag.  1. 

Being  thus  in  poffeffion  of  the  fuppofed  fubftantive  loft, 
the  language  proceeded  in  its  ufual  way  of  forming  an  adjec- 
tive by  adding  13  to  it;  which  our  modern  language  uniformly, 
in  all  cafes,  changes  to  y.    Plence  the  Adjective  lofty. 

Loft Y^  Are  the  fame  word,  the  fame  participle,  the  fame 
and   Vadjedive ;    and    mean    merely   Ilaijhd,  Elevated^ 
Lady  ^Exalted. 

F. 

I  cannot  take  this  leap  with  you  at  once  from  lofty  to 
LADY  :  They  are  too  diftant  for  me.  I  mull  have  fome  ftation 
or  fome  fteps  between,  or  I  Aiall  never  reach  it.  I  do  not 
boggle  at  the  difference  between  o  and  a,  or,  as  it  was  pro- 
nounced, AW.  That  change  is  perpetually  made.  But  the  ft 
in  the  one,  inftcad  of  d  in  the  other,  I  cannot  fo  eafily  get 

Y  2  '  over. 
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over.  *Befi(]cs,  we  ufe  the  one  as  a  fubftantive,  and  the  other 
as  an  atlje6livc. 

II. 

It  is  the  F  alone  which,  being  retained  in  the  one  and  fup- 
prelled  in  the  other,  caufes  all  your  difficulty,  and  all  the 
difference  between  the  words. 

)?lap,  ):3]apob,  tJlapb,  J^lapb-ij 

omitting  the  incipient  ii,  is  in  our  modern  chara£ler, 

Laf,  Lafed,  Laf'd,  Lafd-y 

If  the  E  is  retained  in  the  word,  the  immediately  fubfequent 
D  is,  as  ufual,  changed  to  t  :  and  the  word  will  be  Lafty  (a 
broad)  or  lofty. 

If  the  F  is  fuppreffed,  no  caufe  remains  for  changing  the 
and  the  word  will  be  lady. 

It  is  not  neceffary,  I  fuppofe,  to  fay  one  word  to  explain  why 
LADY  is  ufed  as  a  fubftantive.    Their  frequent  recurrence 
caufes  the  fame  to  numberlefs  other  adjectives  Avhich  are  now 
confidered  as  fubllantives. 

f: 

It  feems  rather  extraordinary  to  me,  that  you  fliould  derive 
from  one  common  ftock  fo  many  different  words,  which  in  their 
common  ufe  and  application  do  not,  at  firft  fight,  appear  to 
have  any  the  fmalleft  relation  to  each  other.  That  Lord  and 
Lady  however  might  have  a  common  origin,  and  be  derived 
from  the  fame  fource,  I  could  very  well  fuppofe.  But  how  their 
3.  meaning 
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meaning  fliould  be  connedled  with  the  Lift,  a  Loft,  and  a 
Loaf,  I  conf'efs  I  had  not  imagined.  I  do  fee  at  prefeut  the 
comm'on  link  which  holds  them  together..  But,  though  you 
did  the  fame  thing  before  with  the  verbs  ]?eapan  and  fcitan, 
yet,  I  fuppofe,  fuch  coincidencies  are  rare. 

H. 

No.  It  is  the  necelTary  condition  of  all  languages.  It  is 
the  lot  of  man,  as  of  all  other  animals,  to  have  few  different 
ideas;  (and  there  is  a  good  phyfical  reafon  for  it)  though  we 
have  many  words:  and  yet,  even  of  them,  by  no  means  fo' 
many  as  we  are  fuppofed  to  have.  I  mean,  of  words  with  dif- 
ferent fignifications.  What  you  now  notice  would  have 
happened  often  before,  if  I  had  not  been  careful  to  keep  it  out 
of  fight,  till  you  fliould  be  ripe  for  it. 

At  firft,  if  yoVi  remember,  we  were  led  to  a  difcovery  of  thefe 
hidden  participles  only  by  the  participial  terminations  ed,  ejvt, 
and  T.  But  we  have  now  proceeded  a  little  farther,  and  have 
difcovered  another  fet  of  participles  which  we  obtain  by  a 
change  of  the  chara6beriftic  letter  of  the  verb.  We  may  now 
therefore  look  back  to  thofe  participles  we  at  firft  noticed  ;  and 
add  to  them  thofe  which  arc  derived  from  the  fame  common- 
flock,  and  which  1  forbore  at  that  time  to  rhention.  Thus 

Brown^As  well  as  brand  *,  are  the  paft  participle  of  the 
and    '  verb  To  Bren,  or   To   Brin.     The  French  and 
Bru  XT  ^  Italians  have  in  their  languages  this  fame  parti- 


*  In.  BRANDY,  (German  Brand-wein)  Brand  is  the  fame  participle. 

cipje  ;  •- 
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ciple;  written  by  them  Brim  and  Bruno.  Brown  mean? 
Burned,  (fubaud.  colour).  It  is  tliat  colour  which  things  have 
that  have  been  Burned. 

"  Newe  grene  chefe  of  fmalle  clammynes  comfortethe  a 
"  hotte  ftomake,  as  Rafis  fayth,  it  repreflethe  his  bhounes 
"  and  heate." 

Regiment  of  Hclthe.  fol.  6l.  pag.  1.  (1541.)  By  T.  Paynel. 

"  It  BOumsrETH  ouer  moche." 

Begiment  of  Helthe,  fol.  62.  pag.  1. 

(Hence  alfo  the  Italians  have  their  Bronzo :  from  which  the 
French  and  Englilh  have  their  Bronze.) 

Nor  is  this  peculiar  to  our  language  alone  ;  nor  to  this  colour 
only.  All  colours  in  all  languages  muft  have  their  denomina- 
tion from  fome  common  obje£l,  or  from  fome  circumftances 
which  produce  thofe  colours.  So  VolTius  well  derives  fuscus 
— "  Trance  TO  (pui<ncttv,  quod  Hippocrati  eft  UJiulare.  Nam  qure 
uftulantur  Fufca  reddunt."    In  the  fame  manner, 

Yellow — Ceseljeb,  Ge-relj)  is  the  paft  participle  of  Ele-felan, 
accendere.  The  Italian  Giallo  and  the  French  (Ge-ajl^en) 
Gialne,  Jaune,  are  the  fame  participle.  So  the  Latin  words 
Flammeiis  and  Flavus  from  cpXiyu,  (pXiy^icx.,  Flamma. 

Green — is  the  paft  participle  of  Epenian,  virefcere:  as 
Viridis  of  virere,  and  Prafmus  from  n^u<roy. 


WuiTE 
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"White — is  the  paft  participle  of  OA*I>9An,  fpumare. 


Grey — of  Ijepejnan,  inficere.  &c. 

Brunt — (Brun-cd,  Brim'd,  Brunt)  i.  e.  Bufnf,  is  the  fame 
participle  as  BRown  ov  Brim,  In  fpeaking  of  a  battle — To 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  day — is  to  bear  the  Heot,  the  Hot  or 
Burnt  part  of  it. 

"  Enceladus  body  with  thunder  lyi's  half  bront." 

Douglas,  booke  3.  pag.  87- 

*'  I  report  me  unto  the  kynges  maieftye  that  dec!  is,  whiche 
*'  at  the  fyrft  brount,  as  Tone  as  he  toke  God'es  caufe  in  hand, 
"  that  leopard  and  dragon  of  Rome,  did  not  only  folicitat 
"  thole  forene  worold  againft  him,  but  &c." 

Declaracion  of  Chrijie.    By  Johan  Hoper.  [1547.} 

**  With  what  reafon  could  ye  thinke,  that  if  ye  bode  the 
*'  hote  BRUNT  of  battaile,  but  ye  mull  needs  feele  the  fmart.*" 
The  Hurt  of  Sedition.    By  Sir  John  Cheke. 

liOG  ^  As  well  as  law,  are  alfo  the  paft  participle  ol" 
and  AArgAN,  Lec^an,  ponere,  To  Ltt/y.  La^  (a  broad,. 
Load  3 and  retaining  the  found  of  the  3)  log,  from  the 
Anglofaxon,  correfponds  Avith  tost  from  the  Latin.  We  fay 
indifferently—"  To  ftand  like  a  post,"  or  "  To  ftand  like  a 
"  log'"  in  onr  way.  Lag-ed  or  Lagd  (difmiffing  the  found  of 
the  3)  becomes  Lad  (a  broad)  or  load.  And  you  will  not 
ftiir  to  obferve,  that,  though  Weight  is  fubaud.  and  therefore 
implied  in  the  word  load;  yet  Weiglit  is  not  load,,  until; 
cuivis  Impofitum. 

a  SilEEIt. 
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All  thefe,  fo  vai  ioufly  written  and  pro- 
nounced ;  and  now  fo  difFerentlj'  and 
diftin6lly  applied ;  are  yet  merely  the 
paft  participle  of  j"Cijiaii,  To  Shear.,  to 
cut,  to  divide,  to  feparate.  And  they 
were  formerly  ufed  iudifFerentlj'. 


Nor  have  we  any  occafion  to  travel  for  their  etymology  (I 
cannot  fay  with  Dr.  Johnfon,  for  he  himfelf  never  advanced  a 
fingle  footftep  towards  any  of  them,  but  by  his  ignorant 
direction)  to  the  Dutch,  the  Swedilh,  the  Iflandic,  the  French, 
or  the  Frilick.  It  is  true  that  all  thefe  languages,  as  well  as 
the  German,  the  Danifh,  and  even  the  Italian  and  the  Spanifli, 
fliare  this  participle  in  common  with  ourfelves :  and  if  that  be 
Etymology,  barely  to  find  out  a  fimilar  word  in  fome  other 
language,  the  bufinefs  of  the  etymologift  is  perfe6lly  idle  and 
ridiculous.  For  they  might  all  refer,  each  to  the  other,  M'ithout 
any  one  of  them  ever  arriving  at  a  meaning.  But  the  Italian, 
the  French  and  the  Spaniih  have  this  participle  from  our 
northern  anceftors  :  and  in  our  own  language  the  etymology  of 
all  thefe  words  is  to  be  tbund  :  and  from  a  northern  laneuaoe 
only  can  they  be  rationally  explained.  The  Italian  and  French 
etyraologifts  are  therefore  in  fome  fort  excufable  for  the  trafli 
they  have  written  on  the  northern  words  in  their  language  :  If 
I  was  not  afraid  of  being  condemned  by  my  own  fentence,  I 
fliould  add,  an  Engliflmian  has  no  excufe. 

To 


&HEER 

Sherd 
Shiied 

Shore  and  Score 

Short 

Shorn 

Shower 

Share  and  Scar 

Shard 

Shire 

Shirt  and  Skirt 
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To  exemplify  and  confirm  what  I  have  laid,  I  will  give  you 
a  few  inftances ;  your  own  reading  will  furnifli  you  with  as 
many  more  as  you  pleafe. 

"  Bot  thare  was  na  dynt  mycht  thare  federia  scher." 

Douglas,  booke  3.  pag.  75. 

"  And  thay  diat  with  fcharp  cultir  Telle  or  sen  ere 
"  Of  Rutuly  the  hilly  knollis  hie."  " 

Douglas,  booke  7.  pag.  237- 

"  Than  the  reuthful  Eneas  keft  his  I'pere 

"  Quhilk  throw  IMezentius  armour  dyd  all  sciiere." 

Douglas,  beoke  10.  pag.  347. 

"  And  bad  thay  fuld  with  ane  fcharp  knyfe  that  tyde 
"  ScHERE  down  the  wound  and  niak  it  large  and  wyde." 

Douglas,  boolce  1£.  pag.  423. 

"  And  with  that  word  his  sciierand  fwerd  als  tyte 
"  Ili/nt  out  of  fceith." 

Douglas,  booke  4.  pag.  120. 

"  And  with  fill  fludc  tiouin"  fra  foun  to  tou?i 

"  Throw  fertil  feildis  sciieuixg  thare  and  here." 

Douglas,  booke  8.  pag.  •241. 

"  But  with  no  craft  of  combes  brode 
"  Thei  might  hir  hore  lockes  lliode, 
"  And  Ihe  ne  wolde  not  be  shore." 

Gotcer.  lib.  1.  fol.  17-  pag.  2-  col.  1. 

"  Like  as  the  Nazareans,  as  fone  as  euer  they  had  vowed,  thei  shore 
'*  of  itreight  ways  their  heare." 

Dr.  MartuK    Of  Prie/hs  iinlauful  Manages,  cliap.  8.  pag.  1 17- 
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"  I  am  gUul  thy  father's  dead. 

"  Thy  match  was  mortal  to  him:  and  pure  grccfe 

"  Shore  his  old  thred  in  twaine." 

Othdlo.  pag.  337. 

"  O  fifters  three,  come,  come  to  mee, 

"  With  hands  as  pale  as  milke, 
"  Lay  them  in  gore,  fince  you  haue  schore 

"  "tV^th"  SHEER Es  his  thred  of  filke." 

Midf.  Nights  Dreamc.  pag. 

"  On  cais  thare  ftude  ane  meikle  fchip  that  tyde, 
"  Hirwail  joned  til  ane  schoue  rolkis  fyde." 

•    Douglas,  bookc  10.  pag.  342. 

"  And  fra  hir  hie  windois  can  efpy 

"  With  bent  fail  caryand  furth  the  nauy 

"  The  coiftis  and  the  scuore  all  defplate." 

Douglas,  booke  4.  pag.  TSO. 

"  Smate  with  fic  fard,  the  airis  in  flendris  lap, 

"  Hir  forfchyp  hang,- and  fum  dele  schorit  throw." 

Douglas,  booke  5.  pag.  134. 

"  With  mantil  rent  and  schokne  men  micht  hir  fe." 

Douglas,  booke  8.  pag.  QGQ- 

"  His  berdles  chekis  or  his  chaftis  round 

"  In  funder  schorne  has  with  ane  greflie  wound." 

Douglas,  booke  9-  pag.  305. 


Syne  fmate  he  Lycas,  and  him  has  al  to  lorne, 

That  of  his  dede  xnoderis  wame  furth  was  schorne." 

Douglas,  booke  10.  pag.  32.6. 
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"  And  lyke  as  I'uni  tyme  cloiidis  brijiis  attanis, 

"  The  scHOURE  furth  yettand  of  hoppand  haleftanys," 

Douglas,  booke  10.  pag.  348. 

"  His  feris  has  this  pray  reflauit  raiiJi, 

"  And  to  thare  meat  addreffis  it  to  graith, 

"  U_i/}?t  of  the  hydis,  made  the  boukis  bare, 

"  Rent  furth  the  entrellis,  lum  into  talyeis  schabe." 

Douglas,  booke  1.  pag.  I9. 

"  The  god  of  loue,  whiche  al  to  schare 
"  Myn  herte  with  his  arowes  kene." 

Rom.  of  the  Rofe.  fol.  12 8-.  pag.^2.  col.  2. 

"  I  had  my  feather  Ihot  shaer  away." 

B.  and  Fletcher.    Knight  of  the  Burning  Pejile. 

"  And  eke  full  ofte  a  littel  skare 

"  Upon  a  banke,  or  men  be  ware, 

"  Let  in  the  ftreme,  whiche  with  gret  peine 

"  If  any  man  it  flial  reftreine." 

Gower.  Prol.  fol.  3.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

"  I  dare  aduenture  mee  for  to  keepe  her  from  an  harder 
*'  snouRE  then  euer  I  kept  her."' 

Hiji.  of  Prince  Arthur.  3d  part.  chap.  155. 

"  Yet  Lug,  whofe  longer  courfe  doth  g;race  the  goodly  sheere." 

Polif-olbion.  Song  6. 

«  "  Which  manly  Malvern  fees' from  furtheft  of  the  sheer." 

Poly-olbion.  Song  7- 

Yet  both  of  good  account  are  reckned  in  the  siijere." 

Polii-olbion.  Song  7. 

Z  2  Siieru 
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Sherd  and  sniir.D  have  been  already  explained.  Sheer, 
as  we  now  ufe  it,  means  fcparaied  from  every  thing  elfe.  As 
■when  we  fay — "sheer  ignorance,"  i.e.  feparatcd  from  any 
the  fmallcft  mixture  of  information  ;  or,  feparated  from  any 
other  motive.  So  in  the  inftance  from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
(who  write  it  shaer)  it  means,  that  the  feather  Avas  fcparaied 
by  the  lliot,  as  not  to  leave  the  fmallell  particle  behind. 

Shore,  as  the  ^e-d-J]iorc  or  JJiorc  of  a  river  (which  latter  ex- 
preflion  Dr.  Johnfon,  without  any  reafon,  calls  "  a  licentious 
"  ufe"  of^tiie  word)  is  thp  place  -where  the  continuity  of  tlie 
land  is  interrupted  or  feparatcd  by  the  fea  or  the  river.  Obferve, 
that  SHORE  is  not  any  determined  fpot,  it  is  of  no  fize,  fliape, 
nor  diraenfions ;  but  relates  merely  to  the  Reparation  of  land 
from  land. 

Shored,  Shor'd,  short  (or,  as  Douglas  has  written  it, 
schorit)  cut  off;  is  ojjpofed  to  long,  which  means  Extended : 
Long  being  alfo  a  paft  participle  of  Lengian,  to  extend,  or  to 
ftretch  out. 

Shirt  and  Skirt  (i.  e.  fcijteb)  is  the  fame  participle,  diffe- 
rently pronounced,  written,  and  applied. 

Shower  (in  Anglofaxon  fcyuji  and  fcup)  means  merely 
broken,  diiiided,  feparated  :  (fubaud.  clouds).  Junius  and  Skinner 
had  fome  notion  of  the  meaning  of  this  word  ;  Johnfon  none. 

Score,  when  ufed  for  the  number  Twenty,  has  been  well 
and  rationally  accounted  for,  by  fuppofing  that  our  unlearned 

2  anceftors. 
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anceftors,  to  avoid  the  euibarralTment  of  large  numbers,  when 
tlic}'  had  made  twice  ten  notches,  cut  off  the  piece  or  Talley 
{TaglU)  containing  them  ;  and  afterwards  counted  the  scores 
or  pieces  cut  off;  and  reckoned  by  the  number  of  feparated 
pieces,  or  by  scores. 

Score,  for  account  or  reckoning,  is  well  explained,  and  in 
the  fame  manner ;  from  the  time  when  divifions,  marks  or 
notches,  cut  in  pieces  of  ftick  or  wood,  were  ufed  inftead  of 
thofe  Arabian  figures  we  now  employ.  This  antient  manner  pf 
reckoning  is  humouroufly  noted  by  Shakfpear. 

"  Thou  haft  moft  traiteroufly  corrupted  the  youth  of  the 
"  realme,  in  erecting  a  Granmier  Schoole;  and  whereas  before 
*'  our  forefathers  had  no  otiicr  bookes  but  the  score  and  the 
*'  TALLY,  thou  haft  caufcd  printing  to  be  ufed."^ 

2d  part.  Henry  6-  pag.  I4l. 

Share,  shjre,  scar,  one  and  the  fame  paft  participle, 
mean  fejjfn-a  ted,  divided.  Share,  any  feparated  part  or  portion. 
SniRE,  a  feparated  part  or  portion  of  this  realm.  And  though 
we  now  apply  scar  only  to  a  cicatrix,  or  the  remaining  mark 
of  a  fepaj-atio7i  ;  it  was  formerly  applied  to  any  feparated  part. 

In  the  inftance  I  j^roduccd  to  you  from  Gbwer,  he  calls  it — 
*'  a  littel  SKARE  upon  a  banke  that  lets  in  the  ftreame."  So> 
you  will  find  in  Ray's  North  country  Avords  (pag.  52.)  that  what 
wc  now  call  Fot-fierds,  or  Fot-fiards^  arc  likewife  called  Fot- 
scARS  or  Po^-SHREDs.  You  will  find  too,  that  Avhere  we  now- 
ufe  SCAR,  was  formerly  ufed  score,  with  the  fame  meaning: 

a? 
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as  in  Rmfs  Proverbs  (pag.  I9,) — "  Slander  leaves  a  score  be- 
hind  it," — So  the  "  c/j^e  ofa  rocke"  (i.  e.  the  cleaved  part  of 
it)  as  Ray  informs  us,  is  ftill  called  a  "  scahre."  Douglas, 
^Ve  have  feen,  calls  it — "  ane  schoue  rolkis  lyde." 

"  And  northward  from  her  fprings  haps  Scardale  forth  to  find, 

"  Which,  hke  her  miftrefs  Peake,  is  naturally  incHn'd 

"  To  thruft  forth  ragged  cleeves,  with^hich  flie  fcattered  lies, 

"  As  bufy  nature  here  could  not  herfelf  fuffice, 

"  Of  this  oft-alt'ring  earth  the  fundry  fliapes  to  fliow, 

"  That  from  my  entrance  here  doth  rough  and  rougher  grow, 

Which  of  a  lowly  dale  although  the  name  it  bear, 
"  You,  by  the  rocks,  might  think  that  it  a  mountain  were, 
"  From  which  it  takes  the  name  of  Scardale." 

Foly-olbion.    Song  26. 

"  As  firft  without  herfelf  at  fea  to  make  her  ftrong,  '^^ 
"  And  fence  her  fartheft  point  from  that  rough  Neptune's  rage, 
"  The  ifle  of  Walney  lies ;  whofe  longitude  doth  fwage 
"  His  fury,  when  his  waves  on  Furneffe  feems  to  war, 
"  Whofe  crooked  back  is  arm'd  with  many  a  rugged  scar 
Againft  his  boiftVous  Ihocks. " 

Poly-olbion.    Song  27. 

The  share-bone  is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  is  placed  where 
the  body  is  feparated  or  divided.  So  Douglas,  booke  3.  pag. 
.82.  fays 

"  Ane  fair  virginis  body  doune  to  hir  schere." 

Plough-share  is  a  Tlough-Jlieerer^  contra^lecf  to  avoid  the 
repetition  er,  er. 

A  pair 
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A  pair  of  sheers,  a  pair  of"  sheerers. 

"  Quhais  woU  or  fleis  was  neuer  clepit  with  scherjc." 

Douglas,  booke  12.  pag.  413. 

The  Italian  Scerre,  Sciarrare,  and  Schiera ;  and  the  French 
a  r  Ecart,  and  Dec/iirer,  fiifficiently  fpeak  the  fame  northern 
origin ;  and  none  other  has  been  or  can  be  found  for  them  *  " 

Blunt— As  blind  has  been  Ihewn  to  be  Bl'm-ed :  fo  blunt" 
is  Blon-ed,  the  paft  participle  of  the  Anglofaxon  verb  Bhnnan,. 
To  Blin,  to  ftop.  Blon  is  the  regular  Anglofaxon  paft  tenfe ;  tO' 
"which  by  adding  ed,  we  have  Blon-ed^  Blond,  Blont  or  blunt  :. 
i.  e.  Stopped  in  its  decrcaftng  progrefs  towards  a  point  or  an. 
Edge. 

Foe  ^  Upon  a  former  occafion,  you  may  remember,  I 
Foil  !  Vconfidered  the  adverb  or  interjection  tie  !  as  the 
Faugh  ! 3 Imperative  of  the  verb  pian,  To  Hate  :  and  I  have 
very  lately  fliewn  fiend,  piant),  to  be  the  prefent  participle" 
of  the  fame  verb.  Now  that  we  have  noticed  the  ufual  and 
regular  change  of  the  chara6leriftic  letter  of  the  verbs,  I  fup- 
pofe  that  you  are  at  once  aware  that  eoe,  pa,  is  the  paft  tenfe, 
and  therefore  paft  participle,  of  the  fame  verb  plan;  and 
means  (fubaud.  any- one,)  Hated. 


*  Scerre  Menage  derives  from  Eligere. 

Sciarrare  from  the  French  Efcarter.  ■ 

Schiera  from  the  Latin  Spira, 

Ecart  from  E.v  parte.  ■ 

And  Dechirer  from  Dilacerat'e, 

2  I-  think  • 
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I  think  you  muft  at  the  fame  time  perceive,  that  the  naufe- 
ating  (Interje(^tion,  as  it  is  caUed)  foii  !  or  faugh  !  is  merely 
the  fame  paft  participle  *. 

"  FoH  !  one  may  fmel  in  fuch,  a  will  moft  ranke, 
"  Foule  difproportions,  thoughts  unnaturall." 

Olhello.  pag.  324. 

Fen  7  In  the  explanation  of  Fenowcd,  Vinewed  or  Whinid^ 
Faint  3  the  paft  participle  of  pyni^ean ;  I  mentioned  fes" 
and  FAINT,  as  paft  participles  of  the  fame  verb.  But  I  for- 
bore at  that  time  to  confider  them  more  particularly,  becaufc 
no  mention  had  then  been  made  of  the  change  of  the  cha- 
raderiftic  letter. 

Fan  or  fen  is  the  paft  tenfe,  and  therefore  paft  participle, 
of  pynijean  ;  and  means  corrupted,  fpoilcd,  decayed,  withered. 
In  modern  fpcech  we  apply  fen  only  to  ftagnated  or  corrupted 
water ;  but  it  was  formerly  applied  to  any  corrupted  or  de- 
cayed, or  fpoiled  fubftance. 

"  Quhen  that  Nifus  fallis  unhappely 

"  Apoun  the  glouit  blude,  quhar  as  faft  by 

"  The  ftirkis  for  the  lacrifyce  per  cafe 

"  War  newly  brytnit,  quhareof  all  the  place 

"  And  the  grene  gers  bedexvit  was  and  wet : 

"  As  this  younghere  hereoti  tredeand  fnte  fet. 


*  "  ymno,  in  Greake,  fygnyfyeth  detefta.cyon,  as  we  fpeakc  wyth 
**  one  fyllable  in  Englyllie,  fye." 

Detection  of  the  Deuils  Sophijlrie.    By  Steuen  Gardiner, 
Bp.  of  Winchefter.  fol.  64.  pag.  l, 

"  loly 
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"  loly  and  blyith,  wening  him  viflcmr  round, 
"  He  Jlakl  and  ftumojerit  on  the  fliddry  ground, 
"  And  fell  at  erd  grufelingis  amid  the  fen, 
"  Or  beiftis  blude^f  facrifyce." 

'  Douglas,  booke  5.  pag.  138. 

Faint  is  Faned,  Fund,  Fant,  or  Fened,  Fend,  Fent.  The 
French  participle  Ftz??^,  of  the,  verb  Faner  of  Fener  is  alfo  from 
pynijean. 

"  La  Rofe  eft  ainfi  appellee  pour  ce  qu'  elle  jette  im  grand 
"  flux  d'  odeur,  auffi  eft  ce  pourquoy  elle  fe  Fene  et  fe  pafle 
"  bientoft." 

Amyoi.  Morales  de  Plutai^ue.  3  liv.  Des  propos  de  table. 

Raft — As  rift  (Riv'd)  was  fliewn  to  be  the  paft  participle 
of  To  Rive;  fo  raft  (Rafed)  is  the  paft  participle  of  jrepan, 
peapian,  rapere,  To  rive,  to  reave  or  bereave,  to  tear  away. 

Rough  (jiop)  and  riff-raff  are  the  fame  participle. 

"  What  gylte  of  me  ?  what  fel  experience 
"  Hath  me  rafte,  alas,  thyne  aduertence? 
"  O  truft,  O  faythe,  O  depe  affuraunce 
"  Who  hath  me  rafte  Crefeyde." 

Troylus.  boke  5.  fol.  197-  pag.  1.  col.  3. 

"  But  priuely  Ihe  cought  forth  a  knyfe 

"  And  therwithal  llie  rafte  herfelfe  her  lyfe." 

Liicrece.  fol.  2 1 6.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 


Clough, 
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CLouGH7Aswell  as  Qleeve^  CTeft^  Cliffy  CUft  and  C/ot'en,  are 
Clout    3  the  paft  participle  of  Cliopian,  findere,  To  Cleave. 

"  She  fayned  her,  as  that  (he  nauft  gon 

"  There  as  ye  wote,  tJaat  euery  wight  hathe  nedev 

"  And  whan  fhe  of  this  byl  hath  taken  hede, 

"  She  rent  it  al  to  cloutes,  and  at  laft 

"  Into  the  preuy  fothly  ftie  it  call." 

Marchaunts  Tale.  (o\.  31.  p.  2.  cot.  2. 

"  She  ne  had  on  but  a  ftrayte  olde  facke 
"  And  many  a  cloute  on  it  there  ftacke." 

Rom.  of  the  Rqfe.  fol.  122.  pag.  I.  col.  I, 

"  And  caft  on  my  clothes  Clouted  and  hole." 

Vijion  of  P.  Ploughman,  fol.  31.  pag.  2. 

ClouvCy  Clough,  cleaved  or  divided — into  fnjall  pieces. 
Cloiived,  Clouvd,  Clout. 


"  Indeede  a  muft  ftioote  nearer,  or  heele  ne're  hit  the 

"  CLOUT." 

Loue's  Labour  loft.  A£l  4. 

Clouted  cream  is  fo  called  for  the  fame  reafon. 

Woof — As  weft,  before  noticed,  is  the  paft  participle  of 
Fepan,  To  weave. 

"  And  yet  the  fpacious  bredth  of  this  diuilion 
"  Admits  no  orifex  for  a  point  as  fublle 
"  As  Ariacbne's  broken  woofe  to  enter." 

Troylus  and  Crefjlda, 

Ta«, 
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Tag — as  well  as  tight,  is  the  paft  participle  of  Tian, 
vincire. 

Ford — S.  Johnfon  fays,  moil  untruly,  that  this  word — 
"  fometimes  lignifies  the  ftream,  the  current,  without  any  con- 
"  fideration  of  paflage  or  fliallownefs 

As  PART,  fo  FORD  is  the  paft  participle  of  papan,  To  Go; 
and  always,  without  exception,  means  Gone,  i.  e.  a  place  Go?ie 
over  or  through. 

Wasted  Are  all  (as  well  as  want  and  gaunt  beforemen- 
Wan  Vtioned)  the  paft  participle  of  Fanian,  To  Wane,  to 
AVAND^decreafe,  to  fall  away;  and  mean  Decreafed,  or 
fallen  away.     The  moon  in  the  wane,  is  the  moon  in  a 
decreaftd  ftate.    Skelton,  page  I67.  Edit.  1736,  fays—"  The 
"  waters  were  wan,"  i.  e.  decreafed. 


*  "  Ford,  fays  Junius,  Vaduvi,  qualifcunque  via  aut  tranfitus  per 
"  flumen.  a  s.  pojib,  a  pajian,  ire,  tranfire :  quam  originem  tradit 
*'  Guntherus  Ligurini  fui  Hb.  primo  : 

"  Sede  fatis  not4,  rapido  quce  proxitna  Mogo 

"  Clara  fitu,  populoque  frequens,  muroque  decora  elt, 

"  bed  rude  noiiien  habet :  nam  Teutonus  incola  dixit 

"  Fravconefurt ;  nobis  liceat  fermone  Latino 

"  Francorum  dixiffe  Vadum  ;  quia  Carolus  illic 

Saxonas,  indomit^  nimium  feritate  rebelles 
*'  Oppiigiians,  rapidi  latifiinia  flurnina  Mogi 
*'  Ignoto  fregiffe  vado,  mediumque  per  amnetri 
*'  Tranfiniliffe  iuas,  negleflo  ponte,  cohortes 
•*  Creditur,  inde  locis  manlurum  nomen  inhaeliu" 

A  a  2  "  Hie 
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"  His  fpear,  to  equal  which  the  finallcft  pine 
"  Hewn  on  Norwegian  liills,  to  be  the  niaft 
"  Of  Ibme  great  Animiral,  were  but  a  wan'd." 

Paradifc  Loji.  book  1.  verfe,  29i-. 

Tall  "\A11  thefe  words^  as  well  as  Tilt,  \vliicli  wc  have 
Toll  I  already  explained,  liowever  different  they  may  at 
Tool  Vfirft  fight  appear,  are  all  one  word,  with  one 
Toil  I  meaning;  and  are  the  paft  participle  of  the  Anglo- 
TAiLLEjfaxon  verb  tilian,  To  Lift  up.  To  Till. 

Tall,  and  the  French  word  Taille  (as  applied  to  ftature) 
i.  e.  railed,  lifted  up ;  require,  I  fuppofe,  no  explanation. 

Toll,  and  the  French  word  Taille  (which  is  taken  of  Goods) 
differ  only  in  pronunciation  and  coufequent  writing  of  them. 
It  is  a  part  lifted  off  or  taken  away.  Nor  will  this  ufe  of  the 
word  appear  extraordinary,  when  we  confidei'  the  common 
expreffions  of — To  rciife  taxes — To  Levy  taxes — Lever  des 
impots. — A  Levy  upon  any  perfons — Une  Lev6e. 

The  toll  of  a  bell,,  is,  its  being  Lifted  up,,  which  caiifes  that, 
found  we  call  its  toLL. 

Tool  is  (fome  inftrument,  any  inftrument)  Lifted  up,  or 
taken  up,  to  work  with. 

Toil  (foi'  labour)  applied  perhaps  at  firft  principally  to 
having  Tilled  (or  lifted  up)  the  earth  ;  afterwards  to  other  forts 
of  labour.  The  verb  was  formerly  written  in  Englifli  Tueil 
and  TuaiL  ■        ' ,  > 

«■  Bihold<? 
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Biholde  ye  the  lilies  of  the  feeld  hou  thei  wexen :  thei 
Tueilen  not,  nether  fpinuen." 

Matheu.  chap.  vi. 

"  Greteth  well  Marie:  the  whiche  hath  TiiaiUd  myche  in  us." 

Romans,  chap.  xvi. 

Toil  (for  a  fnarc)  is  any  thing  Lifted  up  or  raifed,  for  the 
purpofe  of  enfnaring  any  animal.  As,  A  fpider's  web  is  a 
TOIL  (fomething  Lifted  up)  to  catch  flies  :  fpringes  and  nets, 
TOILS  for  other  animals. 

Batch — As  well  as  bacon  (before  explained)  is  the  paft- 
participle  of  Bacan,  to  bake.    The  indifferent  pronunciation 
of  CH  or  K,  ought  not  to  caufe  any  difficulty:  for  it  prevails 
throughout  the  whole  language :  As  Link  and  Linch,  Rick  and; 
Rich,  Sec. 

A  BATCH  of  bread,  is,  the  bread  Baked  at  one  time. 

I  have  already  faid  that  barren  is  the  paft  participle  of 
the  verb  To  Bar :  and  that,  when  we  apjjiy  this  word  Barren 
either  to  land  or  to  females,  we  aifert  the  paflage,  either  from 
the  womb  or  the  earth,  to  be  Barr-en  or  Barr-ed  from  bearmg 
any  thing  into  the  world  or  into  life. 

Our  EngliHi  verb  To  Bar  is  the  Gothic  and  Anglofaxon  verb  . 
BAlICri\N,  Beopjan,  Bijijan,  Byji^an;  which  means,  to  defend, 
to  kec[)  iafe,  to  protect,  to  arm,  to  guard,  to  fecure,  to  fortify, 
to  ftrcngthen.  And  the  paft  part  iciple  of  this  verb  has  furniflied 
our  language  with  the  following  fuppofed  fubftantives. 

A.BAR. 
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A  BAR 

A  BARN 

A  BARON" 

A  BARGE 

A  BARGAIN 

A  BARK,  a  veffel 
The  BARK  of  a  tree 
The  BARK  of  a  dog 

A  BARKEN 
A  HAUBERK 
A  BURGH 

or 

BOROUGH 
A  BURROW 

or 

WARREN 
A  BOROWE 
BURIAL 
HAUBE-RG 
USBERGO 


A  BAR,  in  all  its  ufes,  is  a  Defence  : 
that  by  which  any  thing  is  fortified ^ 
JircnglJifiicd  or  defended. 

A  BARN  [Bar-en,  Barn)  is  a  covered 
inclofure,  in  which  the  grain  «Scc.  is 
prote6led  or  defended  from  the  wea- 
ther, from  depredation  &c. 

A  BARON  is  an  armed,  defenceful, 
or  po\yerful  man. 

A  BARGE  is  a  ftrong  boat. 

A  BARGAIN  is  a  confirmed, 
ftrengthened  agreement.  After  two 
perfons  have  agreed  upon  a  fubjed;, 
it  is  ufual  to  conclude  with  afkino; — 
Is  it  a  BARGAIN    Is  it  confirmed 


A  BARK  is  a  ftout  veffel. 

The  BARK  of  a  tree  is  its  defence:  that  by  which  the  tree  is 
defended  from  the  weather  &c.  "  The  caufe  is,  for  that  trees 
"  laft  according  to  the  ftrength  and  quantity  of  their  fap  and 
"  juice  ;  being  well  munited  by  their  bark  againft  the  injuries 
"  of  the  air." 

Bacons  Natural  JJiJlory,  Century  6. 
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The  BARK  of  a  dog  is  that  by  which  we  are  defended  by 
that  animal. 

A  BARKEN,  according  to  Skinner—"  Vox  in  comitatu  Wilts 
"  ufitatiffiraa,  Atrium,  a  Yard  of  a  houfe  vel  a  verbo  ToBarr;  ' 
"  vel  a  Germ.  Bergen,  abfcondere;  a.  s.  Beojv^an,  munire, 
"  q.  d.  locus  claufus,  refpedlu  fc.  agrorum.'' 

A  HAUBERK.  Voflius,  Wachtcr  and  Cafeneuve  concur  in  its 
etymology. — "  Haljberga  vel  Halfperga,  vox  eft  Saxonica,  pro- 
"  prieque  fignat  thoracem  ferreum,  five  armaturam  colli  et 
"  pectoris ;  ab  Hals,  collum,  et  Bergen,  tegere,  protegere, 
"  munire.  Quomodo  et  in  Legg.  Ripuariis.  cap.  36.  11. 
'*  Bainberga,  pro  ocrea,  five  crurum  arniatura." 

Volfius.  De  vitiis  fermonis.  lib.  2.  cap.  9. 

The  French,  in  their  accuftomed  manner  changing  the  l 
in  t>alf  to  u,  made  the  word  hauberg  :  and  the  Italians,  in 
their  manner,  made  it  usbergo, 

A  burgh  or  BOROUGH  meant  formerly  a  fortified  Town. 

A  burrow  for  rabbets  &c.  is  a  defended  or  protected  place: 
to  which  a  warren  is  lynonimous,  meaning  the  fame  thing  : 
for  WARREN  is  the  patt  participle  of  Fepan,  defendere,  pro- 
tegere, tueai. 

"  Foxis  han  borwis  or  dennes.  and  Briddis  of  the  eir  han 
"  neftis.  but  mannes  fone  hath  not  where  he  lhal  rcfte  his 
*«  hede."    Mattheu.  chap.  viii.  (v.  20.) 

6  A  BOROWE 
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A  BOROWE  was  formerly  ufed  for  what  we  now  call  a 
Security,  any  perfon  or  thing  by  which  repayment  is  fecured; 
and  by  which  the  Lender  is  defended  or  guarded  from  the  lofs 
of  his  loan. 

"  Thou  brougbteft  me  Borowes  my  biddings'  to  fulfyll." 

J^if.  of  P.  Ploughman,  fol.  5.  pag.  2. 

"  For  I  dare  be  his  bold  Borowe  that  do  bet  will  he  neuer." 

Id.  fol.  47-  pag.  2. 

"  And  I  will  be  your  Borow  ye  fliall  haue  bred  and  cloth." 

Id.  fol.  115.  pag.  1. 

"  We  fynde  in  the  lyfe  of  faynt  Nycholas,  that  a  lewe  lente 
"  a  cryften  man  a  grete  fomme  of  golde  unto  a  certayne  daye, 
"  and  toke  no  fykernefl'e  of  him,  but  his  fayth  and  faynt 
*'  Nycholas  to  borowe." 

Diues  and  Taiiper.  2d  comm.  cap.  9. 

"  I  praye  God  and  faynt  Nycholas  that  was  thy  borowe, 
"  that  harde  vengeaunce  come  to  the." 

Diues  and  Pauper.  2d  comm.  cap.  9- 

"  Yf  the  Borozoer  upon  ufure  fayle  of  his  daye  of  payment, 
"  he  that  is  his  borowe  may  paye  that  mone3^e  with  the 
*'  ufure  to  the  Lener,  and  do  his  dettour  for  whome  he  is 

borowe  paye 'to  hym  ayen  that  moneye  Avith  the  ufure. 
"  For  it  is  to  tlie  borowe  none  ufure." 

Diues  and  Pauper.  7th  comm.  cap.  25. 

Burial,  Byji^el,  is  the  diminutive  of  Byjiij  or  Burgh;  a 
defended  or  fortified  place.    To  Bury,  Byjijan,  fepelire,  means 
3  To 
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To  Defend:  as  Gray  in  bis  Elegy  exprefles  it — "  Thefe  bones 
"  from  infult  to  prote6t."  It  cannot  efcape  you,  that  the 
Latin /epe^iVe  bas  the  fame  meaning:  for  /cps  or  fepes  "  notat 
*'  id,  quod  objedum,  prohibet  introitum  in  agrum  vel 
"  hortum/' 

Sterx,  in  its  different  applications,  has  already  been  flievva 
to  be  the  paft  participle  of  the  verb  fcijran,  to  llir,  to  fteer,  ta 
move.    This  participle  alfo  gives  us  the  following  fubftantives. 

Store  A  store  is  the  collective  term  for  any  quantity 

Stour       or  number  of  things  Jiirred  or  moved  into  fome 
Sturt       one  place  together. 
Start  > 

Stir  Stour  (a.  s.  p:uji),   formerly  in   much  ufe. 

Sturdy     means  moved,  Jiirred :  and  was  applied  equally  to 
ETOURDiJ  duft,  to  water,  and  to  men ;  all  of  them  things 
eafily  moved. 

"  Befely  our  folkis  gan  to  pingil  and  ftrife, 
"  Swepand.the  flude  with  lang  routhis  belife, 
"  And  up  thai  welt  the  stoure  of  foray  fee." 

Douglas,  booke  3.  pag.  77. 

"  Upfprang  the  clamour,  and  the  rerd  furth  went 

"  Hie  in  the  (kyis  of  mony  marinere, 

'*  The  fraoy  stoure  of  feyis  rays  thare  and  here." 

Douglas,  booke  5.  pag.  1 32. 

"  Bot  we  that  bene  of  nature  derf  and  doure 

"  Cummin  of  kynde  as  kene  men  in  ane  stoure." 

Douglas,  booke  9.  p^ig-  299- 
B  b  "Be 
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"  Be  this  the  Troianis  in  thare  new  ciete 

"  Ane  dufty  fop  uprifand  gan  do  fe, 

*'  Full  thik  of  STOURE  upthryngand  in  the  are." 

Douglas,  booke  9.  pag.  274.  . 

"  The  STOURE  encreffis  furius  and  wod." 

Douglas,  booke  11.  pag.  387. 

"  And  not  forfoith  the  lakkeft  weriour, 

"  Bot  forcy  man  and  richt  ftalwart  in  stoure." 

Douglas,  booke  11.  pag.  389. 

"  The  filuer  fcalit  fyfchis  on  the  grete, 

"  Ouer  thwort  clere  ftremes  fprinkilland  for  the  hete, 

"  With  fynnys  fchinand  broun  as  fynopare, 

"  And  chefal  talis,  stourand  here  and  thare." 

Douglas.  Prol.  to  booke  12.  pag.  400. 

"  The  knyght  was  fayre  and  llyffe  in  stour." 

Rom.  of  the  Rofe.  fol.  19,6.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

"  They  fight,  and  bringen  horfe  and  man  to  grounde 

"  And  with  her  axes  out  the  braynes  quel, 

"  But  in  the  lafte  stoure,  fothe  to  tel, 

"  The  folke  of  Troy  hem  feluen  fo  mifleden 

"  That  with  the  worfe  at  night  home  they  fleden." 

Troyhcs,  boke  4.  fol.  182.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

"  Lo  a  greet  styryng  was  maid  in  the  fee,  fo  that  the  litil 
*'  lliip  was  hilid  with  wawys." 

Matthcu.  chap.  viii.  (v.  24.) 


"  There  found  Sir  Bors  more  greater  defence  in  that  knight 
"  then  hee  wend,  for  that  Sir  Priden  was  a  full  good  knight, 

6  "  and 
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and  hee  wounded  Sir  Bors  full  euill  and  hee  him  againe. 
But  euer  this  Sir  Priden  held,  the  stoure  iu  like 
hard." 

Hiji.  of  Frince  Arthur,  3d  part.  chap.  72. 

Then  began  a  great  sturre  and  much  people  was  there 
flaine.'' 

Hi/l.  of  P.  Arthur,  3d  part.  chap.  154. 

*'  He  in  the  midft  of  all  this  sturre  and  route, 
"  Gan  bend  his  browe,  and  moue  himfelfe  about."  » 
Songes  S^c.  by  the  Earle  of  Surrey  &c.  fol.  89.  pag.  2. 

*'  And  after  thofe  braue  fpirits  in  all  thofe  baleful  stowrs 
"  That  with  Duke  Robert  went  againft  the  pagan  powers.'" 

Foly-olbion.  Song  ]6. 

'*  Such  ftrange  tumultuous  stirs  upon  this  ftrife  enfue." 

Poly-olhion.  Song  4. 

"  Who  with  the  fame  pretence 

"  In  Norfolk  rais'd  fuch  stirs,  as  but  with  great  expence 
"  Of  blood  was  not  appeas'd." 

Poly-olb'wn.  Song  22. 

"  Better  redreffe  was  entended,  then  your  upstirres  and 
unquietneffe  could e  obtaine." 

Hurt  of  Sedition,  by  Sir  J.  Cheke. 

"  Your  pretenfed  caufe  of  this  monftrous  sturre,  is  to  en-, 
creafe  mens  welth." 

Hurt  of  Sedition. 
B  b  2  "  How 
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How  daungerous  it  is  to  make  sturres  at  home,  when 
*'  they  doe  not  only  make  oufelues  weake,  but  alfo  our 
"  enimies  ftronge." 

Hu7  t  of  Sedition. 

Sturt  is  formed  in  the  ufual  manner  from  stour,  j^up. 
Stur-ed,  Stiird,  Sturt. 

"  Dolorus  my  lyfe  I  led  in  sturt  and  pane." 

Douglas,  booke  2.  pag.  41. 

"  Hyr  moder,  quham  fa  fone  full  defolate 

"  Yone  fals  fe  reuer  wyl  leif  in  stl  rt,  God  Avate." 

Douglas,  booke  7,  pag.  219. 

"  .Suffir  me  fwelt,  and  end  this  cruel  lyfFe, 

"  Quhil  doutfum  is  yit  all  fyc  sturt  and  ftriffe." 

Douglas,  booke  8.  pag.  263. 

A  START  and  a  stir  require  neither  inftance  nor  expla- 
nation. 

By  the  accullomed  addition  of  15  or  y,  to  stour  or  |^up, 
we  have  alfo  the  adjedive  sturdy,  and  the  French  EJiourdi^ 
Etourdi. 

^TORM — The  paft  participle  of  Scyjimian,  a^itare,  furere, 

Day — Is  the  paft  participle  Dag,  of  the  Anglofaxon  Dae- 
jian,  lucefcere.  By  adding  the  participial  termination  en  to 
Dag,  we  have  Dagen  or  dawn  already  mentioned. 

I  told 
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I  told  you  fome  time  fince  that  a  churn  is  the  pail  parti- 
ciple Cyjien,  of  the  Anglofaxon  verb  Eyjian,  Tfcyjian,  vertere, 
revertere;  and  that  it  means  Turned,  Turned  about,  oy  Turned 
backwards  and  forwards.  This  fame  verb  Eypan,  gives  us  alfo 
the  following, 


Char 
Chair 
Ajar 


"  A  woman,  and  commanded 

By  fuch  poore  paffion  as  the  maid  that  milkes 
And  does  the  meanelt  chares  *." 
Chewr  y  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  pag.  364. 

Chur 


Car 
Cart 


"  And  when  thou  haft  done  this  chare.  He  giue  thee  leaue 
"  To  play  till  doomefday." 

Antony  and  Cleopatra,  pag.  367. 


*'  That  char  is  char'd  ;  as  the  good  wife  faid,  when  flie 
*'  hang'd  her  hufband." 

Rays  Proverbs,  pag.  182. 

"  Here's  two  chewres  chewr'd:  whenwifdom  is  employ 'd 
*«  'Tis  ever  thus." 

Beaum.  and  Fletcher.    Ma?'tial  Maid. 

^'  All's  chard  when  he  is  gone." 

B.  and  Fletcher.    Two  noble  Kin/men. 

"  Lyke  as  ane  bull  dois  rummefing  and  rare, 
"  Quhen  he  efchapis  hurt  one  the  altare, 


*  Mr.  Steevens,  at  this  palTage,  cites  Heywoods  Rape  of  Lucrece  : 
"  She,  like  a  good  wife,  is  teaching  her  fervants  fundry  chares." 

And  Promos  and  Cajfandra  : 

"  Well,  1  muft  trudge  to  do  a  certain  chare." 

"  And 
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"  And  CHARRrs  by  the  ax  %vith  His  nek  wycht, 
"  Gif  on  the  forehcde  the  dynt  hiltis  not  richt." 

Douglas,  booke  2.  pag.  4G. 

"  The  witches  of  Lapland  are  the  Diuel's  eHARE-women." 

B.  and  Fletcher.    Fah^  Maid  of  the  Inn. 

"  Char  RE  folks  are  never  paid." 

Ray's  Proverbs,  pag.  87. 

"  The  pyping  wind  bla^v  up  the  dure  on  guar." 

Douglas,  booke  3.  pag.  83. 

"  Ane  Schot  wmdo  unfchef  ane  litel  on  char." 

Douglas.    Prol.  to  booke  7-  pag.  202. 

Menage,  Minflieii,  Junius,  Skinner,  &c.  have  no  refourcc 
for  the  derivation  of  chair,  but  the  Greek  KctGs^^x;  in  which 
they  all  agree.  But,  though  they  travel  fo  far  for  it,  none  of 
them  has  attempted  to  fliew  by  what  fteps  they  proceed  from 
xade^^x  to  CHAIR.  The  proccfs  would  be  curious  upon  paper. 
But  jca^EiS'fa,  though  a  Seat,  is  not  a  chair  ;  nor  does  it  convey 
the  fame  meaning.  Chair  is  a  fpecies  of  Seat.  It  is  not  a 
fixed,  but  a  moveable  feat ;  Turned  about  and  Keturned  at 
pleafure  :  and  from  that  circumftance  it  has  its  denomination : 
It  is  a  CHAiR-feat. 

Car,  cart,  chariot  &c.  and  the  Latin  carrus  are  the 
fame  participle.  This  word  was  firft  introduced  into  the  Roman 
language  by  Ctefar,  who  learned  it  in  his  war  with  the  Ger- 
mans.   VolTius  miftakingly  fuppofes  it  derived  from  Currus. 

■  So 
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So  CHAR-coal  is  wood  Turned  coal  by  fire.  We  borrow 
nothing  liere  from  Carbont ;  but  the  Latin  etymologifts  muft 
come  to  us  for  its  meaoing,  which  they  cannot  find  elfewhere  ^. 
*As  they  muft  likevvife  for  Cardo  -f ;  that  on  which  the  door  is 
Turned  and  Keturned. 

"  This  is  the  ftation  of  the  caufe,  the  argument  and  material 
"  of  all  Paules  piftels,  even  the  tredfole  or  groundfole  wher- 
"  upon,  as  the  dore  is  Turned  and  Returned,  fo  are  all  his 
"  argumentes  and  proces  therupon  treated  and  retreated." 

Declaration  SfC.  ogawji  loye.  fol.  25.  pag.  1. 

A  CHUR-worm  is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  is  Turned  about  with 
great  celerity. 


*  Carbo,  fay  the  Latin  Etymologifts,  from  Careo;  quia  care?  flamma. 
Or  from  xapipw,  arefacio.    Or  from  the  Chaldaic. 

■\  "  Cardo  unde  fit,  docere  conatus  Servius  ad  1  Mn  :  Cardo  inquit, 
"  di6lus ;  quafi  cor  januae,  quo  movetur,  (xno  rt);  >c«p(5"(«f.  Etifidorus,  lib.  xv. 
"  cap.  vii.  Cardo,  inquit,  eft  locus  in  quo  oftium  vertitur  et  feraper  mo- 
"  vetur,  diflus  ocno  t«c  >t«p^.«« ;  quod,  quafi  Cor  hominem  totum,  ita  ille 
"  cuneus  januam  regat  ac  moveat.  Unde  et  proverbiale  eft.  In  cardine 
"  rem  elTe. 

"  De  etymo  longe  verifimiliora  funt  quas  Martinius  adfert:  nempe  ut 
"  y.on»  iMna.^i(ri»  fit  a  xpxSn,  hoc  eft,  hamus,  \e\  aliud  ex  quo  quid  fufpen- 
"  ditur.  Vel  a  xpa<J«w,  hoc  eft  agito  :  in  cardinibus  enim  janua  agitatur 
"  vertiturque.  Horum  alterum  malim  quam  ut  vel  fit  a  y.f»rtu,Jirmiter 
"  teneo  ;  quia  januam  retinet.  Vel  a  xapro?  pro  xp«Tof,  hoc  eft,  robur, 
'*  Jirmitas,  quam  janua  in  fpHs  cardinibus  habet." 

G.  J.  Vojius. 

To 
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To  fet  the  door  or  the  window  achar,  which  we  now  write 
AJAR  (or,  as  Douglas  writes  it,  on  char)  is  to  put  It  neither 
Xjuite  open  nor  quite  fluit,  but  on  the  turn  or  return  to 
either. 

A  CHAR-woman  is  one  who  does  not  abide  in  the  houfe 
where  Ihe  works,  as  a  conftant  fervant,  but  Returns  home  to 
her  own  place  of  abode,  and  Keturns  again  to  her  work  when 
ilie  is  required. 

A  CHAR,  when  ufed  alone,  means  fome  Tingle  Teparate  a6l, 
fuch  as  we  likewife  call  a  Turn,  or  a  Bout,  not  any  uninter- 
mitted  coherent  bufinefs  or  employment  of  long  continuance. 
And  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  char  was  formerly  ufed,  we  now  ufe 

tlie  word  Turn.  I'll  have  a  Bout  with  him. — I'll  take  a  Turn 

at  it. — That  Turn  is  ferved — (Which  is  equivalent  to — That 
char  is  char'd  ;  though  not  fo  quaintly  exprelTed;  as  it  would 
be  by  faying — That  Turn  is  Turned.) — One  good  Turn  deferveg 
another.    All  thefe  are  common  phrafes. 

  "  Doe  my  lord  of  Canterbury 

"  A  ftirewd  Turne;  and  hee's  your  friend  for  euer." 

Henry  8.  pag.  23(>. 

— *'  Falfe  gelden,  gang  thy  gait, 
And  du  thy  Turns  betimes :  or  I'  is  gar  take 
"  Thy  new  breikes  fra'  thee,  and  thy  dublet  tu." 

Sad  Shepherd. 

"  GiV  me  my  tankard  there,  hough.    It's  fix      clock:  I 
-    fliould  lia'  carried  ;two  Turns,  by  this." 

Every  Man  in  his  Humour.  A61  1.  See.  4. 
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F. 

What  fs  the  name  of  that  fifii  which  one  of  your  friends  

Oh  !  you  mean  my  gentle  and  amiable  friend,  Michael 
Pearfon  :  forty  long  years  my  fteady  and  uniform  accomplice 
and  comforter  in  all  my  treafons ;  equally  devoted  with  myfelf 
to  the  rights  and  happinefs  of  our  countrjunen  and  fellow- 
creatures  ;  which,  for  the  laft  forty  years  in  this  country  has 
by  fome  perfons  been  accounted  the  worft  of  treafon.  Yes ; 
It  was  CHAR  that  he  fent  us :  and  I  believe  with  Skinner,  that 
it  is  fo  called — "  quia  hie  pifcis  rapide  et  celeritur  fe  in  aqua 
*'  vertit." 

YARElAre  the  paft  participle  of  the  Anglofaxon  verb 
Yard  J  niyppan,  Ulyjuan,  to  prepare  :  and  it  is  formed  in  the 

accuftomed  manner,  by  changing  the  chara6teriftic  letter  y  to 

A.    Yare  means  Frepared. 

"  The  winde  was  good,  the  fhip  was  tarp, 
"  Thei  toke  her  leue,  and  forth  thei  fare." 

Goxver.  lib.  5.  fol.  101.  pag.  2.  col.  I. 

"  In  all  haft  made  hir  Yare  * 
Towarde  hir  fufter  for  to  fare." 

Goxjcer,  Yih.5.  fol.  114..  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

"  And  bad  the  maifter  make  hym  yare, 
*'  Tofore  the  wynde  for  he  wolde  fare." 

Gower,  lib.  8.  fol.  184.  pag.  1.  col.  L 
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"  This  Tereus  let  make  his  fhyppes  yare, 
"  And  into  Greece  himlelfe  is  forth  vfaue." 

Cluiucer.    Phylomcm.  ibl.  218.  pag. 

"  I  do  defire  to  learne,  Sir :  and  I  hope,  if  you  liaue  occa- 
"  fion  to  ufe  me  for  your  owne  Turiie,  you  lhall  find  me  YAiiE» 
"  F-or  truly,  Sir,  for  your  kindneffc,  I  owe  you  a  good  Turiw." 

Meaf lire  for  Meaf lire.  pag.  76. 

A  YARD,  to  mete,  or  to  meafurc  with  (before  any  certain 
extent  was' dcfignated  by  the  M-ord)  was  called  a  CDfer-jeajit),  or 
CDetre-jyjiti,  or  Mcfe-yard,  i.  e.  fomething  Prepared  to  mete  or 
to  meafure  with.  This  was  its  general  name  :  and  that  prepared 
extenfion  might  be  formed  of  an}"^  proper  mateiials.  When  it 
was  of  wood,  it  was  formerly  called  a  yardavand,  i.  e.  a  Wand 
prepared  for  the  purpofe.  By  common  ufe,  Avhen  we  talk  of 
menfuration,  we  novr  omit  the  preceding  word  Mc^c,  and  the 
fubfequent  Wand;  and  h.y  fingly  a  yard. 

Yar-en,  Yar'n^  Yarn,  has  been  already  explained.. 

To  thofe  participles  noticed  by  me  in  the  beginning  of  our 
cojiverfation,  and  which  terminated  in  ed,  t,  and  en,  I  have 
now  added  thofe  which  are  alfo  formed  from  the  fame  verbs 
by  a  change  of  the  chara£leriftic  letter.  And  I  may  now  pro- 
ceed to  other  verbs  Avhich,  by  a  change  of  the  Gharad;eriftic 
I  or  Y,  have  furniflied  the  language  with  many  other  fuppofed 
Nouns,  which  are  really  Participles.. 

Dot. — Skinner  fays  "  Muci  globus  vel  grumus,  fort,  a  Teut. 
"  Dotter,  ovi  vitellus,  i.  e.  Muci  craflioris  globus  vitello  ovi~ 

"  incraffato 
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"  incraffato  limilis."    Johnfon  fays^ — "  It  Iccms  rather  cor- 
rupted  from  Jot." 

Dot  is  merely  the  paft  participle  of  the  Anglofaxon  verb 
Dy-rran,  occluclere,  obtiirare,  to  Hop  up,  to  fluit  in.  It  has  the 
fame  meaning  as  Dyrtreb,  Ditted^  ocelufuni.  It  is  not  "  made 
"  to  mark  any  place  in  a  writing but  is,  what  we  call,  a  full 
ftop.  The  verb  To  Bit,  to  flop  up,  is  ufed,  in  its  participle, 
by  Douglas,  booke  5.  pag.  155. 

"  The  riuaris  dittit  with  dede  eorpfis  wox  rede 
"  Under  bodyis  bullerand  ;  for  fic  mukitiide 
"  Of  flauchter  he  maid,  quhil  Exanthus  the  fiude 
"  Mycht  fynd  no  way  to  rin  unto  the  fee." 

  genicrentque  repleti 

Amnes,  nee  reperire  viam  atque  evolvere  poffet 
In  mare  fe  Xanthus. 

Lid  "XThefe  words,  though  feemingly  of  fuch  different 
Lot  Ifignifications,  have  all  but  one  meaning:  viz. 
Blot  \Covered,  Hidden.  And  the  only  difference  is  in 
Glade  I  their  modern  diftin^l  application  oi'  different  fub- 
Cloud  J  audition. 

Lid  and  lot  were  in  the  Ano-lofaxon  written  ]?hb  and  ]?lor; 
and  thefe,  by  the  change  of  the  charad:eriftic  letter  i  to  j 
fliort  and  to  o  (as  Writ,  Wrote,  IVroot,  Wrat,  Wrate,  of  Fjiiran, 
to  Write)  are  the  regular  paft  tcnfe,  and  therefore  paft  participle 
of  l^liDan,  tegere,  operire,  to  Cover.  The  Anglofaxon  participle 
r>hX},  fupprelftng  the  afpirate,  is  t\\e  Englifli  lid,  i.  e.  that  by 
which  any  thing  (veffel,  box,  &c.)  is  Covered. 


C  c  2 
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The  Anglofaxon  participle  ]plob  or  J^lor,  fuppreffing  the 
afpirate,  is  the  Englifli  lot,  i.  e.  (ibniething)  Covered  or  Hidden. 

"  Playeng  at  the  dyce  ftandeth  iii  lotte  and  auenture  of 
"  the  dyce." . 

Diues  and  Faujjer.  1ft  comm.  cap.  38. 
So  we  fay — To  draw  lots.    And  to  put  any  thing  to  the 

LOT. 

Indifferently  with  Iphfean  our  anceftors  ufed  Be-hli'oan  and 
.  Ge-hliban,  with  the  fame  meaning. 

Be-hlob  or  Be-hlor  is  the  regular  paft  tenfe  and  paft  parti- 
ciple of  Be-hliban,  tegere ;  which  is  become  our  Englifh  blot  u 
and  you  cannot  fail  to  obferve  that  a  blot  upon  any  thing 
extends  juft  as  far  as  that  thing  is  Covered,  and  no  farther. 

Ije-hlyt>,  Ee-hlib,  Ije-hlot>,  De-hlab,  is  the  regular  paft  tenfe- 
and  paft  participle  of  De-hhban  :  and  IHe-hlab,  is  become  the 
Englifli  GLADE  ;  applied  to  a  fpot  Covered  or  Hidden  with  trees  > 
or  boughs. 

From  the  fame  participle,  I  fuppofe,  is  formed  our  Englifli 
word  CLOUD  *.    Gehlod,  Gehloud,  Gloud,  Cloud.    For  the  fame 

reafon.' 

*  "  Cloud  videtur  efle  a  x\uSav,  fluftus,  unda ;  quod  nubes  undatim 
veluti  fluCluent  in  media  aeris  regione :  vel  quod  imbres  nubibus  fufos 
"  horridus  undarum  de  montibus  decidentium  fragor  et  minax  excltuan- 
"  tium  confurgentiumque  torrentium  fades  confequi  foleat." 

Juniics. 
"Cloud, 
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reafon  the  Latin  word  Nubes  was  formed  from  "Nuhere ;  which 
means  To  Cover. — *'  Quia  coelum  Nubit,  i.  e.  operit;"  fays 
Varro.  And  therefore  Nupta  (i.  e.  Nubita,  Nubta)  is  Femme 
couverte. 

In  the  fame  manner, 

Lock  7 In  the  Anglofaxon  Loc,  Beloc,  are  the  regular  paft 
Block  3 participles  of  Lycari,  Be-lycan,  obferare,  claudere. 

So 

Last       7 In  the  Anglofaxon  ];3lse)'re  and  Be-hlsefce,  are  th.e 
Ballast  j  paft  participles  of  t)laefran  and  Be-hleej-ran,  one- 
rare.  The  French  Lejler  is  the  fame  word,  difmifling  the  afpirate, 
and  changing  the  Anglofaxon  Infinitive  termination  an  for  the 
French  Infinitive  termination  er.. 

Blaze  7  A  Blaze  or  Blafe  is  the  paft  tenfe  (ufed  as  a  parti- 
Blast  jciple)  of  Blaeyan,  flare  :  By  adding  to  JB/o/e,  the  par- 
ticipial termination  ed,  we  have  BIo/edy.BIasd,  blast. 


**  Cloud,  Nubes,  Mmfkew  de^e&it  a.  Claudo ;  quia  percludit  et  in- 
"  tercipit  nobis  folein.  Somner  a.  Clod  et  Clodded ;  quist  k.  eft  vapor 
"  concretus  :  fed  utr.  violen turn  eft.  Mer.  Caf  tamen  long^  violentius 
'*  deducit  a  Gr.  ap(^Aif.  Quid  fi  deducerem  ab  a.  s.  Llur,  Pannus, 
"  nobis  Clout ;  quia,  inftar  panni,  folem  obtegere  videtur.  Sed  nihil 
"  horum  fatisfacit.  Mallem  igitur  a  Belg.  Kladde,  macula,  litura; 
"  Kladden,  maculare,  foedare ;  et  fane  omnino  ut  maculas  feu  liturrs 
"  chartam  puram,  ita  nubes  aerem  ftedant  et  deturpant;  hoc  tandem  ■ 

ab  aU.  Klot,  Klotte,  nobis  Clod,  grumus,  formare  foitean..non  abs  re-^ 
"  elTet."  Skinner. 

IIrost- 
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Frost — Is  the  paft  participle  of  pjayj-an,  to  freeze.  By  the 
change  of  the  chara6leriftic  y,  the  reguhir  paft  tenfe  is  pjiofe, 
which  we  now  write  Fi-oze  :  adding  the  participial  termination 
ED,  we  have  Frofedy  Fros'd,  FroJL 

Nod — Is  the  paft  participle  of  l^nijan,  caput  inclinare.  The 
paft  teiife  of  l^nijan  is  iPnah.  By  adding  to  Dnah  or  l^ah,  the 
participial  termination  ed,  we  have  Naked,  Nah'd,  Nad  (a 
broad)  or  n  od. 

Yoke — Is  the  paft  participle  of  the  Anglofaxon  verb  Ge-ican. 
lean,  addere,  adjicere,  augere,  jungere,  gives  us  the  Englifli 
verb  To  Ich  (now  commonly  written  To  Eke). 

"  I  fpeake  too  long,  but  'tis  to  peize  the  time, 
"  To  ICH  it,  and  to  draw  it  out  in  length." 

Merchant  of  Venice,  pag.  173. 

De-ican,  by  the  change  of  the  chara6teriftic  i  to  o,  gives  us 
the  paft  tenfe  and  paft  participle  tieoc :  which  (by  our  ac- 
cuftomed  fubftitution  of  y  for  D)  we  now  write  yok  or  yoke. 

"  It  is  fulle  good  to  a  man  whan  he  hath  borne  the  yok  of 
"  our  lorde  from  his  youthe." 

Diues  and  Paitper.  ]ft  comm.  cap.  21. 

This  fame  participle  gives  the  Latin  jvG-um,  and  the  Italian 
Giogo. 

Old  7 By  the  change  of  the  charaderiftic  i  or  y,  is  the  paft 
F.LD  J  tenfe  and  paft  participle  of  the  Anglofaxon  verEYlban, 

Ilbau, 
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Uban,  To  remain,  to  ftay,  to  continue,  to  laft,  to  endure,  to 
delay,  to  defer,  morari,  cundlari,  tardare,  difFerre.  And  this 
verb  (though  now  loft  to  the  language)  was  commonly  ufed  in 
the  Angiofaxon  with  that  meaning,  without  any  denotation  of 
long  antiquity.  As  we  now  fay — A  week  old,  Two  days 
OLD,  But  a  minute  old. 

"  As  youth  pafieth,  fo  pafleth  their  beaute.  And  as  they 
"  oiDE,  fo  they  fade." 

Diues  and  Pauper.  4th  comm.  cap.  2^7, 

"  The  tyrae  that  Eldeth  our  aunceftours 
"  And  Eldeth  Kynges  and  emperours 
"  The  tyme  that  hatli  all  in  welde 
"  To  Eldefi  folke." 

Rom.  of  the  Rofe.  fol.  121.  pag.  2.  coL  2. 


Ope 
Open 
Gap 
Gape 

CUAP 

Chaps 


Ope  (by  the  change  of  the  charad;eriftic  y  to  o) 
is  the  regular  paft  tenfe  of  yppan,  aperire,  pandere. 
By  adding  to  which  the  participial  termination  en, 
wc  have  the  paft  participle  open. 


A  GAP  and  a  gape,  are  the  regular  paft  tenfe  and  paft 
participle  of  De-yppan,  by  the  change  of  the  charadleriftic 
Y  to  a. 


A  CHAP  and  chaps  vary  from  the  foregoing  only  by  pro- 
nouncing cn  inftead  of  o.  But  the  meaning  anxl  etymology 
are  the  fame. 

POK-E 
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Poke  \ 

Pock  /  Poke  and  pock  (hy  the  change  of  the  cliaiadleriftic 
Pocks  >y  to  o)  is  the  regular  paft  tenfe  and  paft  participle 

or     I  of  the  Anglofaxon  Pycan,  To  or  to  peck. 

Pox  J 

"  Than  cometh  the  Pye  or  the  rauene  and  Pyketh  out  the 
"  one  eye.  Than  cometh  the  fende  and  Pyketh  out  ther  ryght 
"  eye,  and  maketh  them  lefe  coufcyence  anent  God.  After 
"  he  Pyketh  out  theyr  lyfte  eye." 

Diues  and  Pauper.  9th  comm.  cap.  7- 

"  Heretikes  fliall  not  thereby  Pike  any  matter  of  cauillation 
"  againft  us." 

Dr.  Martin.    Of  Priejies  unlauful  Manages,  chap.  10. 
pag.  145. 

Pock  is  fo  applied  as  we  ufe  it;  becaufe  where  the  puftules 
liave  been,  the  face  is  ufually  marked  as  if  it  had  been  picked 
■or  pecked.  We  therefore  fay  pitted  with  the  fmall  pocks  (or 
pox).  And  the  French — picot^  de  la  petite  verole.  The 
French  Piquer  and  Picoter  are  both  from  the  Anglofaxon 
Pycan. 

Menage  fays — "  Picote.  On  appelle  ainfi  en  Poitou  la  petite 
"  v6role.  Ce  mot  fe  trouve  dans  Rabelais  iv.  52."  "  L'un  y 
"  avoit  la  Picote,  I'autre  le  tac,  I'autre  la  verole."  "  De  piquer 
"  ^i,  caufe  que  le  vifage  en  eft  fouvent  marqu6." 

Smoke — Is  the  regular  paft  tenfe  and  paft  participle  of 
jrmican,  fumare. 

Pit 
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Pit,  ■) Are  the  paft  tenfe  and  paft  participle  of  the  verb 
Pot    3  To  Pit,  i.  e.  To  excavate,  to  fmk  into  a  hollow. 

"  Deip  in  the  forowful  grifle  hellis  pot." 

Douorlas.  booKe  4.  paj.  108. 

"  Firft  fayre  and  wele 

Therof  much  dele, 
"He  dygged  it  in  a  pot." 

Sir  T.  Move's  JVorkes^ 

TowN^Notwithftanding  their  feeming  difference,  thefe 
Tun  \three  (town,  tun,  ten)  are  but  one  word,  with 
Ten  None  meaning;  viz,  Inclofed,  EncompaJJed,  Shut  in: 
and  they  only  differ  (befides  their  fpelling)  in  their  modern 
liifferent  application  and  fubaudition.  It  is  the  paft  tenfe  and 
therefore  paft  participle  (ron,  cone,  run,  ryne,  rene)  of  the 
Anglofaxon  verb  Tynan,  to  inclofe,  to  encompafs,  to  Ti/ne,. 

F. 

To  Ty7ie  ! 

H. 

Nay,  I  will  not  warrant  that  ufe  of  the  wor3  in  modern 
Englifli.  "  To  tyne  (Skinner  fays)  adhuc  pro  Sepire  in  qui- 
**  bufdam  Angliae  partibus  ufurpatur :  fi  Verftegano  fides  fit." 
Whether  the  word  be  now  fo  ufed,  I  know  not,  nor  fliall 
I  give  myfelf  the  trouble  to  inquire.  I  think  it  probable ;  but 
it  is  fufficient  for  my  purpofe  that  this  verb  was  commonly  fo 
ufed  in  that  period  of  our  language  which  we  call  Anglo- 
faxon. 

D  d  The 
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The  modern  fubaudition,  when  we  iife  the  word  town, 
is  reftri6led  to — any  number  of  houfes — Inclnfed  together. 
Formerly  the  Englirti  fabaudition  Avas  more  extenfive,  and 
embraced  alfo  any  inclofure — any  quantity  of  land  &c.  incloj'ed. 

"  Sotheli  thei  difpifiden,  and  thei  wenten  awei,  another  in 
to  his  TOUN,  ibr  fothe  another  to  his  marchaundie." 

"  But  they  made  light  of  it,  and  went  their  ways,  one  to 
*'  his  Farm,  another  to  his  merchandife." 

Matthew,  chap.  xxii.  v.  5. 

"  Whiche  thing  as  thei  that  lefewiden  hadden  feyn  don, 
"  thei  fledden,  and  telden  in  to  the  citee  and  in  tounes." 

"  When  they  that  fed  them  faw  what  was  done,  they  fled, 
**  and  went  and  told  it  in  the  city  and  in  the  Country." 

Luke.  chap.  viii.  v.  34. 

"  And  alle  bigunnen  togidre  to  excufe,  the  firfte  feide, 
"  I  haue  bougt  a  toun,  and  I  haue  nede  to  go  out  and  fe  yt." 

"  And  they  all  with  one  confent  began  to  make  excufe. 
"  The  firft  faid  unto  him,  I  have  bought  a  Fiece  of  ground, 
"  and  I  muft  needs  go  and  fee  it." 

Luke.  chap.  xiv.  v.  18. 

"  And  he  wente  and  cleuide  to  oon  of  the  burgeys  of  that 
*'  cuntre,  and  he  fente  him  in  to  his  toun  that  he  fliulde 
fede  hoggis." 

"  And  he  went  and  joined  himfelf  to  a  citizen  of  that 
"  country ;  and  he  fent  him  into  his  Fields  to  feed  fwine.^' 

Luke.  chap.  xv.  v.  15. 

"  And 
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"  And  whanne  thei  ledden  him,  thei  token  fum  man  fymont 
"  of  fyrenen,  comynge  fro  the  toun  and  thei  puttiden  to  him 
"  a  crofs,  to  here  altir  Ihefu." 

.  "  And  as  they  led  him  away,  they  laid  hold  upon  one  Simon 
"  a  Cyrenean,  coming  out  of  the  Country^  and  on  him  they 
"  laid  the  crofs,  that  he  might  bear  it  after  Jefus/' 

Luke.  chap,  xxiii.  v,  26'. 

A  TUN  (runne)  and  its  diminutive  Tunnel  (raenel,  tend)  is 
the  fame  participle,  with  the  fame  meaning;  though  now 
ufually  applied  to  an  inclofure  for  fluids. 

"  Certain  perfons  of  London  brake  up  the  tunke  in  the 
"  warde  of  Cornhill,  and  tooke  oute  certayne  perfons  that 
"  thither  were  committed  by  Sir  Ihon  Briton,  then  cuftos  or 
"  gardeyn  of  the  citie." 

Fabian.  Edwarde  i.  pag.  142. 
F. 

In  this  derivation  of  tun,  I  fuppofe  you  know  that  you  have 
only  all  the  etymologifts  of  all  the  languages  of  Europe  againft 
you :  for  all  of  them  ufe  this  word :  and  they  fcem  to  agree 
that  it  comes  from  the  Latin  Tma,  and  Tina  from  the  Greek 
Aetvog. 

H. 

Do  Abivo?  or  Tina  afford  us  any  fliadow  of  a  meaning  to  the 
word  TUN?  If  they  do  not;  fuch  derivation  is  at  leaft  nuga- 
tory. But  Tina  has  no  connection  with  this  doubtful  Asm?. 
Tina  is  itfelf  from  Tynan:  as  heaps  of  other  Latin  words, 

D  d  2  referred 
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referred  to  by  our  etymologifts  lliall  in  due  time  be  iliewn 
o.vidently  to  come  from  us,  and  not  our  words  from  them. 

F. 

When  different  languages  have  the  fame  word,  who  fliall 
decide  which  of  the  two  is  original  ? 

H. 

This  circumftance — Its  meaning; — fliall  decide.  The  word 
is  always  fufficiently  original  for  me  in  that  language  where  its 
jneaning,  which  is  the  caufe  of  its  application,  can  be  found. 
And  feeking  only  meaning,  when  I  have  found  it,  there  I  Hop  : 
the  reft  is  a  curiolity  whofe  ufefulnefs  I  cannot  difcover. 

But  to  proceed  in  our  courfe. 

However  llrange  it  may,  at  firft  mention,  appear  to  you, 
TEN  (in  the  Anglofaxon  ryn,  rm,  ren)  is  likewife  the  paft,  par- 
ticiple of  Tynan. 

You  have  already  feen  that  the  names  of  Colours  have  a 
meaning,  as  a  caufe  of  their  denomination  i  and  now  you  will 
find  that  the  names  of  Numerals  have  alfo  a  meaning.  So  have 
the  JVinds,  &c.  In  fa£t,  all  General  terms  muft  have  a  meaning, 
as  the  caufe  of  their  impofition  :  for  there  is  nothing  ftrid;ly 
arbitrary  in  language. 

It  is  in  the  higheft  degree  probable  that  all  numeration  was 
©riginally  performed  by  the  fingers,  the  adlual  refort  of  the 
ignorant;  for  the  number  of  the  fingers  is  ftill  the  utmott  extent 

4f  of 
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of  numeration.  The  hands  doubled,  clofed,  or  fliut  in,  include 
and  conclude  all  number:  and  might  therefore  well  be  deno- 
minated ryn  or  ten.  For  therein  you  have  clofed  all  nume- 
ration *  :  and  if  you  want  more,  muft  begin  again,  ten  and 
one,  TEN  and  two,  &:c.  to  Twain-teiis :  when  you  again  recom- 
mence,. Twain-tens  and  one,  t&c. 

Knoll  ^In  the  Anglofaxon  Enoll,  Enyll,  is  the  paft  parti- 
Knell  j^ciple  of  Enyllan,  To  ftrike  a  bell. 

Choice — Was  formerly  written  chose;  and  is  the  pall 
participle  of  Eij-an,  eligere,  To  Cliefe,  as  it  was  formerly 
written. 

Frely  paye  the  tythe  neytlier  worfle  ne  befte,  but  as  tliej 
^*  come  to  honde  without  chose." 

Diues  and  Pauper.  7th  comm.  cap.  13. 

**  Now  thou  might  chesit 

"  How  thou  couelift  to  cal  me,  now  thou  knowft  aJ  mi  names." 

Vifion  of  P.  Plowman,  paff.  \6.  foL  77.  pag.  2. 

■*  Than  fayd"  Pilate  to  the  mayllers  of  the  lawe.  Chese 
**  you  of  the  mooll  myghty  men  amonge  you,  and  let  them. 
*•  holde  thefe  maces." 

Ni/chodemits  Gofpell.  chap.  1.  (1511.) 


*  Decern,  Aix«  has  alfo  been  well  derived  from  Atp^o/xaj,  comprehenJa 

"  (fays  \'oflius)  allufio  veriua  quam  originatio." 
I  do  not  concur  with  him  in  this  cenfure. 

*♦  I  hauc 
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"  I  haue  fette  byfore  you  l.yfe  and  dethe,  good  and  euyll, 
"  bleflynge  and  curfe,  and  therfore  cuese  the  lyfe. ' 

Diues  and  Pauper.  8th  comm.  cap.  13. 

Mint   ^Are   the   paft  participle  of  COynejian,  COynjian, 
Money)  notare,  to  mark,  or  to  Coin.    Mineyed.  Minycd, 
Mind.  Mint :  and  money,  merely  by  changing  the  chara6ler- 
iftic  Y  to  o. — ^The  Latin  Moneta  *  is  the  paft  participle  of  the 
fame  Anglofaxon  verb. 

Thong  lAre  the  paft  participle  of  Dpman,  Dpinan,  decref- 
Thin    3  cere,  minui.    Thong  (in  the  Anglofaxon  Dponj, 

Dpanj)  was  ftill  written  thwong,  long  after  our  language 

ceafed  to  be  called  Anglofaxon. 

"  Fbrfothe  a  ftronger  than  I  flial  come  aftir  me,  whos  I  am 
"  not  worth  to  unbynde  the  thwong  of  hife  flioon." 

Litk.  chap.  iii.  (v.  16.) 

"  He  it  is  that  is  to  comynge  aftir  me,  whiche  is  maid  bifore 
"  me,  of  whom  I  am  not  worthi  that  I  unbynde  the  thwong 
"  ofhis  flioo." 

lohn.  chap.  i.  (v.  27.) 

"  He  axed  of  the  kynge  fo  myche  grounde  as  the  hyde  of  a 
"  bull  or  other  befte  wolde  compace,  which  the  kynge  to  hym 
graunted.    After  whiche  graunt,  the  fayde  Hengyfte  to  the 


*  Voffius  tells  us  that  moneta  is  from  Moneo:  "  quod  ideo  moneta 
"  vocatur  ;  quia  nota  infcripta  monet  nos  autoris  et  valoris." 

6  "  ende 
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"  ende  to  vnnne  a  large  grounde,  caufjd  the  fayd  beftes  fkyn 
"  to  be  cut  into  a  fraall  and  flender  thong." 

Fabian,  parte  5.  chap.  83. 

Thin,  as  well  as  thong,  appears  to  have  been  formerly 
written  with  a  w. 

"  And  then  hee  fickned  more  and  more,  and  dried  and 
"  D WINED  away.'' 

Hi/i.  of  Prince  Arthur.  3d  part.  chap.  175. 

SoRROw"\Are  one  word  differently  fpelled,  and  in  modern 
Sorry  lEnglifli  fomewhat  differently  applied;  but  have 
Sore  Vail  one  meaning  :  and,  by  the  change  of  the  cha- 
Shre  wd  Iradleriltic  letter  y  to  o,  are  the  pall  participle  of 
Shrew  J  the  Anglofaxon  verb  fyjipan,  jypepan,  fyjaepian  to 
vex,  to  moleft,  to  caufe  mifchief  to. 

This  participle  was  written  in  the  Anglofaxon  yojxp,  yoppe, 
yojih.  fophj,  yojv^,  fajie,  faji.  And,  long  after  that  time,  in 
Englifli  soRWE,  soREWE,  sooK,  &c.  And  was,  and  is,  the 
general  name  for  any  malady  or  difeafe,  or  mifchief,  or  fuf- 
fering ;  any  thing  generally  by  which  one  is  molefted,  vexed, 
grieved,  or  mifchieved.  And  whoever  attempts  to  pronounce 
the  Anglofaxon  participle  sorw,  will  not  wonder  that  it  fliould 
have  been  fo  varioufly  written  *. 

"  And 


*  The  fame  change  in  the  written  figns  has  taken  place  in  the  modern 
manner  of  reprefenting  fimilar  founds. 
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"  And  Ihefu  enuyrownyde  al  galilee,  tecliynge  in  the  fyna- 
"  gogis  of  hem  the  gofpel  of  the  rewme,  and  heelinge  al 
*'  SORE  WE,  ether  ache,  and  fikeneffe  in  the  p.eple.  And  his 
"  fame  wente  in  to  al  firie,  and  thei  ofFriden  to  him  alle  men 
"  hauynge  yuel,  takun  '^vith  dyuerfe  sooris  and  tormentis." 

"  And  Jefus  went  about  all  Galilee,  teachi«g  in  their  fyna- 
*'  gogues,  and  preaching  the  gofpel  of  the  kingdom,  and  - 
"  healing  all  manner  ofjkknefs  and  all  manner  of  difeafes  among 
"  the  people.  And  his  fame  went  throughout  all  Syria ;  and 
"  they  brought  unto  him  all  fick  people  that  were  taken  with 
"  divers  difeafes  and  torments." 

Matthew,  chap.  iv.  v.  23,  24. 

*'  Marye  Magdaleyn  anoynted  the  blysful  fete  of  our  Lorde 
*'  Ihefu  with  a  precyous  oynement.  Judas  was  «orowje; 
"  therof  and  grutched," 

Diues  and  Pauper.  1ft  comm.  cap.  53. 


Nai'we 

Sparwe 

Harwe 

Fahve 

Halwe 

Sakve 

JValwe 

Yelwe 

Borwe 

Holwe 

Morwe 


become 


■  'Arrow 
Narrow 
Sparron^ 
Harroxo 
Fallow 
Haltozt) 

I  Sallow 

^  JVallow 
Yellow 
Borrow 
Hollow 

JMorrow. 
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In  the  fame  meaning  we  fay — a  sorry  tale,  a  sorry  cafe 
or  condition. 

Junius  fays — "  sore,  a.  s.  j-aji.  Forte  eft  a  a-apog,  cumulus; 
"  ut  proprie  olim  accepta  lit  vox  de  tumore  in  quern  ingens 

purulentEe  materiae  copia  confluit  ac  coacervatur.  Red:ius 
"  tamen  videri  poteft  defumptum  ex  i^^u^cc,  fcabies  late  diffufa 
"  et  alte  defixa.   Vel  a  o-v^siv,  trahere." 

Skinner  thinks  sore  is  a  contra6lion  from  the  Latin 
SEVERUs.  And  the  Latin  etj'^mologifts  give  us  the  fatisfa£lion 
of  informing  us,  that  Severus  is  either  fatis  verus — or  /ecus,  hoc 
eft,  JiLvta  verum — ov  fempei'  verus — or  <rel3vi^og,  venerabilis. 

Shrewd — The  paft  participle  of  the  fame  verb  j-yjipan  ; 
fypepan ;  not  by  a  change  of  the  chara61;eriftic  letter,  but  by 
adding  ed  to  the  Indicative.  It  is  ryppet),  j-yjiepeb  ;  which, 
I  doubt  not,  is  our  modern  siirewed,  or  shrewd.  And 
fyjipe,  pypepe,  is  our  modern  shrewe  or  shrew*:  which 
I  believe  to  be  the  Indicative  of  jyjiepan  ;  and  to  mean, — one 
who  vexes  or  molejis. 

Shrew  was  formerly  applied  indifferently  to  Males  as  well 
as  to  Females. 

"  The  old  SHREW  Sir  Launcelot  fmote  me  downe." 

Hiji.  of  Prince  Arthur.  2d  part.  chap.  133. 


*  By  a  fimilar  eafy  corruption  of  ?/  to  //,  Sj/rop  becomes  Shrop^ 
Shrupf  Shrub, 

E  e  "  Nay, 
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"  Nay,  not  fo  faid  Sir  Triftraui,  for  that  kniglit  feemetb 

te  " 

^  S  H  It  E  *W 

ii/y/.  0/ p.  yJW/fMr.  2d  part.  chap.  143. 

"  Jacob  was  a  good  man,  E:aau  a  siirewe." 

D'mes  and  Pau2)er.  1ft  comm.  cap.  20. 

"  Be  ye  fubgcttes  for  Goddes  fake,  not  only  to  good  lordes- 
"  and  well  ruled,  but  alfo  to  siirewes  and  t3'raui>tes." 

Diues  and  Pauper.  4tli  comm.  cap.  15.- 

"  But  Vulcanus,  of  whom  l  fpake, 
"  He  was  a  shrewe  in  all  his  youth," 

Gower.  lib.  5.  fol.  88.  pag.  2.  col.  2.. 


As  our  Saviour  fayd  by  the  wicked  baily,  ^vhich  thouglr 
he  played  the  falfe  shrewe  for  his  matter,  prouided  yet 
"  wilily  fomwhat  for  himfelfe." 

Sir  T.  More.  ConfutacAon  of  Tyndale,  pag.  46l. 

Be-shrew  thee!  (Be-fypepe,  the  Imperative  of  Be-j-yjiepian) 
i.  e.  Be  thou  f  yjipe,  j-yjvepe.  i.e.  vexed — or,  May'ft  thou  be 
■vexed,  molelled,  mifchieved,  or  grieved,  in  fome  manner. 

Morrow  "^Mer.  Cafaubon  fays. — Quis^  ad  Graecorum  ver- 
Morn  v'  borum  fonos  aures  habet  vel  tantillum  im- 
Morning^"  butas,  qui,  cum  audit  folemne  illud  in  om- 

"  nium  ore — Good-mojTow — non  Gra^cos  audire  fe  putet — yuGyiv- 

"  rjf^epav — dieentes  ?" 

Junius  fays  "  Ego  a..s.  maepi^en  olim  fufpicabar  de- 

fumptum  ex  CQaji  anb  AmpHus.    Quoniam  dies  craf-r 

*'  tinus 
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'  tinus  nihil  eft  aliud  qoam  fpatium  vita;  ulterius  adhiic. 
'*  coque  lucro  apponenduni." 

Skinner's  good  fenfe  does  not  attempt  any  explanation. 

If  we  cannot  believe  with  Cafaubon  (and  I  think  we  cannot) 
tliat  Good  morrow  is  merely  the  Greek  ayuQi^v  ■tjf/,e^(cv ;  or  with 
Junius,  that  it  means  a  Dm/  more;  you  will  perhaps  be 
induced  to  examine  the  equivalent  words  of  other  languages  ; 
in  hopes  of  receiving  fome  afTiftance,  hints  at  leaft,  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  equivalent  words  of  other  languages  are 
explained  by  their  etymologifts.  You  may  be  tempted  perhaps 
to  inquire  after  the  Greek  av^m,  the  Latin  Cros,  or  the  Italian 
and  French  Dimane  and  Demain.  But  fpare  yourfelf  the 
trouble.  From  the  numerous  labourers  in  thofe  vineyards, 
inftead  of  the  grapes  you  look  for,  you  will  gather  uothing 
but  thorns. 

Let  us  then  trace  backAvard  the  ufe.  of  the  word  in  our  own 
language ;  and  try  whether  we  cannot  find  at  home  the  meaning 
of  this  common,  ufeful,  and  almoft  necelTary  word  ;  which  our 
anceftors  furely  could  not  have  waited  for,  till  the  Greeks,  or 
fome  other  nation,  were  pleafed  to  furnifli  them  with  it. 

"  Shorten  my  dayes  ihou  canft  with  fudden  forow 

"  And  plucke  nights  from  me;  but  not  lead  a  morroav." 

Richard  2d.  fol.  27. 

«  They  fped  theym  to  a  place  or  towne  called  Antoygnye, 
"  and  there  lodged  that  nyghte,  and  uppon  the  morowk 
"  tooke  their  journey  toward  Normandy." 

Fabians  Chronicle,  pag.  2jS,  254. 

E  e  2  "  Riglit 
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"  Right  fo  in  the  morning,  afore  day,  he  mctte  with  his 
"  man  and  his  horfc.  And  fo  king  Arthur  rode  but  a  foft  pace 
"  till  it  was  day." 

Hiji.  of  P.  Arthur.  1ft  part.  cha^.  21. 

"  Wejl,  faid  Queene  Gueneuer,  ye  may  depart  when  ye 
"  will.    So  early  on  the  morrow,  or  it  was  day  flie  tooke 
her  horfe." 

Hijt.  of  P.  Arthur,  ift  part.  chap.  73. 

"  This  night  abide  and  waflie  your  feete  ; 
"  And,  or  the  day  begin, 
You  lhall  rile  earely  in  the  morne 
"  And  fo  departe  againe." 

Genejis.  chap.  xix.  fol.  37.  pag.  I. 

"  Then  Abraham  rofe  early  up 

"  In  MORNE  before  the  funne." 

Genefis.  chap.  xxii.  fol.  45.  pag.  £. 

"  Woo  be  to  you  that  thynke  unproffytable  thynge,  and 
"  werke  wycked  thynge  in  your  beddes  in  the  morowe  whan 
"  ye  may  not  flepe." 

'Dines  and  Pauper.  9th  comm.  cap.  1. 

"  The  nyght  is  pafled,  lo  the  morowe  graye, 
"  The  fresftie  Aurora  fo  fayre  in  apparence 
"  Her  lyght  Damth,  to  voyde  all  offence 
"  Of  wynter  nyghtes." 

Lyfe  of  our  Lady.  (pag.  7.) 

"  Lorde,  in  relefe  of  our  wo 

"  In  hygh  heuenes  thy  mercy  make  enclyne 

"  And  downe  difcende,  and  let  thy  grace  fliyne 

5  "  Upon 
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"  Upon  us  wretches  in  the  vale  of  forowe 

"  And  lorde,  do  Dawe  thy  holy  glade  moro-we," 

Lyft  of  our  Lady.  (pag.  120.) 

"  And  anoon  in  the  morewende  the  heigefte  preiftis 
"  niakinge  counfeil,  &c." 

Mark.  chap.  xv.  (v.  1.) 

"  In  that  nigt  thei  token  no  thyng.  forfothe  the  morewn- 
*'  maad,  Ihefii  ftood  in  the  brjnk." 

lo1in.  chap.  xxi.  (v.  3.  4.) 

"  Thei  leiden  hondis  in  to  hem,  and  puttiden  hem  tokepyng  . 
"  til  in  to  the  morewe.  fotheli  it  was  now  euen." 

Dedis.  chap.  iv.  (v.  3.) 

"  He  expownede  witneflfynge  the  kyngdom  of  god,  fro  the 
"  MOREWE  til  to  euentide/' 

Dedis.  chap,  xxviii.  (v.  23.) 

From  MORROW,  morn  and  morning,  we  have  traced  the' 
words  back  as  far  as  we  can  go  in  what  is  called  Englifli,  to 
Morew,  Morewn,  and  Mar ezoende.  In  the  next  ftage  backward- 
of  the  fame  language,  called  Anglofaxon,  they  were  written 
COejiien,  ClDepjen,  COejine;  or  CDajijen,  COanjie;  or  ClDojiji, 
CDopjen,  COojin.  And  1  believe  them  to  be  the  paft  tenfe  and 
paft  participle  of  the  Gothic  and  Anglofaxon  verb  MGKQAn, 
CDepjaan,  CCijijran,  CDyjijian ;  To  diffipate,  to  difperfe,  to  fprcad 
abroad,  to  fcatter. 


The  regular  paft  tenfe  of  QQyjrpan  (by  the  aecuftomed  change 
of  Y  to  o)  is  morr  ;  which  (in  order  to  expiefs  the  latter  r)  might 

well 
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•well  be  pronounced  and  written  Morezc,  as  we  have  feen  it  M  as ; 
and  afterwards  Morowe  and  3\ioiiuow.  By  adding  the  parti- 
cipial termination  en  to  the  paft  tenfe,  we  -havie  CDejijen, 
CDepien,  ClQejx'n  ;  CQapjen,  CQaji'n  ;  CDojijen,  COojrn;  or  Morewen, 
Morew'n,  Mor'n  :  according  to  the  accuftonied  contraction  of 
all  other  participles  in  our  language. 

Morrow  therefore  and  morn  (the  former  being  the  paft 
tenfe  of  ClDyjijxan,  without  the  participial  termination  en;  and 
the  latter  being  the  fame  pall  tenfe,  Avith  the  addition  of  the 
participial  termination  en)  have  both  the  fame  meaning,  viz. 
Dijfipated,  Dlfperfed.  And  whenever  either  of  thofe  W'ords  is 
ufed  by  us,  Clouds  or  Darknefs  are  fuhaud.  Whofe  difperfioii 
(or  the  time  when  they  are  difperfed)  it  exprelTes. 

"  Dileguate  intorno  s'eran  le  nubi." — It  was  the  morrow  or 
the  MORN. 

Darknefs  was  antiently  fuppofed  to  be  fomething  pofitive ; 

and  therefore  in  the  firft  chapter  of  Genefis  we  are  told  

"  Deoj^rjtu  paepon  opeji'^aejie  nipelnij-fe  bjiabnijye.  Dob  cpacS 
"  Sa.  GepeojiSe  leohr,  anb  he  rot>8elt)e  Sat:  leohr  pjiam  Sam 
"  Seoj-cjium.  ant)  haet:  Sat:  leohr  bae^.  ant)  Sa  Seoj^rjia  nihr. 

Sa  pcE]"  ^epojitjen  sepen  anb  mojijen  an  baej." 

"  Darknefs  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep.  God  faid,  Let 
"  there  be  light.  And  God  divided  the  light  from  the  darknefs. 
"  And  God  called  the  light,  day ;  and  the  darknefs  he  called 
"  night.    The  evening  -and  the  morning  (CQopjen)  was  the 

firll  day." 

9  CiDyjipentie 
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CO^ppenbe  is  the  regular  prefent  particij3le  of  COypjian ;  for 
whicli  we  had  formerly  Morewende.  The  prefent  participial 
ttM'inination  Eiide  is,  in  modern  Englifli,  always  converted  to 
ing.    Hence  Morewingy  Morwing  (and  by  an  eafy  corruption) 

MORNING. 

Pond    VVo  Phi  or  to  Pen,  is  a  common  Englifli  verb. 
Pound  i  ,  , 

Pen       >       "         ^^^^^  Peace  Porter  to  pi?i)ie  the  gates." 

p  C  Vi/ion  of  P.  Ploughman,  paff.  21.  fol.  II 5.  pag,  L 

BiNN    J        *'  Pent  up  in  Utica."  Cato, 
"  Hearke,  our  drummes 

"  Are  bringing  forth  our  youth  :  wee'l  breake  our  walles 
"  Rather  than  they  fliall  pound  us  up :  our  gates 
"  Which  yet  feeme-fliut,  we  haue  hut  piii'd  with  rufhes, 
"  Tliey'll  open  of  themfelues." 

Coriolanus.  pag.  5. 

This  modern  Englifli  verb  To  Pin  or  To  Pen  is  the  Anglofaxon 
verb  Pynt>an,  includere  ;  whofe  paft  participle  is  pond,  pound, 
PENN,  PIN,  bin;  and  the  old  Latia  benna,  a  clofe  carriage. 

Skinner  fays — "  Pond  Minfli.  dictum  putat  quafi  bond, 
"  quoniam  ibi  ligata  eft  (i.  e.  ftagnat)  aqua.  Docft.  Tb.  H.  ob- 
**  fervat  antiquis  di6tum  efle  pand,  q.  d.  patella.''  He  adds, 
*'  Mallem  defle6iere  ab  a.  s.  Pynban,  includere:  turn  quia  in 
"  CO  pifces,  tanquam  in  carcere,  includuntur;  turn  quiaviva- 
♦*  rium  agro  vel  horto  includitur."  Skinner  is  perfedly  right 
in  his  derivation  ;  and  would  have  expreffed  himfelf  more  pofi- 
lively  than  Mallem ;  if  he  had  been  aware  of  that  change  of  the 

chara6leriftic 
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cliaraderiftic  letter  of  the  verb,  which  runs  throughout  our 
whole  language :  nor  would  he  have  needed  to  ufe  the  vague 
and  general  Avord  Dejle&ere,  when  he  might  have  fliewn  \yiiat 
part  of  the  verb  it  was. 

Lye  concurs  with  Skinner — "  Pond,  ftagnum,  Idem  credo 
"  habere  etymon  ac  pound.  In  hoc  differunt,  quod  alterum 
"  beftias  terrenas,  alterum  aquaticas  includit." 

Dotard     71  believe  to  be  doder'd  (i.  e.  Befooled),  the  re- 
DoTTEREL 3gular  paft  participle  of  Dybejiian,  Dytjjuan. 
Illudere,  to  delude.    Dotterel  is  its  diminutive. 

"  The  DOTTEREL,  which  we  think  a  very  dainty  difli, 

"  Whole  taking  makes  fuch  fport,  as  man  no  more  can  wifli; 

"  For  as  you  creep,  or  cowu,  or  He,  or  ftoop,  or  go, 

"  So  marking  you  with  care  the  apifli  bird  doth  do, 

"  And  afting  every  thing,  doth  never  mark  the  net, 

"  Till  he  be  in  the  fnare,  which  men  for  him  have  fet. " 

Poly-olbion.    Song  25. 

This  Do^to-eZ-catching  (except  treacheroully  fliedding  the 
blood  of  his  moft  virtuous  fubjefils)  was  the  favourite  diverfion 
of  Charles  the  fecond. 

Bow  ^This  word  (for  it  is  but  one  word  differently  fpelled) 
Bough  (whether  applied  to  the  inclination  of  the  body  in 
Bay  ^reverence;  or  to  an  engine  of  war;  or  an  inilru- 
BuxoM  hnent  of  mufic  ;  or  a  particular  kind  of  knot;  or 

the  curved  part  of  a  fiuldle,  or  of  a  Ihip  ;  or  to  tlie  Arc-en-ciel ; 

or  to  bended  legs  ;  or  to  tlic  branches  of  trees ;  or  to  any  recefs 

of 
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of  the  fea  fliore;  or  in  buildings,  in  barns  or  windows;  always 
means  one  and  the  lame  thing:  viz.  Bended  or  Curved:  and  is 
the  paft  tenfe  and  therefore  paft  participle  of  the  Anglofaxon 
verb  Byjan,  fle6tere,  incurvare.  It  will  not  at  all  furprize  you, 
that  this  word  fliould  now  appear  amongft  us  fo  differently  written 
as  BOW,  BOUGii  and  bay;  when  you  confider  that  in  the 
Anglofaxon,  the  paft  tenfe  of  Byjan  was  written  Bojh,  Buj, 
and  Beah. 

"  I  i'e  it  by  enfample  in  fommer  time  on  trees, 

"  There  fonie  Bowes  bene  leued,  and  fome  here  none." 

Vijion  of  P,  Ploughvmji,  fol.  78.  pag.  2. 

"  The  tabernacles  were  made  of  the  fayreft  braunches  and 
"  BOWES  that  myght  be  founde." 

Diues  and  Pauper.  3d  comm.  cap.  4. 

**  God  badde  the  childcrn  of  Ifraell  take  braunches  and 
"  BOWES  of  palme  trees." 

Diues  and  Pauper.  3d  comm.  cap.  18. 

"  All  they  bowed  awaye  from  goddes  lawe." 

Diues  and  Pauper.  4th  comm.  cap.  13. 

"  In  tyme  of  lempeft  the  bowes  of  the  tree  bete  themfelf 
togydre  and  all  to  brejlc  and  fall  downe." 

Diues  and  Pauper.  4th  comm.  cap.  ^7- 

"  JHe  lept  out  at  a  bay  window  euen  ouer  the  head  where 
"  king  Marke  fate  playing  at  the  chelTe." 

Hiji.  of  P.  Arthur.  2d  part.  chap.  58. 
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"  They  ftoode  talking  at  a  bay  window  of  that,  caftlc." 

lllji.  ofF.  Ai  lhur.  2d  part.  chap.  GS. 

"  They  led  la  beale  Ifon,d  where  fliee  Hiould  ftand,  and  be- 
"  Jiould  all  the  lufts  in  a  bay  window.'' 

Hiji.  of  P.  Arthur.  2d  part.  chap.  154. 

"  Queene  Gueneuer  was  in  a  bay'  window  waiting  with  her 
"  ladies,  and  elpied  an  armed  knight." 

HiJi.  of  P.  Arthur,  3d  part.  chap.  132. 

"  Thefe  ceremonies  that  partly  fuperfticion,  partly  auarj^ce, 
"  partly  tyranny,  hath  brought  into  the  churcli^ar  to  be  ef- 
"  chuycd,  as  the  fayng  of  priuat  mafles,  blefiing  of  -water, 
"  BOWGH  bread." 

Declaracion  of  Chrijie.    By  lohan  Hoper.  cap.  xi. 
 "  Or  with  earth 


"  By  nature  made  to  till,  that  by  the  yearly  birth 
"  The  large-BAY'i*  barn  doth  fill." 

Poly-olblon.    Song.  3. 

"  Adorn'd  with  many  harb'rous  bays." 

Poly-olbion.    Song.  23. 

Buxom,  in  the  Anglofaxon  Boj-fum,  Boc-j-um,  Buli-fum ; 
in  old  Englifli  Bough-fome,  i.  e.  Eaiily  Bended  or  Bowed  to  one's 
will,  or  obedient. 

"  Yf  ther  were  ony  unbux.om  cliilde  that  wold  not  obeye 
"  to  his  fader  and  moder  &c.  god  badde  that  all  the  people  of 

"  the 
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"  the  cyte  or  of  that  towne  fliolde  flee  that  unbuxom  childe 
"  with  ftones  in  example  of  all  other." 

Diues  and  Pauper.  4th  comm.  cap.  2. 

"  I  praye  you  all  that  ye  be  buxum  and  meke  to  fader  and 
"  moder." 

Diues  and  Pauper.  4th  comm.  cap.  10. 


Stock 

Stocks 

Stocking 

Stuck 

Stucco 

Stake 

Steak 

Stick 

Stitch 


All  thefe(viz.  j^roc,  j^rac,  j^ricce ;  stok,  stok-en, 
STUK,  stak,  stik,  stich)  fo  varioufly  written, 
and  with  fucli  apparently  different  meanings,  are 
merely  the  fame  pall  tenfe  and  pad  participle 
-(differently  fpelled,  pronounced,  and  applied)  of 
the  Anglofaxon  verb  j-rican,  j^rician,  Tg  Stick, 
pungere,  figere  :  although  our  modern  fafliion 
acknowledges  only  stuck  as  the  pafl  tenfe  and 
pafl  participle  of  the  verb  To  Stick,  and  con- 
fiders  all  the  others  as  fo  many  diftind  and  unconne6bed  fub- 
ftantives. 


We  have  in  modern  ufe  (confidered  as  words  of  different 
meaning) 

Stock — Truncus,  ftipes,  i.e.  Stuck:  as  Log  and  Poji  and 
Block,  before -explained. — "  To  Hand  like  a  stock-." 

Stock — metaph.    A  ftupid  or  blockifli  perfon. 

Stock — of  a  tree,  itfelf  Stuck  in  the  ground,  from  which 
branches  proceed. 


Ff  2 
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Stock — metaph.    Stirps,  family,  race. 

"  Ony  man  bom  of  the  stoke  of  Adam." 

Declaracion  of  Chrijle.    By  lohan  Hoper.  cap.  T- 

Stock — Fixed  quantity  or  ftore  of  any  thing. 

Stock — in  trade:  fixed  fum  of  money,  or  goods,  capita?, 
fund. 

Stock — Lock;  not  affixed,  but  stuck  in. 

"  The  chambre  dore  anone  was  stoke 
"  Er  thei  haue  ought  unto  hir  I'poke." 

Gowcr.  lib.  7.  fol.  171.  pag.  1.  col.  2.- 

Stock — of  a  gun  ;  that  in  which  the  barrel  is  Fixed,  or  Stuck. 

Stock — Handle ;  that  in  which  any  tool  or  inftrument  is 
Fixed. 

Stock — Article  of  drefs  for  the  neck  or  legs.  (See  stocking.) 

Stocks —A  place  of  punifliment;  in  which  the  hands  and 
legs  are  Jiuck  or  fixed. 

"  There  to  abyde  stocked  in  pryfon." 

Zj^e  of  our  Lady.  pag.  36. 

Stocks — In  which  fliips  are  finch  ov  fixed. 

Stocks 
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Stocks — The  public  Funds;  where  the  money  of 
perfons  is  now  Ji,ied.  

Stocking — for  the  leg:  corruptly  Avritten  for  stocken, 
(i.  e.  Stoky  with  the  addition  of  the  participial  termination  en) 
becaufe  it  was  SUick  or  made  with  Jiicking  pins,  (now  called 
knitting  needles.) 

Stucco — for  houfes,  Sec.  A  compolition  ftuc/c  ovjixed  upon 
walls  &c. 

« 

Stake — in  a  hedge;  Stah  or  Stuck  there. 

Stake — to  which  beafts  are  faftened  to  be  baited — i.  e.  any 
thing /^«c/i:  ovjlxed  in  the  ground  for  that  purpo  b. 

Stake — A  Depofit ;  paid  down  or  fhred  to  anfwer  the  event. 

Stakf — metaph.  Rifque;  any  thing  /iiTed  or  engaged  to 
anfwer  an  event. 

Steak — A  piece  or  portion  of  flefli  fo  fmall  as  that  it  may 
be  taken  up  and  carried,  y^^/cA"  upon  a  fork,  or  any  (lender 
Jiicking  inftrument.    Hence,  I  believe,  the  German  and  Dutch 
Stuck,  Sti'k,  to  have  been  transferred  to  mean  any  fmall  piece 
of  any  thing. 

Stick — (formerly  written  stoc)  carried  in  the  hand  or  other- 
wife;  but  fufTiciently  llender  to  be  Stuck  or  thruft  into  the 
ground  or  other  foft  fubflance. 

Stick 
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Stick — A  tliruft. 

Stitch — in  needle  work  (pronounced  cri  inftead  of  ck)  a 
thruft  or  pufli  with  a  needle :  alfo  that  which  is  performed  by 
a  thruft  or  pufli  of  a  needle. 

S*riTCH — metaph.  A  pain,  refembling  the  fenfation  pro- 
duced by  being  Jiuck  or  pierced  by  any  pointed  inftrument. 

-The  abovementioned  are  the  common  ufes  to  which  this 
participle  is  applied  in  modern  difcourle ;  but  formerly  (and 
not  long  fmce)  were  ufed 

Stock — for  the  leg;  inftead  of  stocken  (Stocking.) 

Stock — A  fword  or  rapier,  or  any  weapon  that  might  be 
thruft  or  Jiuck. 

Stock— A  thruft  or  |)?f/7i. 

Stuck — A  thruft  or  puJJi. 

f  The  abovementioned  modern  ufes  ©f  this  participle  ftand 
not  in  need  of  any  inftances  or  farther  explanation.  For  the 
obfolete  ufe  of  it,  a  very  few  will  be  fufficient. 

Speed.    Item,  ftie  can  knit. 

Launce.  What  neede  a  man  care  for  a  stock  with  a  wencli, 
*'  when  ftie  can  knit  him  a  STOCKE.'' 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  pag.  31, 

3  "I  did 
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*'  I  did  tliinke  by  the  excellent  conftitution  of  thy  legge,  it 
"  was  fonii'd  under  the  ftarre  of  a  galliavd. 

"  I,  'tis  ftrong;  and  it  does  indiflerent  well  in  a  dam'd 

"  Colour'd  STOCK  E." 

Ttoelfe  Night,  pag.  257- 

"  Which,  our  plain  fathers  erft  would  have  accounted  fin,, 
"  Before  the  cofdy  coach  and  filken  stock  came  in." 

Polij-olbion.    Song  \6i 

"  To  fee  thee  fight,  to  fee  thee  foigne,  to  fee  thee  trauerfe,- 
"  to  fee  thee  hcere,  to  fee  thee,  there,  to  fee  thee  palTe  thy 
"  punSto,  thy  stock,  thy  reuerfe,  thy  diftance,  thy  montant/' 

Merry  Wiues  of  Winclfor.  pag.  4-7.  • 

"  I  had  a  paffe  with  him,  rapier,  fcabberd,  and  all  :  and  he 
"  giues  me  the  stucke  in  with  fuch  a  mortall  motion,  that  it 
is  ineuitable." 

Twelfe  Night,  pag.  269. 

"  When  in  your  motion  you  are  hot  and  dry, 
"  And  that  he  calls,  for  drinke;  lie  haue  prepar"d  him 
"  A  challice  for  the  nonce ;  whereon  but  fipping, 
"  If  lie  by  chance  efcape  your  venom'd  stuck, 
*'  Our  purpol'e  may  hold  there." 

Hamlet,  pag.  276- 

"  The  fere  aflrayit  my  niynd  aftonit  als, 

"  Upftert  my  hare,  the  word  stake  in  my  hals." 

Douglas,  booke  3.  pag.  68. 

Though  I  have  no  doubt  of  my  explanation  of  stucco  ;  yet», 
Handing  alone,  I  ought  to  give  you  Menage's  account  of  it. 
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He  fays,  that  the  French  Du  Stiic,  is  from  the  Italian  Stucco ; 
and  Stucco — "  forfe  dal  Tedefco  Stuk,  che  vale  Frammento  : 
"  effendo  com  polio  lo  Stucco  di  frammcnti  di  marnjo. — 11  S' 
*'  Ferrari  da  Stipare." 

The  Italian  stocco  and  stoccata  and  the  French  estoc, 
are  the  fame  participle. 

F. 

Before  yon  quit  this  word,  I  wifli  to  know  what  you  will 
do  with  Dryden's — Stitch-faU'n  cheek  ? 

"  A  Stitch-fairn  cheek,  that  hangs  below  the  jaw." 

Johnfon  fays — "  that  perhaps  it  means  /i/n-ozs's  or  ridges ;" 
and  that  "  otherwife  he  does  not  underftand  it." 

H. 

The  woman  who  knitted  his  llockings  could  have  told  him, 
and  explained  the  figure  by  her  own  mifliap. 

Dry      yrhcfe   words,    though   differently    fpelled,  and 
Drone  vdif^erently  applied,  are  the  fame  pafl  tenfe  and 
Drain  ^pait  participle  of  the  Anglofaxon  verb  Djiyjan, 
excutere,  expellcre,  and  therefore  Jiccare. 

Dry,  ficcus,  in  the  -Anglofaxon  Djvyj,  is  manifeftly,  tli€ 
pafl  tenfe  of  Djiyjan,  ufed  participially. 

Dronk,  excuffus,  expulfus  (fubaud.  bee)  is  written  in  the 
Anglofaxon  Dpan,  Djiane,  Djxaen.    Dpa^  (y  in  Dpy^an  being 

changed 
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clianged  into  a  broad)  is  the  regular  paft  tenfe  of  Djiyjau  :  hy 
adding  to  it  the  participial  termination  ekt,  we  have  Djnajen, 
Dj'iaj'n,  Djian  (the  a  broad)  pronounced,  by  us  in  the  South, 

DKONE. 

Drain  is  evidently  the  fame  participle  differently  pro- 
nounced, as  Djiaen  :  being  applied  to  that  by  which  any  fluid 
(or  other  thing)  is  excuffum  or  expulfum. 

All  thefe  are  the  paft  participle  of  the  Anglo- 
faxon  verb  Fpjan,  tegere,  To  Wpine,  To  Wrie^ 
to  cover,  to  cloak. 

To  Wnne,  or  To  JVrie  was  formerly  a  common 
Englifli  verb. 

*'  The  good  folke  that  Poule  to  preched 
"  Profred  hym  ofte,  whan  he  hem  teched, 
"  Some  of  her  good  in  charite, 
"  But  ther  of  ryght  nothyng  toke  he, 
"  But  of  hys  honde  wolde  he  gette 
"  Clothes  to  WRINE  hym  and  hys  mete." 

Rom.  of  the  Rofe,  fol.  152.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

"  I  haue  wel  leuer,  fothe  to  fay, 
"  Before  the  people  patter  and  pray, 

And  WRYE  me  in  my  foxerye 
**  Under  a  cope  of  papelardye." 

Rom.  of  the  Rofe.  fol.  152-  pag.  2.  col.  1. 


JttOGUE 

ROCK- 

RoCHE 

Rochet 

Rocket 

Rug 

Ruck 

Array 

Rail 

Rails 

Rig 

Rigging 

RiGEL 

Rilling 
Raf. 


And 
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"  And  aye  of  loues  feruauntes  euery  whyle 
"  Himfelfe  to  wrye,  at  hem  he  gan  to  Imyle." 

Rom.  of  the  Rofe.  fol.  I/Jy.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

"  For  who  fo  lyfte  haue  healyng  of  his  lec'he 
"  To  him  byhoueth  fyrft  unwrie  hys  wounde." 

Rom.  of  the  Rofe.  fol.  l6J.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

"  And  wuiE  you  in  that  mantel  euermo." 

Ti'oi/lus.  boke  2.  fol.  1^5.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

"  But  O  fortune,  executrice  of  Wyerdes, 
"  O  influences  of  heuens  hye, 
*'  Soth  is,  that  under  God  ye  ben  our  hierdes, 
*'  Though  to  us  beefles  ben  the  caufes  WRfE." 

Troyhis.  boke  3.  fol.  175.  pag.  2.  coL  2. 

  *'  Up  embofled  hygh 


"  Sate  Dido  al  in  golde  and  perrey  wrigh." 

Dido.  fol.  212.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

"  Wrie  the  glede,  and  hotter  is  the  fyre, 

"  Forbyd  a  loue,  and  it  is  ten  tymes  fo  wode." 

Tyjbe.  fol.  210.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

The  difufe  of  this  verb  Fpijan,  to  Wrine,  or  to  Wrie,  has, 
I  believe,  caufed  the  darknefs  and  difficulty  of  all  our  ety- 
mologills  concerning  the  branches  of  this  Avord  which  are  left 
in  our  language.  And  yet,  I  think,  this  fliould  not  have  hap- 
pened to  them :  for  the  verb  Fjujan  is  not  fo  intirely  loft  to 
the  language,  but  that  it  has  ftill  left  behind  it  the  veib  To 
Rig,  with  the  fame  meaning.  Which  Johnfon  (with  his  Avonted 
fagacity)  derives  from  Ridge,  the  back."  Becaufe,  forfooth, 
6  — "  Cloaths 
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— "  Cloaths  are  proverbially  faid  to  be  for  the  back,  and  vic- 
"  tuals  for  the  belly." 

Rogue  (according  to  the  ufual  change  of  the  chara6teriftic 
i)  is  the  paft  tenfe  and  therefore  pail  participle  of  Fjiijan,  and 
means  Covered,  Cloaked ;  moft  aptly^  applied  to  the  charadler 
defignated  by  that  term. 

It  happens  to  this  verb,  as  to  the  others,  that  the  change  of 
the  chara6leric  i  was  not  only  to  o,  but  alfo  to  a.  What  we 
call  ROGUE,  Douglas  therefore  calls  ray  (3  being  foftened 
to  Y.) 

"  Thir  Romanis  ar  bot  ridlis,  quod  I  to  that  ray, 
*'  Lede,  lere  me  ane  uthii*  leffoun,  this  I  ne  like." 

Douglas.  Prol.  of  the  8th  booke.  fol.  239.  pag.  2. 

Upon  this  paflfage,  the  GlofTarift  to  Douglas  fays — "  ray 
"  feems  to  fignify  fome  name  of  reproach,  as  Rogue,  KnavQ, 

or  fuch  like  :  Or  perhaps  it  may  be  taken  for  a  Rymer  or 
"  poetafter,  and  fo  allied  to  the  word  Ray  in  Chaucer  exp. 
"  Songs,  Roundels :  Or  laftly,  perhaps  it  may  denote  a  wild  or 
"  rude  fellow,  from  the  a.  s.  Reoh,  afper,  whence  Skinner 
**  derives  the  old  Eng.  word  Ray,  mentioned  in  fome  of  their 
**  ftatutes,  explamed  by  Cowel  Cloth  never  dyed :  Or  from  the 
"  s,  Rea  (for  Roe)  as  we  commonly  fay,  as  wild  as  a  Rea.  But 
"  after  all  I  am  not  fatisfied." 

The  fame  word,  with  the  fame  meaning,  is  alfo  ufed  in 
Pierce  RlGughman. 


"  To 
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"  To  Wy  and  to  Wynchefter  I  wente  to  the  fayre 

"  "With  mani  maner  merchandife  as  mi  mafter  me  bight 

"  Ne  had  the  grace  of  Gyle  igoo  amongcft  my  chaffer 

"  It  had  bene  unfolde  thys  feuen  yere  lb  me  God  helpe 

"  Than  draue  I  me  among  drapei's,  my  donet  to  lerne 

"  To  drawe  the  lyfer  a  longe  the  lenger  it  femed 

"  Araonge  tlie  riche  hayes  I  rendred  a  leflbn 

"  To  broche  them  with  a  packnedle  and  plitte  hem  togithers 

"  And  put  hem  in  a  preffe  and  pynned  them  therin 

"  Til  ten  yardes  or  twelue  had  tolled  owte  xiii." 

Vif.  of  P.  Ploughman,  fol.  23.  pag.  2. 

A  HOCK  (k  inftead  of  g)  is  the  covered  part  of  the  machine 
which  fpinfters  ufe ;  I  mean  co-vered  by  the  wool  to  be  fpun. 
It  was  formerly  well  written  rok,  c  before  k  being  always 
fuperfluous. 

"  As  fche  that  has  nane  uthir  rent  nor  hyre, 

"  Bot  wyth  hyr  rok  and  Ipynnyng  for  to  thryffe, 

"  And  therwyth  to  fuftene  her  empty  lyffe." 

Douglas,  booke  8.  pag.  256. 

Rocket  or  jrochet,  part  of  the  drefs  of  a  biftiop  and  for- 
merly of  women,  is  the  diminutive  of  the  Anglofaxon  poc,  ex- 
terior vellis  (the  fame  participle)  or  that  with  which  a  peifon 
is  covered. 

"  For  there  nys  no  clothe  fytteth  bette 
"  On  damofel,  than  doth  rokette. 
"  A  woman  wel  more  fetyfe  is 
"  In  noKETTE,  than  in  cote  ywis, 

"  The 
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^'  The  white  rokette  ryddeled  fayre 
"  Betokeneth  that  ful  debonayre 
"  And  fwete  was  flie  that  it  here." 

Rom.  of  the  Rofe.  fol.  1S5.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

"  For  al  fo  wel  wol  loue  be  fette 

"  Under  ragges  as  ryche  rochette." 

Rom  of  the  Rofe.  fol.  142.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

Rud,  In  the  Anglofaxon  pooc,  indumentum,  is  alfo  the 
fame  paft  participle  of  Fjnjan ;  the  charadteriftic  i,  as  ufual, 
jbeing  changed  alfo  to  Oo  and  u» 

"  Horror  aflumes  her  feat,  from  whofe  abiding  flies 

"  Thick  vapours,  that  like  rugs  ftill  hang  the  troubled  air." 

Foly-olbion.  Song  27^ 

Ruck  alfo  (a  very  common  Englifli  word,  efpecially  amongft 
females,  though  I  find  it  not  in  any  Englilli  colle6lion)  is  the 
fame  participle  as  jiooc,.  and  means  covered.  It  is  commonly 
ufed  when  fome  part  of  filk,  hnen,  &c.  is  folded  over,  or  covers 
fome  ot\ier  part,  when  the  whole  fliould  lye  fmooth  or  even. 

We  may  notice  in.  paffmg,  that  the  old  Englifli  words  to 
'Rouk  and  to  Ruck,  are  likewife  formed  from  the  pafl  tenfe  of 
Fjiijan  ;  and  mean,  not  (as  Junius  fuppofes)  to  lye  quiet  or  in. 
•.imbuJJi,  but  fimply  to  lye  covered. 

"  What  is  mankynde  more  unto  you  yholde 

"  Than  is  the  fliepc  that  uouketu  in  the  folde." 

Knlghtcs  Tale.  fol.  a.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

"  No-vw 
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"  Now  ryfe  my  dere  brother  Troylus, 

"  For  certes  it  non  honour  is  to  the 

"  To  vvepe,  and  in  thy  bed  to  rouken  thus." 

Troylus.  boke  5.  fol.  193.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

"  Waytyng  his  tyme  on  Chaunticlere  to  fall, 
"  As  gladly  done  thefe  homicides  all, 
"  That  in  a  wayte  lye  to  murdre  men, 
"  O  falfe  murdrer,  ruckyng  in  thy  den." 

Tale  of  No7ines  Pj^ieji.  fol.  90.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

We  have  feen  ray  (the  paft  tenfe  of  Fjri^an)  ufed  by  Douglas 
for  ROGUE.    It  is  likevvife  ufed  with  the  fame  propriety  for 

ARRAY. 

"  The  thirde  the  kynge  of  nacions  was 

"  And  Tidnall  was  his  name, 
**  Thefe  foure  did  niarche  in  battel  raye 

"  By  armes  to  trye  the  fame.'' 

Genejis.  chap.  14.  fol.  25.  pag.  SL 

"  And  fuch  as  yet  were  left  behinde 

"  Made  I'peede  to  fcape  awaie  : 
"  And  to  the  mountaynes  fledde  for  life 

"  Forgettinge  battel  kaie." 

Genejis.  chap.  14.  fol.  26.  pag.  2. 

By  the  addition  of  the  participial  termination  ed  to  ray  or 
eaie,  we  have  rayed,  raied,  or  raide. 

"  What  one  art  thou,  thus  in  torne  weed  iclad  ? 
"  Vertue.    In  price  whom  auncient  fages  had. 

"  Why  poorely  raide?"  (i.  e.  poorly  rigged.) 

Songes,  &;c.  By  the  Earle  of  Surrey,  &c.  fol.  107.  pag.  1. 


Array 
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Array  is  the  fame  paft  tenfe,  with  a  the  tifual  prefix  to  the 
praeterit  of  the  Anglofaxon  verbs;  and  means  Covered,  Drejfed: 
and  i§  appUed  by  us  both  to  the  dreffing  of  the  body  of  an 
indivijdual,  and  to  the  drelTmg  of  a  body  of  armed  men. 

Arayne  is  the  forefaid  paft  tenfe  aray  with  the  addition 
of  the  participial  termination  en  :  Arayen,  Aray'n,  clothed, 
dreifed,  covered. 

"  Eftir  thame  mydlit  famin  went  arayne 
**  The  uthir  Troyanis  and  folkis  Italiane." 

Douglas,  booke  13.  pag.  470. 

A  woman's  Night-n ail,  in  the  Anglofaxon  jiaejel,  is  the 
diminutive  of  paej  or  ray  the  paft  tenfe  of  Fjxijan. 

As  ROCHET  fo  RAIL  mcans  thinly  or  flenderly  covered.  And 
we  have  not  this  word  from  the  Latin  Ralla  or  Regilla,  to 
which  our  etymologifts  refer  us,  without  obtaining  any  meaning 
by  their  reference  ;  but  Ralla  and  Regilla  are  themfelves  from 
our  northern  peejel :  nor  is  there  found  for  them  any  other 
rational  reference. 

Rails,  by  which  any  area,  courtyard,  or  other  place  is 
thinly  (i.  e.  not  clofely,  but  with  fmall  intervals)  covered,  is  the 
fame  word  jiaejel. 

"  Furth  of  the  fey  with  this  the  daioing  fpringis, 

As  Phebus  rais,  fall  to  the  yettis  thringis 
"  The  chois  gallandis,  and  huntmen  thaym  befyde, 
"  With  ralis  and  with  nettis  ftrang  and  wyde, 
"  And  hunting  fperis  ftif  with  hedis  brade." 

Douglas,  booke  4.  pag.  104. 

"  The 
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"  Tlie'buftuous  fvvyno 

"  Quhcii  that  he  is  |jctrappit  fra  hys  feris 

"  Amyd  the  huntmg  uali.s  and  the  nettys." 

Douglas,  booke  10.  pag.  344. 

Of  the  fame  meaning  and  family  is  the  word  rilling  (for 
milen,  as  railing  for  railen;)  for  that  with  which  the  feet 
are  covered. 

"  -Thare  left  fute  and  al  thare  leg  was  bare, 

"  Ane  rouch  rilling  of  raw  hyde  and  of  hare 

"  The  tothir  fute  couerit  wele  and  knyt."  . 

Douglas,  booke  7.  pag.  £38. 

A  RIG,  RiGEL,  RiGiL,  or  RiGsiE,  Is  a  male  (Horfe  or  other 
animal)  who  has  efcaped  with  a  partial  caftration,  becaufe 
feme  portion  of  his  tefticle  was  covered,  and  fo  hidden  from  the. 
operators  view. 

Rigging  (written,  I  fuppofe,  corruptly  for  riggen,  i,  e. 
Fjiijjen)  is  that  with  which  a  fliip,  or  any  thing  elfe,  is  rigged 
(i.  e.  Fjxijjeb)  or  covered. 

I  fear  I  have  detained  you  too  long  upon  this  verb  Fpjan. 
And,  for  our  prefent  purpofe,  it  is  not  neceffary  to  lliew  you 
what  I  think  of  a  rock  in  the  fea;  or  of  a  Sky-ROCKET  ;  or  of 
RAIMENT,  ARRAiMENT,  To  Rail  and  to  Rally;  the  real 
■meaning  of  all  which,  I  believe,  the  etymologift  will  find  no 
where  but  in  Fjaigan. 

Dross — Is  the  paft  participle  of  dKmSANj  Dpeoj-an,  deji- 
cere,  praecipitare. 

Hoard 
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Hoard 

Herd 

Hurdle 


Hoard,  hAnK<3l,  t5ojvt),  is  the  paft  participle 

of  Ipyji'oan,  cullodire. 


Herd  is  the  fame  participle  ;  and  is  applied  both  to  that 
which  is  guarded  or.  kept^  and  to  him  by  whom  it  is  guarded  or 
hept.    We  life  it  both  for  Grex  and  Pallor. 

Hurdle,  t^yjxtjel,  is  the  diminutive  of  the  fame  participle 
,X)yjit) :  for  (as  ufual  with  the  change  of  the  charad;eriftic  letter) 
the  paft  tenfe  of  ]:5yjit)an  was  written  either  t»opb,  )?yrt),  or  iPejib. 


Skill 

Scale 

Scald 

Shale 

Shell 

Shoal 

Scowl 

Scull 

Shoulder 

Shilling 

Slate 

SCALA 

Scaglia 
eschelle 
escaille 
esch alotte 
scalogna. 


At  firft  fight,  thefe  words  may  feera  to 
have  nothing  in  common  with  each  other; 
httle  at  leaft  in  the  found,  lefs  in  the  mean- 
ing. Yet  are  they  all  the  paft  participle  of 
the  Anglofaxon  verb  fcylan,  To  divide,  to 
fepaiate,  to  make  a  difference,  to  difcern, 
to  Skill:  and  have  all  one  common  meaning. 

This  Englifli  verb,  To  Skill,  though  now 
obfolete,  has  not  been  long  loft  to  the  lan- 
guage ;  but  continued  in  good  and  common 
ufe  down  to  the  reign  of  Charles  the  firft. 

"  Shall  llie  worke  ftories  or  poetries? 
"  It  SKiLLETH  not  whlch. " 

Endimion.  By  John  Lilly.  Aft  3.  Sc.  I. 


«  And 
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**  And  now  we  three  have  fpoke  it, 

"  It  SKILLS  not  greatly  who  impugncs  our  doome." 

2d  Part.  Henry  VL  pag.  132. 

"  It's  no  matter,  give  him  what  thou  haft ;  though  it  lack  a 
"  fliilling  or  two,  it  skills  not." 

B.  Jonfon.  Poetq/ier.  A.  3.  See.  4. 

"  I  am  fick,  methinks,  but  the  difeafe  I  feel 
"  Pleafeth  and  puniftieth:  I  warrant  Love 
"  Is  very  Uke  this,  that  folks  talk  of  fo  : 
"  I  SKILL  not  what  it  is." 

B.  and  Fletcher.    Martial  Maid. 

"  Now  fee  the  bhndnes  of  us  Avorldlye  folk,  how  precifely 
"  we  prefume  to  flioote  our  folifli  bolte,  in  thofe  matters  mofl 
**  in  whiche  we  leaft  can  skill.*' 

Sir  T.  More.  De  quatuor  nouijfmis.  pag.  73. 

Skill,  as  now  commonly  ufed,  is  manifeftly  Di/ccr«we«^  .• 
that  faculty  by  which  things  are  properly  divided  and  feparated 
one  from  another. 

**  Into  vii  partes  I  haue  this  boke  dyuyded 
"  So  that  the  reder  may  chofe  where  he  wyll. 
"  The  fyrfte  conteyneth  how  the  Brytohs  guyded 
"  This  lande  from  Brute,  Moliuncius  untyll. 
"  And  from  Moliuncius  I  haue  fette  for  skyll 
"  To  the  nynthe  yere  of  kynge  Caffibelan 
'*  The  feconde  parte," 

Fabian.  Prohge. 


"  I  thought  that  fortitude  had  been  a  mean 
**  'Twixt  fear  and  raflinefs ;  not  a  lull  obfcene 
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Or  appetite  of  offending;  but  a  skill 
"  And  nice  dijcej'nment  between  good  and  ill." 

B.  Jonfon.  Utidcrwood. 

As  we  have  in  Englifli  Writ,  Wrote,  Wroten,  Wroot,  Wrat, 
Wrate,  and  Writtcji,  for  tlie  paft  participle  of  Fjriran,  To  Write ; 
So  the  chara6teriftic  letter  i  or  y  of  the  verb  j-cylan,  in  order 
to  form  the  paft  tenfe,  is  changed  to  i  fliort,  or  to  a,  or  to*  E, 
or  to  o,  or  to  oa,  or  to  oo,  or  to  ou,  or  to  ow,  or  to  u.  And 
here  again,  as  before  in  fcijian  and  j^ciran  (and  in  all  Anglo- 
faxon  words)  j-c  become  indifferently  either  sh  or  sk. 

Scale,  therefore,  in  all  its  various  applications,  as  well  as 
SHALE,  SHELL,  SHOAL  or  SHOLE,  SCOWL,  and  SCULL,  will  be 
found  to  be  merely  the  paft  participle  of  j-cylan. 

"  The  cormorant  then  comes,  by  his  devouring  kind, 
"  Which  flying  o'er  the  fen  immediately  doth  find 
"  The  fleet  beft  ftor'd  of  fiflj,  when  from  his  wings  at  full, 
*'  As  though  he  fliot  himfelf  into  the  thicken'd  skull, 
"  He  under  water  goes,  and  fo  the  shoal  purfues." 

Poly-olbion.    Song  25. 

"  Now  here  he  fights  on  Galathe  his.  horfe, 
"  And  there  lacks  worke  :  anon  he's  there  a  foote, 
"  And  there  they  flye  or  dye,  hke  scaled  sculs 
"  Before  the  belching  whale." 

Troylus  and  Creffida.  (pag.  103,  if  paged.) 

On  this  paffagc  of  Shakefpear,  Mr.  Steevens  (whofc  notes 
are  almoft  always  iifeful  and  judicious ;  as  J\Ir.  are 
as  conltantly  inlipid  and  ridicvilous)  gives  us  the  following  note : 


H  h  2 


Sculls, 
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"  Sculls  are  great  numbers  of  fifhes  fwimming  together. 
*'  The  modern  editors,  not  being  acquainted  with  the  term, 
*'  changed  it  into  Shoals.  My  knowledge  of  this  word  is  de- 
"  rived  from  a  little  book  called  The  Englijli  Expojitor,  London, 
"  printed  by  lohn  Legatt.  I6"l6.  Again,  in  the  26th  Song  of 
"  Drayton's  Tohj-olhion ; 

"  My  filver-fcaled  sculs  about  my  ftreams  do  fweep." 

I  forbear  to  repeat  to  you  the  tedious  nonfenfe  of 
which  he  has  added  to  this  note :  for  I  think  you  do  not  wifh 
to  hear  (nor,  when  heard,  would  you  believe)  that  the  Cachalot 
was—'*  the  fpecies  of  whale  alluded  to  by  Shakefpear." 

"  By  this  is  your  brother  faued,  your  honour  untainted,  the 
"  poore  Mariana  advantaged,  and  the  corrupt  deputy  scaled." 

Meafure  for  Meafure.  pag.  72. 

On  this  paflage  Mr.  Steevens  miftakingly  fays,—*'  To  scale, 
"  as  may  be  learn'd  from  a  note  to  Coriolaniis,  A&,  1.  See.  1. 
"  moll  certainly  means,  To  Diforder,  to  Difconcert^  to  put  to 
**  fiight.  An  army  routed,  is  called  by  Hollinflied,  an  army 
"  SCALED.  The  word  fometimes  fignifies  to  Diffufe  or  D'lf- 
"  perfe ;  at  others,  as  I  fuppofe  in  the  prefent  inftance.  To  put 

into  confujion." 

"  I  (hall  tell  you 

"  A  pretty  tale,  it  may  be  you  haue  heard  it, 
"  But,  fince  it  ferues  my  purpofe,  I  will  venture 
"  To  SCALE 't  a  little  more." 

Coriolaniis.  A61  1.  See,  1. 

On 
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On  this  paffage  Mr.  Steevens  lays, 

"  To  SCALE  is  To  difpeife.    The  word  is  ftill  ufed  in  the 
North.    The  fenfe  is---Though  fojiie  of  you  have  heard  the 
"  ftory,  I  will  fpread  it  wider,  and  diffufe  it  among  the  reft. 

"  A  meafure  of  wine  fpilt,  is  calld — a  scaled  pottle  of 
"  wine, — in  Decker  s  comedy  of  the  Honeft  Whore.  1635.  So, 
*'  in  the  Hijiorie  of  Chjomen,  Knight  of  the  Golden  Shield,  &c. 
*'  a  play  piibliflied  in  1599. 

**  The  hugie  heapes  of  cares  that  lodged  in  my  minde, 

"  Are  SICAI.EP  from  their  neftling  place,  and  pleafure's  paffage  find. 

"  In  the  North  they  fay — Scale  the  corn,  i.  e.  S€atter  it. 
"  Scale  the  muck  well,  i.  e.  Spread  the  dung  well- 

*'  The  two  foregoing  inftances  are  taken  from  Mr.  Lambe's 
"  notes  on  the  old  metrical  hiftory  of  Floddon  Field.  Again, 
*'  Hollinflied,  vol.  2.  pag.  499-  fpeaking  of  the  retreat  of  the 
"  Welchmen,  during  the  abfence  of  Richard  2,  fays— They 
"  would  no  longer  abide,  but  scaled  and  departed  away. 

*'  In  the  Cloffary  to  Gawin  Douglas's  tranflation  of  Virgil, 
"  the  following  account  of  the  word  is  given — Skail,  skale, 
"  to  fcatter,  "10  fpread,  perhaps  from  the  Ft.  Efchevekr.  Ital. 

Scnpigliare,  crines  paflTos  feu  fparfos  habere.  All  from  the 
"  Latin  Capillm.  TUua—Efchevekr,  Scheval,  Skail— hut  of  a 
*'  more  general  fignification."  Steevens. 

To  thefe  inftances  from  Shakefpear,  and  thofe  adduced  by 
Mr.  Steevens,  may  be  added  the  following, 

*'  Ane 
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"  Ane  bub  of  weddir  followit  in  the  taill 

"  Thik  fchour  of  rane  mydlit  full  of  haill. 

"  The  Tyriane  menye  skalis  vvyde  quhare, 

"  And  all  the  gallandis  of  Troy  fled  here  and  thare." 

Douglas,  booke  4.  p,  105. 

"  An  old  feck  is  ay  skailing." 

Ray's  Scotiifii  Proverbs,  pag.  280. 

Shakefpear  in  King  Lear,  pag.  288.  mentions — "  a  sheal'd 
"  peafcod." 

"  All  is  not  worth  a  couple  of  nut  shalis." 

Skelton.  pag.  4.  Edit.  173^. 

"  Al  is  but  nut  shales 
"  That  any  other  fayth, 
"  He  hath  in  him  fuch  faith." 

Skelton.  pag.  154. 

"  They  may  garlickc  pill 
"  Cary  fackes  to  the  mil 
"  Or  pefcodes  they  may  shil." 

Skelton.  pag.  145. 

And  Ray,  in  his  North  Country  Words,  pag.  53,  tells  us, — 
*'  To  SHEAL,  to  feparate  :  moll  ufed  of  milk.  To  siieal  milk, 
is  to  curdle  it,  to  feparate  the  parts  of  it." 

"  Coughes  and  cardiacles,  crampes  and  toth  aches, 
"  Reumes  and  radgondes,  and  raynoiis  sCAtLEs." 

Vifion  of  P.  Ploughman,  pafl'.  21.  fol.  112.  pag.  2. 

You  laugh  at  the  derivation  from  Scapigliare,  Efchevelcr  and 
Capillus,  as  introduced  to  account  for  the  antient  but  now 

obfolcte 
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obfolete  ufe  of  the  word  scale.  How  much  more  ridiculous 
would  it  appear,  if  attempted  to  be  applied  in  explanation  of 
the  word  scale  in  all  its  modern  ufes. 

We  have — Scale — a  ladder.    And  thence 
Scale — of  a  belieged  place. 
A  pair  of  Scales. 
A  Scale  of  degrees. 

ScAEE  of  a  filh,  or  of  our  own  difeafed  Ikin. 
Scale  of  a  bone. 

ScALL,  and  scaled  (or  scald)  head. 
We  have  alfo — Shale  of  a  nut,  &c. 

Shell  of  a  fifli,  &c. 
Shoal,  Shole,  or  Skul  of  fifties. 
Scull  of  the  head. 
Scowl  of  the  eyes. 
Shoulder. 
And  finally — Sk:ill, 

Shilling, 
And — Slate. 

Now  in  every  one  of  thefe,  as  well  as  in  each  of  the  inftances 
produced  of  the  antient  ufe  of  the  word  scale  ;  one  common 
meaning  (and  only  one  common  meaning)  prefents  itfelf  im- 
mediately to  our  notice :  viz.  Divided^  Separated. 

Let  us  look  back  upon  the  inftances  produced. 

The  fifties  come  in  shoals,  sholes,  or  sculs  (which  is  the 
fame  participle,  fc  being  differently  pronounced  as  sh  or  sk); 

6  tliat 
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that  is.  They  come  in  feparafe  divifions  or  parts  divided  from  the 
main  body:  and  any  one  of  tl)cfe  divifions,  (siioalr  or  souls) 
may  very  well  again  be  scaled,  i.e.  clivihed  or  fcparatcd  by 
the  belching  whale. 

The  corrupt  deputy  was  scaled  (or  shaled,  if  you 
pleafc)  by  fepcwatiiig  from  him,  or  ftripping  off  his  covering  of 
hypocrify. 

The  tale  of  Menenius  was  "  scaled  a  little  more;"  by 
being  divided  more  into  particulars  and  degrees ;  told  more 
circumftantially  and  at  length.  That  I  take  to  be  Sbakefpear's 
meaning  by  the  expreffion  :  and  not  the  Jialing  or  diffujing  of 
the  tale;  which,  if  they  had  heard  it  before,  could  not  have 
been  done  by  his  repetition.  For  Menenius  does  not  fay  that 
forrie  of  them  had  heard  it  before  :  that  word  Jome  is  introduced 
by  Mr.  Sleevens  in  his  note  ;  merely  to  give  a  colour  to  his  ex- 
planation of  "  diffujing  it  amongft  the  reft." 

Hollingflied's  army  of  Welchmen  "  scaled  (i.  e.  feparated) 
*'  and  departed." 

Clyomon's  cares  were  scale©,  '(i.  e.  feparated)  from  their 
neftling  .place. 

The  Tyrian  menyc,  in  Douglas,  skalit  (i.  c  feparated)  them- 
fclves  wide  quhare. 

An  old  fack  .(as  old  men  beft  know,)  is  alwajs  MSifLii^ivo  ; 
i.  e.  parting,  dividing,  feiparating,  breaking. 

A  "  raynous 
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A  "  raynous  (i.  e.  roynous,  from  roriger,  rogner,  royner;  whence 
alfo  aroynt)  scall,"  is  a  fepavation  or  difcontinuity  of  the 
fkin  or  flefli,  by  a  gnawing,  eating  forward,  malady  :  As  is  alfo 
a  SCALL  ov  Scaled  head,  called  a  scald  head. 

But  I  need  not,  I  fuppofe,  apply  this  fame  explanation  in- 
dividually to  each  of  the  other  Avords  mentioned,  it  applies 
itfelf:  unlefs  perhaps  to  scowl,  i.  e.  Jeparatid  eyes,  or  eyes 
looking  different  ways  ;  which  our  ancellors  termed  j-ceol-eaje. 
We  fay  only  j"ceol :  i.  e.  scowl  ;  fubaud.  Eyes. 

"  Than  fcripture  fcornid  me  and  a  skile  loked." 

Vifion  of  P.  Ploicman.  fol.  53.  pag.  1.  paflus.  11, 

(The  Germans  ufe  Schal  for  the  fame.) 

In  the  fame  manner  their  name  for  the  Tefticles,  was  fcallan, 
i.  e.  Divided^  feparated. 

Shoulder,  which  formerly  was,  and  fliould  Hill  be,  written 
8H0ULDE,  is  alfo  the  paft  participle  of  this  verb  j-cyllan. 

**  The  due  fafliion  of  byrthe  is  this,  fyrfte  tlie  head  cometh 
**  forwarde,  then  foloweth  the  necke  and  shouldes." 

Byrth  of  Mankynde.  fol.  13.  pag.  2.  (1540.) 

The  Latin,  Italian,  and  French  words  Scala^  Scaglia,  EfcheUe, 
Echelon  *,  EJcailh  Sec.  referred  to  by  fome  of  our  etymologifts 

as 


*  Eefide*  its  modern  ufes,  the  French  formerly  employed  the  word 
Echdks  for  certain  divifiona  of  their  army :  and  Uie  modern  very  ufeful 
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as  originals,  are  themfelves  no  other  than  this  fame  northern 
participle.  Hence  alfo  the  French  EJchalotte  and  the  Italian 
Scalogna. 

I  think  it  probable  that  shilling  (Dutch.  Schelling)  may  be 
corruptly  written  for  shillen,  or  j-cylen,  an  aliquot  part  of  a 
pound.  And  I  doubt  not  in  the  leaft  that  slate  is  the  paft 
participle  of  the  fame  verb  fcylan. 

F. 

This  is  Angular.  What  you  mention  as  a  bare  probabilit}--, 
appears  to  me  doubtlefs.  And  whei'e  you  have  not  the  leaft 
doubt,  I  have  the  moft.  The  meaning  indeed  of  the  pall  par- 
ticiple of  j-cylan  would  apply  very  well  to  slates,  which  are 
thin  flakes  of  ftone  feparated  or  scaled  from  each  otiier.  But 
the  words  themfelves  feem  too  far  afunder, 

-     ,  .  H. 
We  muft  bring  them  nearer  together.    What  we  now  cali 
SLATE,  was  formerly  sclat. 


military^ pofition  is  well  called  Echelon  :  as  Captain  James  (to  whom,  for 
his  valuable  publications  at  this  time,  our  country  is  fo  deeply 

indebted)  informs  us  in  his  il/iVi^a?'?/ jDi^fowrtn/, 

Prefident  Fauchet  in  his  took  de  la  Mjlice  et  des  Armies,  tells  u»,,  . 
"  that  bythis.  word  '(£t72f//'e.O  were  meant  feverar  troops  of  horfe  Vfo  ■ 
*'  that  Echelle  in  ancient  times  fignified  what  is  now  called  a  Troop/' 

"  Echelon,  a  pofitioit  in  miHtarjtaftics,  where -eactr  divifion  foltowff  - 

itlie  preceding  one, ,  Uke  the  ftep&  of ;  a  ladd^r^"  &;c»r 

'  '6  ,  ,    ■  ""'And  ^ 
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"  And  ther  not  fyndinge  in  what  parti  tliei  fhulden  here 
^'  hym  in,  for  the  cumpany  of  peple,  Jieigeden  up  on  the  roof: 
"  and  bi  the  sclatis  thei  fcnten  him  doun  with  the  bedde  in 
"  to  the  myddil." 

Luk.  chap,  v,  (v.  19.) 

"  He  buylded  a  royall  mynfter  of  lyme  and  ftone,  and 
"  couueryd  it  with  plates  of  lyluer  in  ftede  of  sclate  or 
«  leade." 

Fabian.  Parte  5.  Chap.  131. 

I  fuppofe  the  word  to  have  proceeded  thus — skalit, 
SKLAiT,  SKLATE,  SLATE.  And  I  am  the  more  confirmed  in 
this  fuppofition,  becaufe  our  anceftors  called  slates,  SKAAQ5?; 
the  Scotch  (as  I  am  told  by  the  GlofTarift  of  Douglas)  skel- 
LYis  ;  and  the  Dutch  call  them  schalien. 

The  French  Cliahir,  Nonchalance^  the  Italian  Non  cale, 
("  E  pien  di  fe,  di  zelo;  ogni  mortale 

"  Gloria,  imperio,  tefor,  mette  in  Non  cale" — (i.  e.  It  Jkillsnot.) 

And  the  Latin  Callidus ;  are  all  from  this  fame  northern  verb 
j-cylan.  And  it  is  not  unentertaining  to  obferve  how  the 
French,  Italian  and  Latin  etymologifts  twift  and  turn  and 
writhe  under  the  words.  If  you  hav^  the  curiofity  to  know, 
you  may  confult  Menage's  Orig.  Ital.  Article  calere  :  and 
his.Orig.  Franc.  Articles  nonchalant  and  chaloir,  and 
Voifius,  Art.  callis. 
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Shop  "^Tlie  paft  tenfe,  and  therefore  paft  participle,  of  the 
Shape  VAnglofaxon  verb  j-cyppan  ;  to  fafliien,  to  form,  to 
Ship   3 prepare,  to  adapt. 

A  SHOP — -formatum  ahquid  (in  contradiftin6lion  from  a  JlaJl) 
fdr  the  purpofe  of  containing  merchandife  for  fale,  protected 
from  the  weather. 

A  SHIP — formatum  aliquid  (in  contradiftin6iion  from  a  Rq/V) 
for  the  purpofe  of  conveying  merchandife  &c.  by  water,  pro- 
tected from  the  water  and  the  weather. 

Shape  requires  no  explanation. 

"  At  whiche  the  god  of  loue  gan  lok'en  rowe 

*'  Right  for  difpite,  and  shope  him  to  be  wroken." 

Troylus.  boke  1.  fol.  l68.  pag.  1.  col.  2.. 

■   .          "  We  ben  shape 

"  Somtyme  lyke  a  man  or  lyke  an  ape." 

Freres  Tale.  fol.  41.  pag.  1.  col.  l. 

**  He  was  goodly  of  shappe  and  of  vyfage,  but  that  was. 
"  mynged  wyth  lechery  and  cruelty." 

Fabian,  fol.  120.  pag.  3.  col.  2. 

*'  Of  dyuerfe  Shappe  and  of  dyuerfe  colours. 

Diues  and  Pauper.  1ft  comm.  cap.  28. 

"  A  tyre  to  coftful  or  to  ftraunge  in  Shop." 

Diues  and  Fauper.  6th  comm.  cap.  13. 

"  The 
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"  The  gloryous  vyrgyn  Mary  came  out  of  tlie  chapell  in 
"  rayment  and  Shappe  Jyke  the  knyglites  wyfe." 

Myracles  of  our  Lady.  (pag.  14.); 

Shroud    7 Shroud,,  in  Anglofaxon  ycput),  veftitus,  though; 

Sheowds  3n()vv  appHed  only  to  that  with  which  the  dead' 
are  clothed,  is  the  pall  participle  of  j-cjiiban,  veftire  :  and  was- 
formerly  a  general  term  for  any  fort  of  clothing  whatever. 

"  In  fomer  feafon  whan  fofte  was  the  fonn' 

"  LJkope  me  in  to  a  schroud,  as  I  a  Ichepeherde  wer." 

Vif.  of  P.  Ploughman,  paffus  li 

Thus  Athelftane  commands, 

"  JE'Stljxane:  cynmj.  eallum  mmum  jejaepum  bmnon'  mme^' 
"  j\ic  jecy'Se.  'Sar  ic  piUe  Sat  pebaS  ealle  pasja  an  eajim; 
"  enjiipcman  (jip  je  him  habbaS.  oSSe  o'Sepne  jepinm'S)  ppami 
♦*  trpam  mmfia  peopma  ay  pe  mon  hme  elce  monaS  ane  ambpa^ 
*'  melep.  ant)  an  pconc  ppicep.  o'SSe  an  jxam  peojiSe  iiii  peninjaji 
"  anb  pcput)  poji  tpelp  monSa  aelc  jeaji.'^ 

You  fee  here  that  pcjxubi  snuouDj  means  any  fort  of 
clothing  generally.. 

f: 

Yes.  I  fee  the  meaning  ofl  shroud  ;  but  I  fee  fomething 
hefides,  worth  more  than  the  meaning  of  any  word.— jip  56 
himhabbaS! — What,.  Doubt  whether  an  Engli//i/nan  could  be 
found  fo  poor  as  to  accept  this  bounty  I  Good  God  !  Were 
Englifhmen  ever  fuch  a  people  as  this  ?  Had  they  ever  fuch' 

kings  ?• 
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kings  ?  And  had  their  kings  fuch  counfellors  ?  And  was  this 
the  manner  of  providing  (not  out  of  any  taxes,  but  out  of  the 
king's  own  eftate)  for  a  poor  Enghfliraan,  if  one  could  be  found, 
who  would  accept  fuch  provifion  ?  Was  this  my  country  ?  And 
is  this  my  country  ? 

H. 

Oh,  This  was  many  ages  ago.  Long  before  the  reign  of 
Meffrs.  and  Long  before  the  do£trine  w^as  in 

vogue  or  dreamed  of,  which  has  made  fo  many  fmall  men 
great  (fmall  in  every  fenfe  of  the  word  :)  I  mean  the 

Like  pulling  out  the  Hones  of  an  arch 
(and  the  key-Hone  amongft  them)  to  render  the  edifice  the 
llronger :  or  furrendering  all  our  ftrong  holds  to  an  enemy ; 
that  the  reft  of  the  country  may  enjoy  the  greater  fecurity. 

But  a  truce  with  Politics,  if  you  pleafe.  The  bufinefs  of 
this  country,  believe  me,  is  fettled.  We  have  no  more  to  give 
up  :  until  fome  fliall  find  out  that 

grand  defideratum  of  a  fubftitute  for  bread,  as  he  has  already 
difcovered  a  fubftitute  for  money.  Till  that  period  arrives,  let 
\is  purfue  the  more  harmlefs  inveftigation  into  the  meaning 
of  words. 

The  SHROWDS  are  any  things  with  which  the  mafts  of  a  ftiip 
are  drejfed  or  clothed. 

"  Such 
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"  Such  a  noyfe  arofe 


"  As  the  SHKOWDES  make  at  fea  in  a  ftiffe  tempeft, 
*'  As  lowd,  and  to  as  many  tunes." 

Henry  VIII.  pag.  224. 

Flout — Is  the  pafl  participle  of  pliran,  jurgari,  contendere. 

"  Here  ftand  I,  ladie,  dart  thy  Ikill  at  me  ; 

"  Bruife  me  with  fcorne,  confound  me  with  a  flout." 

Louts  Labours  Lojl.  pag.  HO. 

Foul — The  paft  participle  of  pylan.  apylan,  bepylan,  To 
File;  which  we  now  write  To  Defile. 

*'  For  Banquo's  iflue  haue  I  fil'd  my  mind, 

"  For  them  the  gracious  Duncan  haue  I  murther'd." 

Macbeth,  pag.  139' 

"  Sirrah,  I  fcorn  my  finger  fliould  be  rit'o  with  thee." 

B.  and  Fletcher.  Pilgrim, 

"  A  fcabbit  Hieep  files  all  the  flock.'' 

l^ays  ScottiJJi  Froverhs, 

JSproi7t7a.9.  pppore,  fpjaaur.  Sprout  k  the  paft  parti- 
Spurt  J^ciple   of  fpjiiran,  j^pjiyran,  germinare,  to  flioot 

out,  to  caft  forth.    Spurt  is  the  fame  word,  bj  a  cuftomary 

metatheiis. 


Trouble — Is  the  paft  participle  of  rjiibulan,  tundere,  con- 
terere,  pinfere,  to  bruife,  to  pound,  to  vex.    The  Latin  Tri- 

bulare 
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bulat'c  is  the  fame  word  ;  dilfering  only  by  a  difFerent  infinitive 
termination :  TrihuL-an.  Tribul-are.  As  many  other  Latin 
verbs  differ  from  the  Anglofaxon  verbs  only  by  the  different 
infiuitu'e  terminations,  an,  or,  re. 


Brook 

Broach 

Brack 

Break 

Breach 

Breech 

Breeches 

Bracca 

Brachium 


All  thefe  words  are  merely  the  fame  paft  par- 
ticiple (differently  pronounced  and  written) 
of  the  verb  15KiK)\n,  Bjiecan,  Bpaecan,.  to 
break. 

Brook  (in  the  Anglofaxon  b^ioc)  approaches 
moft  nearly  to  our  modern  pall  tenfe  broke  : 
and  indeed  this  fuppofed  noun  v/as  formerly 
lb  written. 


"  And  fo  boweth  furth  bi  a  brokk,  beeth  buxome  of  fpech 
*'  Tyll  you  fynden  a  forde,  your  fathers  fionourable, 
*'  Wade  in  that  water  and  walh  you  wel  there." 

Vif.  of  P.  Ploughman,  paff.  G.  fol.  29.  pag.  2. 

"  And  helde  the  way  down  by  a  broke  fyde." 

Cuckowe  and  Nyghtyngale.  foi.  351.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

**  He  lept  ouer  a  broke  for  to  fight  with  the  giaunt." 

Hiji.  of  Prince  Art/iur.  3d  part,  chap,  79. 

**  The  eye  that  fcorneth  his  fader,  and  defpyfeth  the  byrth 
**  of  his  moder,  rauyns  of  the  brokes,  that  is  to  faye,  fendes 
*'  of  hello  BROKES  flial  delue  out  and  pyke  out  that  eye." 

Dines  and  Pauper.  4th  comm.  cap.  1. 


«  With 
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With  knyglitly  force  and  violence  he  entred  the  fa3'dc 
cytye  (London)  and  flewe  the  fore  namyd  Liuius  Galkis  nere 
"  unto  a  BROKE  there  at  that  daye  rynnynge,  and  hym  threw© 
"  into  the  fayd  broke.  By  reafon  wherof  long  after  yt  was 
"  called  Callus  or  Wallus  broke.  And  at  this  day  the  ftrete 
"  where  fome  tyme  ranne  the  fayde  broke  is  nowe  called 
"  Walbroke" 

Fabians  Chronicle.  4th  parte,  chap.  65. 

Doctor  Th.  Hickes  was  aware  that  brook  muft  be  in  fome 
manner  derived  from  BjiJEcan  :  and  gives  this  reafon  for  it— 
"  quia  rivus  exiliens  terram  perrumpit."  And  this  is  very 
aptly  defcribed  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Faithful  Shep- 
herdefs.  "' 

"  Underneath  the  ground, 

"  In  a  long  hollow  the  clear  fpring  is  bound, 

"  Till  on  yon  fide  where  the  morn's  fun  doth  look,  • 

"  The  ftruggling  water  breaks  out  in  a  dhook." 

Abroach  is  Abpaec,  the  regular  paft  tenfe  of  bjaaecaH,  by 
the  cuftoraary  addition  of  the  praifix  a. 

**  Hewe  fire  at  the  flynt  four  hundred  wynter, 

"  But  thou  haue  towe  to  take  it,  with  tinder  or  brochzs,- 

"  All  thy  labour  is  lofte." 

Vif.  of  P.  Ploughkan.  paff  18.  fol.  yj.  pag.  L 

Brack  is  not  far  removed  from  our  modern  paft  tenfe 
Brake,  which  is  ftill  in  ufe  with  us  as  well  as  Broke ;  and  it 
approaches  ftill  nearer  to  the  paft  tenf©  as  it  was  formerly 
written  Bralc. 

Kk  "  He 
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"  He  biholdynge  in  to  heuene,  bleffide  and  bhak,  and  gaf 
"  looues  to  difciplis." 

Mattheu.  chap.  xiv.  (v.  19.) 

"  Hee  feutred  his  fpeare  and  ranne  agains  Sir  Trian,  and 
"  there  either  bracke  their  fpeares  all  to  peeces." 

Hijl.  of  Prince  Arthur.  2d  part.  chap.  94?- 

"  So  he  ranne  to  his  fvvord,  and  when  he  faw  it  naked,  he 
"  prajfed  it  much,  and  then  he  fliooke  it,  and  therewith  he 
"  BRACKE  it  in  the  middes." 

Hiji.  of  Prince  Arthur.  3d  part.  chap.  79. 

Though  BRACK  (as  a  noun)  is  not  much  in  fafliion  at 
prefent,  it  was  formerly  in  good  and  common  ufe. 

"  Let  not  a  brack  i'  th'  fluff,  or  here  and  there 
"  The  fading  glofs,  _a  general  lofs  appear. 

B.  and  Fletcher.  Epilogue  to  Valentinian. 

"  You  may  find  time  out  in  eternity, 

"  Deceit  and  violence  in  heavenly  juftice, 

"  Life  in  the  grave,  and  death  among  the  bleffed, 

"  Ere  ftain  or  brack  in  her  fweet  reputation," 

B.  and  Fletcher.  A  xcifc for  a  Month. 

* 

A  BREACH  (bjaic)  or  BREAK,  the  fame  word  as  the  former, 
with  the  accuftomed  variation  of  ch  for  ck. 

"  Is  it  no  BREAKE  of  ductic  to  withllande  your  king." 

Hurt  of  Sedition.  By  Sir  John  Cheke. 


7 


"  The 
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"  The  contrarie  partie  neyther  could  by  juftice,  neither 
"  would  by  boldeneffe  haue  enterprifed  the  breake  thereof." 

Hurt  of  Sedition. 

Of  BREECH  (the  fame  participle)  Skinner  fays  well — "  Verum 
"  etymon  vocis  breech  commodius  deduci  poteft  ab  a.  s. 
"  bjiyce,  ruptio,  ruptura:  quia  fc.  in  ano  corpus  in  foramen 

"  quafi  difrumpi  videtur."  And  breeches,  which  cover 

thofe  parts  where  the  body  is  Broken  into  two  parts.  Hence 
alfo  alTuredly  the  Latin  J3r«cca  * ;  and,  I  believe,  the  Greek 
and  Latin  fi^axiuv^  Brachium. 

Snow 


*  "  BiiACA  (pro  quo  vulg6  bracca,  vel  bracha,  minus  re6le  fcribunt) 
"  Ifidoro,  lib.  xix.  cap.  xxii.  videtur  dici,  quod  fit  brivis,  nempe  a 
"  GrJECo  Aliis  placet,  efle  a  j»«xof,  quod  a  f flo-B-w  feu  f»iy»Ujt*i. 

"  unde  ab  Euftathio  effe  dicitur  Jieffwyoj  tfAxnov,  veftis  difrupta.  .^oles 
"  (quos  Romani  maxime  imitantur)  literam  |3  literae  (>  praemittunt,  quando 

"  poll  f  fequitur  x,  t,  vel       Ut,  pUT»if,  (ipurtip,  ^efov,  jSpo^oK,  p«xof,  (S/jaxof, 

"  &c.  Sed  fane  bracce  vox  eft  a  Gallis  Belgia.  Quippe  hodieque 
"  Belgfe,  five  German!  inferiores,  earn  b7'oeck  appellant,  ut  Cimbri, 
*'  brog;  Britanni,  breache.  At  braca  effe  a  Gallis,  clare  docet  Diodorus 
"  Siculus,  cujus  illud  de  Gallis,  ;^pwfTat  St  um^vptrtv,  df  tKuvot  |3paxa!f 
"  xx\ii(nv.  Similiter  Hefychius,  olimque  Galliae  pars  ab  harum  ufu  diCta 
"  bracata.  Idem  confirmant  verfus  ifti  apud  Sueton.  in  Julio,  cap. 
*'  Ixxx : 

"  Gallos  Ccefar  in  triumphnm  ducit :  iidem  in  curia 
"  Gain  bracas  depofuerunt,  latimi  clavutn  fumferunt. 
"  Sed  et  bracarum  Gallicarum  liquido  meminere  Vopifcus  in  Aureliano, 
"  Lampridius  in  Alexandro  Severe,  plurefque  alii.    Bracatos  quoque 
"  milites  Gallicos  appellat  Ammianus,  lib.  xvi.  "Quare  et  bj^acce  vooem 
'*  Gallicam  putaraus :  vel,  fi  origo  eft  Graeca,  vocem  earn  acceperint 

K  k  2        •  "  GalH 
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Snow — In  th»  Anglofaxon  j-nap,  and  the  fame  in  Douglas. 

"  His 


"  Galli  a  MalTilienfibus :  qui  Graecfe  loquebantur.  Non  Ibli  autem 
"  h'acis  ufi  Galli ;  fed  ct  Perfse,  quibus  eas  tribuit  Ovidius  vTrift.  el.  xi. 

item  SarmatK,  five  Scythaj,  ut  ex  eodem,  item  Mela,  et  Valerii 
"  V  Argon,  conftat."  . 

G.  J.  Vqffius. 

"  Brachium,  |3/>*x'"''>  ■''"f  ^foi.'xyt^TO';-  Feftus:  Brachlum  nos, 
"  Grceci  Ppap^iwi/  dicunt :  quod  deducitur  a  bvere  ;  ed  quod 

"  ab'  humeris  ad  manus  brevm^a  fait,  quam  a  coxis  plantce.  Sed  videtur 
"  obftare  Fefto,  quod  brachium,  ac  |3pa;)^iwi',  proprie  dicatur  de  olTe, 
*'  quod  inter  fcapularum  et  cubiti  articulos  interjacet.  Eoque  potius 
"  brachium  fic  dici  cenieo,  quia  os  id,  quod  dixi,  breve  fit,  imprimis 
"  fi  conferetur  cum  ofl'e  femoris,  cut  »\ioi.Koyov  eft.  Nam  ni  pedibuS 
"  manus,  lacertus  tibijE,  genui  cubitus,  fic  femori  brachia  refpondent. 
"  Ac  quia  de  hac  vocis  proprietate  aliquis  litem  movere  pofiit,  addo  tsu 
"  oXnit  x,^ipix.  (intelligo  per  x^'P*  totum  illud  ab  humero  ufque  ad  extremes 
"  digitos,  quomodo  hac  voce  etiam  ufi  Homerus  et  Hippocrates)  dividi 
"  a  Galeno  in  partes  tres;  j3pap^i6v«,  Trnj^uv,  et  mxpo^nfov,  quae  ipfa  etiam 
"  complexus  Nafo,  cum,  ]  Met.  ait  : 

  *'  Laudat  digitofque  manufque 

"  Brachiaque  et  nudos  mediA  plus  parte  lacertos. 

Quare,  cum  tres  fint  brachii  partes,  os  illud  totius  brachii  maximum, 
"  quod  eft  inter  humerum  et  cubitum,  proprie  (ip»x,iuv,  feu  brachium  ap- 
<'  pellabitur.     Os  alterum  inter  brachium  et  manum  Latinis  fuerit 

kcertus,  precis  vr,^v^,  quanquam  hcec  vox  et  anguftius  iuterduin 
"  fumatur.    Nam  cum  os  illud  duobus  confi;et  offibus;  uno  inj'eriori  ct 
"  grandiori,  ultero  fuperinfidente  et  minori;  illud  quidem  eodem  nomine 
"  cum  toto  dicitur  Ttrix^it  five  ulma  ;  hoc  vero,  quia  parvarum  rotarum 
'  radios  refert,  xtpxif,  five  radium  nominatur.    Quod  fupereft  axji« 

"  et 
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"  His  fchulderis  heildit  with  new  fallin  snaw. 

Douglas,  booke  4.  pag.  108. 

"  And  tharwithal  attanis  on  euery  fydis 
"  The  dartis  thik  and  fFeand  takiliis  glidis, 
"  As  dois  the  fchoure  of  snav." 

Douglas,  booke  xi.  pag.  38&. 

It  is  the  regular  paft  tenfe  and  therefore  pall  participle  of 
fnipan,  which  Gower  and  Chaucer  write  To  Snew. 

"  And  as  a  busflie,  whiche.  is  besnewed 
"  Their  berdes  weren  hore  and  white." 

Gowei'.  lib.  1.  foL  19.  pag.  1,  col.  2. 


et  una  voce  «>tfo;;^Eifoyj  ac  xar*  £^e;^tiK,  y(ti^,  Latinis  dicitur.  Ex  his^ 

"  igitur  liquet,  quid  proprie  brachii  nomine  fit  intelligendam.  At  Cel- 
"  fus,  lib.  viii.  cap,  1.  qucmadmodum  pro  brachio  lumcrum  dixit,  ita 
"  per  brachiam  intelligit  omne  illud  a  IcapuUs  dependens  ufque  ad  ex- 

tremam  manum.  Qui  finiiliter  |3f«;)^i9vof  vocem  ulurpat  Ariftoteles, 
"  lib.  1.  hiftor.  animal,  cap.  xv.'  ubi  hse  a  philolbpho  Itatuuntur  partes 
"  |3f«Xio»of.  w/*of,  ayxwc,  wX£>tp«K)k'>  TTtip^uf,  ;^£ip.  flfAOi  cl  clt  aFtlculus  bfachii 
"  cum  u(*oTrXoiTri,  fivc  fcMpuLi.    AyKwi/  eft,  quod  interjacet  inter  diftuni 

articulum  et  euni  cui  innittimur.  ■  Is  articulus  Ariftotcli  eft  wxtxpavov, 
"  quibufdam  tiibitus,  aliis  gibber  b)'achii,  noininatur.  llnx^vf  eft  quod 
"  inter  manum  et  acutaan  gibberamque  bracchii  partem,  fitum  eft.  Xei^ 
"  palnia  et  digitis  conftat.  Quaedam  tameir  ex  hifce  vocabulis  aliter  ab 
"  Hippocrate  et  aliis  accipi,  non  ign^oramus  :  et  qxn  nefcit,  dilcere  poftit 
"  ex  definitionibus  njedicis  docliffmil  GorrajL  Ifidorus  autem  plane 
"  audiri  non  mcretur,  cum  lib.  xi.  cap.  1.  hoc  pa£lo' fcribit :  Bmchia 
"  a J'ortitudine  nominata  :  B/ifv  enim  Giutce  grave  et  JorleJ/g/ii/icat.,  in. 
"  brachiis  enim  tori  lacertorum  funt  et  iji/igiic  mufc.ulor.mn.  robui' 
^'  cxiftit:' 

Q..-i.  Voflius;. 

"  Tlifi 
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The  prefentes  euery  daie  bene  newed, 
"  He  was  with  yeftes  all  bes newed." 

Goxcer.  lib.  .6.  fol.  135.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

"  A  better  viended  man  was  no  where  none, 
"  Without  bake  meate  was  neuer  hys  houfe 
"  Of  fyfhe  and  flelhe,  and  that  fo  plenteoufe 
"  It  SNEWED  in  hys. houfe  of  meate  and  drinke." 

F7'ologues.    The  Frankelcyn. 
Snow,  is  fimply — that  which  is  sniwed  or  snewed. 

Loss  7 The  paft  partiqiple  of  AIMSANj  Lyr^">  amittere, 
-  Loose  idimittere. 

Their  arrows  finely  pair'd,  for  timber  and  for  feather, 
"  With  birch  and  brazil  piec'd,  to  fly  in  any  weather ; 
"  And  Ihot  they  with  the  round,  the  fquare,  or  forket  pile, 
"  The  LOOSE  gave  fuch  a  twang,  as  might  be  heard  a  mile." 

Poly-olhion.    Song  26. 

Knee        I  believe  the  Gothic  HnAiVQAn,  hNGIVAM, 

Neck        ,^and  the  Anglofaxon  Jpnijan  (which  have  all  the 
Knuckle  fame  meaning,  viz.  incurvare,  inclinare,  to  bow, 
Nod         J  to  bend,  to  incline)  to  be  the  fame  verb  ;  though 
fomething  differently  pronounced  :  And  I  fuppofe  KnIV>  Lneop, 
and  our  Englifh  knee,  to  be  the  paft  tenfe  of  tliis  verb. 

Ne  CK,  in  the  Anglofaxon  Ipnecc  (or  iPncsj)  may  perhaps  alfo 
be  the  paft  tenfe  of  iPnijan. 


Knuckle, 
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Knuckle,  in  Anglofaxon  Cnucl  (perhaps  formerly  l^nujel) 
I  fuppofe  to  be  the  diminitive  of  JJnuj ;  which  may  hkewife 
have  been  the  regular  pall  tenfe  of  J^nijan. 

I  offer  the  foregoing  to  you  barely  as  conjecture.  But  we 
know  that  I3nah  is  perpetually  ufed  in  the  Anglofaxon  as  the 
paft  tenfe  of  l^nijan  :  by  adding  to  it  the  participial  termina- 
tion ED,  we  have  l:5nahet»,  )3nah'b  (a  broad) ;  from  which,  I 
doubt  not,  we  have  our  Englifli  nod,  i.  e.  An  inclination  of 
the  head. 


Notch 
N 

Nook 
Niche 
N 


O  T  C  H  . 

J  Which  Yary  refpe£lively  in  found  only  by  the  im- 
f  material  difference  of  ch  or  ck,  have  all  one 
/common  meaning :  and  I  believe  them  to  be  the 

I C  H  -E  I 

1  paft  participle  of  the  verb  To  Nick,  incidere. 

ICK  J 

"  All  ruffe  of  haire,  my  nailes  unnockt,  as  of  fuch  feemeth  beft, 
"  That  wander  by  their  wits,  deformed  fo  to  be. " 

Soiiges  S,'C.  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey  &c.  fol.  6].  pag.  £. 

Like  the  good  fleacher  that  mended  his  bolte  with  cuttinge 

•*   of  the  NOCKE." 

Dr.  Martin.  Of  Friejies  unlaiiful  Manages,  chap.  13.  p.  250. 

"  The  rough  Hibernian  fea  I  proudly  overlook 

"  Amongft  the  fcatter'd  rocks,  and  there  is  not  a  nook 

"  But  from  my  glorious  height  into  its  depth  I  pry." 

Poly-olbion.  Song  30. 

The  Italian  and  French  languages  have  many  words,  Nicchio, 
Nicchia,  Nichcy  &c.  of  the  fame  origin. 

'\V^R0TII 
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All  thefe  are  the  paft  tenfe  and  therefore  the  paft 
participle  of  Fpi^an,  torquere,  to  Writhe.  The 
>  two  former  are  apjilied  to  the  mind  ;  and,  to- 
gether with  WREATH  (or  wiiiTii)  fpeak  thcm- 
felvcs. 

.  A  RADDLE  *  hedge,  is  a  hedge  of  pleached  or  plaflied  or 
twifted  or  wreathed  twigs  or  boughs.  I  fuppofe  raddle  to 
be  fo  pronounced  for  FpaSel,  the  diminutive  of  Fpa'S. 

So  riddle  metaphorically. 

Wry  I  fuppofe  to  be  fo  pronounced  for  FpiS. 

Deal  "^ 

Dell  IThefe  are  the  paft  tenfe  and  paft  participle  of  the 
Dole  Vverb  «\i\I/VQAN»  Daelan,  dividere,  partiri.  To  Deal, 
DouLE  I  to  divide,  to  diftribute. 

DOWLE  J 

"  My  wife  ftial  haue  of  that  I  wan  with  truth  and  no  more, 
"  And  DEALE  among  my  daughters  and  my  dear  children." 

Vif.qfP.  FlougJman.  paff.  7.  fol.  32.  pag.  2. 


*  With  the  help  of  thefe  tools  they  were  fo  very  handy,  that  they  came 
"  at  laft  to  build  up  their  huts  or  houfes  very  handfomely ;  raddling, 
"  or  working  it  up  hke  bafket-work  all  the  way  round,  which  was  a  very 
"  extraordinary  piece  of  ingenuity,  and  looked  very  odd." 

Rob'mfon  Crufoc.  Vol.2,  pag.  119.  Edit.  1750. 

"  Thylke 


v\  ROTir 

•AVratii 
Wreath 
Raddle 
Wry 
Riddle 
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"  Thylke  that  god  geueth  mode,  leeft  good  they  deleth," 

Vif.  of  P.  Ploughman,  paff.  11.  fol.  45.  pag.  2. 

"  If  he  be  pore,  Ihe  helpeth  hym  to  fwynke 
"  She  kepeth  his  good,  wafteth  neuer  a  dell." 

Marchauntes  Tale.  fol.  28.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

"  I  confent,  and  conferme  euery  dell 
"  Your  wordes  all  and  youi"  opinyon." 

Marchauntes  Tale,  fol.  29-  pag.  2.  col.  2. 


(C  . 


Al  this  fentence  me  lyketh  euery  dell." 

Wife  of  Bathes  Prol.  fol.  34.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 


"  I  fliall  tell  you  a  part  now,  and  the  other  deale  to 
Hiji.  of  Prince  Arthur.  3d  part.  chap.  75. 


"  morrow." 


"  And  that  night  a  do  ale,  and  al  they  that  would  come  had 
*'  as  much  flefli  and  fifti,  wine  and  ale  as  they  might  eate  and 
"  drinke,  and  euery  man  and  woman  had  twelue  pence,  come 
*'  who  Avould.    Thus  with  his  owne  hands  dealed  he  his 


"  money." 


Hift.  of  Prince  Arthur.  3d  part.  chap.  171- 


"  We  rede  in  holy  wryte.  Beut.  xxvii.  Curfed  be  he  that 
"  flytteth  the  boundes  and  the  doles  or  termes  of  his  neygh- 
"  bour,  and  putteth  hym  out  of  his  ryght." 

Blues  and  Pauper.  10th  comm.  cap.  7- 

In  this  laft  palTage,  dole  is  applied  to  a  Land-mark,  by 
which  the  Lands  of  different  occupants  are  divided  and  aj>- 
portioned. 

LI  "It 
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"  It  was  your  prefurmize, 

"  That  in  the  dole  of  blowes  your  fon  might  drop.'* 

2d  Part.  Henri/  4.  pag.  76. 

Mr.  Steevens,  on  this  paffage,  fays — "  The  dole  of  blows 
"  is  the  diflribution  of  blows.  Dole  originally  fjgnifies  the 
"  portion  of  Abns  (confiiling  either  of  meat  or  money)  that 
"  was  given  away  at  the  door  of  a  nobleman." 

"  Now  my  mailers,  happy  man  be  his  dole,  fay  I :  Euery 
"  man  to  his  bufinefs." 

1ft  Part.  Henri/  4.  pag.  54. 

Sir  J.  Hawkins  fays — "  The  portion  of  Alms  diftributed  at 
"  Lambeth  palace  gate,  is  at  this  day  called  the  dole." 

"  If  it  be  my  luck,  fo  :  if  not,  happy  man  be  his  dole." 

Merry  Wives  of  Windfor.  pag.  11 6. 

In  all  the  above  paflages,  and  wherever  the  word  is  ufed, 
dole  is  merely  the  Anglofaxon  paft  participle  Dal ;  and  has 
not  in  itfelf  the  fmalleft  reference  to  Alms,  or  to  the  nobleman's 
gate,  or  to  Lambeth  palace;  if  indeed  thofe  places  have  any 
diftinguiihed  connection  with  Alms.  But  dole  (i.  e.  Dal)  might 
very  well  be  applied  to  any  things  divided,  dijiributed,  or  Dealt 
out :  and  therefore  to  land-marks,  and  to  blows  in  a  battle,  &c. 

In  the  following  palTage  from  Chaucer,  there  is  no  allufioa 
to  any  of  thefe. 

"  And  for  thou  ircwe  to  loue  flialt  be 
"  I  wy],  and  eke  comniaunde  the, 

"  That 

.7 
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That  in  one  place  thou  fet  al  hole 
"  Thine  hert,  without  halfin  dole." 

Rom.  of  the  Rofe.  fol.  131.  pag.  1.  col.  3. 

As  it  has  happened  in  the  interpretation  of  dole  ;  fo  does 
it  with  DOWLE  :  and  fo  will  it  ufually  happen,  Avhen  the  inter- 
preters feek  the  meaning  of  a  word  (or  rather  endeavour  to 
colle6t  it)  finglj  Irom  the  paffages  in  which  the  word  is  found  : 
for  they  ufually  conne£t  with  the  unknown  word,  the  meaning 
of  fome  other  word  or  words  in  the  fentence.  A  little  regard 
to  the  individual  etymology  of  the  word  whofe  meaning  is 
fought,  would  fecure  them  from  this  perpetually  repeated  error ; 
and  conduct  them  to  the  intrinjic  meaning  of  the  word. 

"  The  elements 

"  Of  whom  your  fwords  arc  temper'd,  may  as  well 
*'  Wound  the  loud  windes,  or  with  bemockt-at  ftabs 
"  Kill  the  ftill-clofing  waters,  as  diminifli 
"  One  DOWLE  that's  in  my  plumbe."  {plume.) 

Tempejl.  pag.  12. 

Mr.  Steevens  here  tells  us,  that — "  Bailey,  in  his  dictionary, 
"  fays  that  dowle  is  a  Feather;  or  rather  the  fmgle  particles 
"  of  the  Down." 

To  which  Mr.  Malone  adds—"  Cole,  in  his  Latin  didionary, 
"  1670.  interprets — young  dowle — by  Lanugo." 

But  bal,  t»ael,  dole,  doule,  dowle,  deal,  dell,  are  all 
but  one  word  differently  pronounced  and  differently  written ; 
and  mean  merely  a  part,  piece,  or  portion,  without  any  dc- 

L  1  2  fignation 
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fignation  of  Feather  or  Down,  or  Alms,  or  any  other  thing. 
And  when  the  cards  are  Dealed  or  Dealt  round  to  the  company 
within  doors ;  each  perfon  may  as  properly  be  faid  to  receive 
his  DOLE  or  DowLE  (i.  e.  That  which  is  Dealed  out,  Dijiributed^ 
or  Dealt  to  him)  as  the  attendant  beggars  at  the  gate. 

Thus  Chaucer,  in  the  Plowman's  Tale,  fol.  99-  pag.  2.  col.  2,. 

"  The  gryfFon  grynned  as  he  were  wood 
"  And  loked  louely  as  an  owle 
"  And  Iwore  by  cokes  hert  bloode 
"  He  wolde  him  tore  euery  doule."' 

What  think  you  is  contained  in  this  threat  of  the  gryfFon 
That  he  will  tear  oft'  the  feathers,  or  the  fmall  particles  of 
Down  from  the  Pelican  ?  Surely  not.    But  that  he  would  tear 
him,  as  we  fay,  piecemeal i-  tear  every  piece  of  him,  tear  him 
all  to  pieces. 

Skinner  is  of  opinion,  and  reafonably>,  that  dollar  alfo 
belongs  to  Dal,  portion"  quia  fc.  eft  aurei,  feu,  ducati  di- 
*'  midium." 


The  paft  participle  of  Eiyllan,  Diellan,  ululare.  To 
YelL 


^Are  the  paft  participle  of  jxyman,  Ibe-jiyman,  dila- 


RooM 
Rim 


Beim^^^^^'  ^^P'^^fi^'^^^'  extender©. 
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Room  means  dilatum,  Extended,  Place,  Space,  Extent 

In  the  fecond  chapter  of  Luke,  verfe  J.  Avhere  our  modern 
ti-anflation  has  it — "  There  was  no  room  for  them  in  the  Inn." 
The  old  Englifli  tranflation  fays — "There  was  not  Place  to 
**  hem  in  the  comyn  liable."  Non  erat  eis  Locus  in  diverforio. 
The  Anglofaxon — l^ij  nEepbon  jxnm  m  cumena  huj-.  The  Gothic 

— Ni  vAS  iM  KnMis  IN  stAcXA  <i>AmmA. 

Rim  (of  jiyman)  is  the  utmoft  Extent  in  breadth  of  any  thing. 

Brim  (of  be-jxyman)  is  alfo  the  Extent  of  the  capacity  of 
any  velfel.- 

"  Which  from  a  large-BRiM'c  lake 

"  To  hie  her  to  the  fea  with  greater  hafte  doth  make." 

Poly-olbion.    Song  3t).. 

Large-BRiM^D  (or  be-pym't))  is  widely  extended  in  breadth. 

Groom]— We  apply  this  name  to  perfons  in  rarious  fitua- 
tions.  There  is  a  groom  of  the  ftables,  a  groom  of  the 
chambers,  a  groom  of  the  ftole^  a  groom  porter,  a  Bride'- 
GRo6u,  Sec.  But  all  of  them  denote  attendance,  obfervance,, 
care,  and  cuftody;  whether  of  horfes,  chambers,  garments,, 
bride,  &c. 

"  He  is  about  it,  the  doores  are  open  : 

**  And  the  furfeted  gboomes  doe  mock  their  charge 

«  With  fnores.>"; 

Macbeth,  pag.  136.  col.  2. 

Groom; 
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Groom  therefore  has  always  one  meaning.  It  is  applied  to 
the  peifon  by  whom  fomcthing  is  attended.  And,  nolwitli- 
llanding  the  introduction  of  the  letter  e  into  om'  modern  word 
GROOM,  (for  which  I  cannot  account)  I  am  perfuaded  that  it 
is  the  paft  participle  of  the  Anglofaxon  verb  Gyman,  curare, 
regere,  cullodire,  cavere,  attendere ;  and  that  it  fliould  be 
written  goom,  without  the  r.  And  I  think  it  a  fufficient  con- 
firmation of  my  opinion,  that  what  we  now  call  EnV/e-OROOM, 
our  anceftors  called  Bjiib-jum.  And,  at  prcfent,  in  the  colla- 
teral languages  tlicr.e  is  no  r. 

The  Germans  calhng  him  —  Brauti-gam, 

The  Dutch      ■     Bruide-gom. 

The  Danes      Brud-gom. 

And  the  Swedes    Brud-gumme, 

Swoop  7  "  AH  my  pretty  ones  ! 

Swop  V      "  Did  you  fay  All  ?  Oh  Hell  Kite  !  All  ? 

"  What,  all  my  pretty  chickens,  and  their  damme 
Atone  fell  swoopi:?" 

Mr.  Steevens,  on  this  paffage,  fays — "  Swoop  is  the  defcent 
"  of  a  bird  of  prey  on  his  quarry.  It  is  frequently  however 
"  ufed  by  Drayton  in  his  Fohj-olbion,  to  exprefs  the  fwift  de- 
"  fcent  of  rivers," 

Drayton  has  ufed  it  in  his  Toly-olbion  only  three  times :  in 
his  firft,  fixth,  and  twenty-eighth  fongs ;  but  never  as  a  fub- 
ftantive. 


Proud 
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"  Proud  Tamer  swoops  along  with  fuch  a  lufty  train, 
"  As  fits  fo  brave  a  flood." 

Song  1. 

"  Thus  as  liie  swoops  along  with  all  that  goodly  train." 

Sorig  6, 

"  And  in  her  winding  banks,  along  my  bofom  led, 
"  As  flie  goes  savooping  by." 

So?7g  28. 

In  this  life  of  the  word  by  Drayton  there  is  nothing  antique, 
or  unufual,  or  in  the  leaft  different  from  the  common,  modern, 
every  day's  ufe  of  the  word  :  if  we  except  only  the  fpelling  of 
it.  Put  SWEEPS  and  sweeping  inftead  of  swoops  and 
SWOOPING,  and  no  man  would  alk  for  an  interpreter.  The 
Anglofaxon  verb  is  Spipan,  in  modern  Englifli  To  Sweep, 
Swoop  and  swop  are  (as  Ave  have  already  feen  in  fo  many  other 
inftances)  its  regular  paft  participle,  by  the  change  of  the 
Chara6teriftic  i  to  o. 

Swoop  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  defcent  of  a  bird  ;  or  with 
any  defcent  or  afcent ;  but  it  may  be  applied  to  either:  for  it 
has  to  do  with  a  body  in  motion,  either  afcending,  defcendingy 
or  liorizontal ;  and  with  a  body  removing  all  obftacles  in  its 
palliige. 

A  swop  between  two  pcrfons,  is  Avhere,  by  the  confenf  of 
the  parties,  Avithout  any  deUiy,  any  reckoning  or  counting,  or' 
other  adjuftmeut  of  proportion,  fomething  is  Swept  oil"  at  once, 
by  each  of  them. 


Swods 
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Swoon — This  word  was  formerly  written,  swouGH.  swowe, 

SWOWNE,  ASWOWNE,  SWOND,  SOWNE,  and  SOWND. 

"  That  what  for  fere  of  flaunder,  and  dred  of  deth 
"  She  lofte  both  at  ones  wit  and  breth 
"  And  in  a  swough  Ihe  lay." 

Cliaucer.  Liicrece.  fol,  215.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

"  I  fel  in  fuche  a  flomber  and  a  swowe 
"  .Nat  al  a  flepe,  ne  fully  wakynge, 
"  And  in  that  swowe  methought  I  herde  ling 
"  The  forie  byrde  the  leude  cuckowe." 

Cuckowe  and  Nyghty7igale.  fol.  351.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

"  Whan  fhe  this  herd,  aswoune  down  flie  falleth." 

Gierke  of  OxenfordesTale.  fol.  51.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

"  Aswoune  I  fel,  bothe  deed  and  pale." 

Rom.  of  the  Rofe.  fol.  128.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

Whan  this  woman  fawe  this  fliarte  and  redde  the  letter,  flie 
■*'  feile  downe  in  swowne." 

Diues  and  Fauper.  6th  comm.  cap.  15. 

"  Hee  tooke  fuch  a  hartilj  forrow  at  her  words  that  he  fell 
*'  downe  to  the  floore  in  a  swond.  And  when  Sir  Launcelot 
"  awaked  of  his  swond  hee  lept  out  at  a  Bay  window." 

Hifi.  of  P.  Arthur.  3d  part.  chap.  8. 

"  Hee  fell  downe  off  his  horfe  in  a  sowne." 

Hifi.  of  P.  Arthur.  2d  part.  chap.  59- 

*'  Hee  fell  ouer  his  horfe  mane  in  a  sownd." 

Jli/i.  of  P.  Arthur.  2d  part.  chap.  140. 

.8  Swoon 
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Swoon  &c.  is  the  paft  participle  of  j-pijan,  ftupere ;  whofe 
regular  paft  tenfe  is  Szvog,  or  Swou<r,  'written  l)y  Chaucer 
Swongh  and  Swowe :  adding  to  which  the  participial  termina- 
tion r.N,  we  have  Swowen,  Swowne  ;  and  with  the  cuftomary 
praefix  a,  Afwowne. 


Clock 
Clack 


I^The  paft  participle  of  the  verb  To  Click. 


Puddle 
Pool 


|puDDLE  was  antiently  written  podell. 


it 


"  And  all  the  centre  whiche  was  byfore  lykened  to  paradyfe 
for  fayreneffe  and  plente  of  the  centre,  tourned  in  to  a  foule 
ftynkynge  podell,  that  lafteth  in  to  this  daye,  and  is  qalled 
"  the  deed  fee/' 

Dines  and  Pauper.  6th  comm.  cap.  l6. 

It  is  the  regular  paft,  tenfe  and  paft  participle  of  the  verb 
To  Piddle. 

Pool  is  merely  the  contraction  of  Podel^  Poodle,  Pool. 

F. 

I  hardly  think  the  word  Piddle  to  be  of  any  long  ftanding  in 
the  language ;  as  the  \vord  pool  (or  Pul,  as  the  Anglofaxons 
wrote  it)  certainly  is.  There  is  no  antient  authority,  I  believe, 
for  the  ufe  of  tiie  word  Piddle  :  and  yet,  to  juftify  your  deriva- 
tion, it  ought  at  leaft  to  be  as  antient  in  the  language  as  the 
Ancrlofaxon  Pul. 

Mm  I  cannot 
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I  cannot  produce  any  Anglofaxon  or  antient  authority  for  it. 
Yet  it  cannot  be  of  very  modern  introdudion ;  fince  it  long, 
ago  furniflied  a  name  to  one  of  our  rivers. 

"  Whilft  Froom  was  troubled  thus,  where  nought  flie  hath  tO  d6j 

"  The  PIDDLE,  that  this  while  beftirr'd  her  uimOle  feet, 

"  In  falling  to  the  pool,  her  fifter  Froom-to  meet, 

"  And.  having  in  her  train  two  little Jhnckr  rills, 

"  Befides  her  proper  fpring,  wherewith  her  bank's  life  fill*, . 

"  To  whom  lince  firll  the  world  this  later  name  her  lent, 

"  (Who  antiently  was  kirown  .to.be  inftiled  Trent) 

"  Her  fmall  ajijlant  brooks  her  fecond  name  have  gain' 

Eoly-olbiou.  Song  $L 

Bead — ^Th©  paft  participte  of  Bibban,  orare,,to  bid,  to- 
invite,  to  folicit,  to  requeft,  to  pray. 

Bead  (in  the  Anglofaxon  Beabe,  oratio,  fomething  prai/ech) 
is  fo  called ;  becaufe  one  was  dropped  down  a  llring  every 
time  a  prayer  was  faid,  and  thereby  marJced  upon  the  ftiring 
tlie  number  of  times  p?'a?/e(7. 

Gewgaw  ")  What  we  write  aEWGAW  is  written-,  in  the  An- 
Gaud       3  g^of^^o"»  Hieja^.    It  is  the  paft  participle  of  the 
verb  Cie-jipan :  and  means  any  fuch  trifling  thing  as  is  given 
azmuj  or  prefented  to  any  one.    Inftead  cfcE-wGAWES  it  is 
fometimcs  written  gigawes  and  gewgaudes. 

"  And".  ^ 
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"  And  of  Holy  Scriptures  Saroes 
"  He  counteth  them  for  gigawes." 

Skellon.  pag.  171.  (Edit.  1736.) 

^'  May  not  Morofe,  M'ith  his  gold, 

"  His  GEWGAUDES,  and  the  hope  fhe  has  to  fend  him 

"  Quickly  to  duft,  excite  this  ?" 

B.  and  Fletcher,  The  TFomati's  Prize. 

Gaud  lias  the  fame  meaning,  and  is  the  fame  as  the  fore- 
going word,  with  only  the  omiffion  of  the  pra^fix  ge,  gi,  or 
GEw.  It  is  the  paft  participle  of  Ijipan  ;  Gaved,  Gav'd,  Gavd, 
Oaud, 

"  Here  is  a  mittayne  eke,  that  ye  may  fe, 
"  He  that  his  hande  wol  put  in  this  mittayne 
"  He  flial  haue  multiplyeng  of  his  grayne,  &c. 
"  By  this  GAUDE  haue  I  wonne  eueiy  yere 
^'  An  hundred  marke  fythen  I  was  Pardonere." 

Pi'ol.  of  the  Pardoners  Tale.  fol.  65.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

"  And  alfo  thynke  wel,  that  this  is  no  gaude." 

Troylue.  boke  2.  fol.  \65.  pag.  1.  col.  I; 

"  Quhat  God  amouit  him  with  fie  ane  gaude 
In  his  dedis  to  ufe  fic  flicht  and  fraude." 

Douglas,  booke  10,  pag.  315. 

"  And  ftolne  the  irapr^ffion  of  her  fantafie, 

"  With  bracelets  of  thy  haire,  rings,  gawues,  conceits, 

"  Knackes,  trifles,  nofegaies,  fweetmeats." 

Midf.  Nights  Dreamc  pag.  14.>. 

U  m  2  "  My 
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"  My  loue  to  Hermia  (melted  as  the  fnow) 

"  -Seems  to  me  now  as  the  remembrance  of  an  idle  gavdz, 

"  Whicli  in  my  childhood  I  did  doat  upon." 

Miclf  Nig /its  Dreame.  pag.  158. 

"  Svveting  mine,  if  thou  mine  OAvn  wilt  be, 
"  I've  many  a  pretty  gaud,  I  keep  in  Itore  for  thee  ; 
A  neft  of  broad-fac'd  owls,  and  goodly  urchins  too." 

Poly-olbmi.  Song  2 1 . 

Laugh — Is  the  regular  paft  lenfe  and  pall  participle  of  the 
Anglofaxoii  A^erb  l:5]ihan,  ridere;  viz.  iPlah,  Avhich  we  Avrite 
LAUGH.  "  Vox  iPlahan  (fays  Skinner)  lieet  apud  Somnerum 
"  non  occurrit,  non  dubito  qiiin  oliin  in  iifu  fuerit."  Had 
Skinner  been  aware  of  the  regular  change  of  the  chara6leriftic 
letter  in  all  the  Angiofaxon  verbs,  he  would  have  been  well 
contented  with  li^ldian ;  but  certainly  there  remained  for  him 
the  Gothic  hAAhQA^,  though  not  the  Angiofaxon  TJlahan. 

Wharf  1  Are  the  paft  participles  of  I^pyjipan,  Fyjapan  ;  am- 
Warp    ^bire,  prbjicere. 

AVall — ^^Is  the  paft  participle  of  Filan,  conne£iere,  copu- 
lare,  to  join  together,  to  confolidate,  to  cement.  And  its 
meaning  is  fmgly,  covfolidafed,  cemeiited,.  or  joined  firmly 
together.  The  Angiofaxon  Feal  is  fometiraes  applied  by  them; 
in  the  faine  manner  in  which  alone  we  now  ufe  it ;  viz.  for  any 
materials,  biick,  ftone,  mud,  clay,  Avood,  &c.  cnnfoUdatedy 
cemented,  or  faften^d  together :  But  it  is  alfo  fometimcs  ufed 
by  them  for  the  cement  itfelf,  or  that  by  Avhich  the  materials 
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"  iPij  haep'oon  -cyjelan  poji  fran.  anb  ryjipan  poji  Feallum." 
"  They  had  brick  for  ftone,  and  flime  had  they  for  Mortar." 

Gcuejis.  chap,  xi,  v.  3. 

Our  etymologifts  derive  wai,l  from  the  Latin  Vallum*  :  and 
not  only  the  EngHfli  word,  but  the  Anglofaxon  Feal  alfo  from 
the  fame.  They  feera  to  forget  that  the  Latin  is  a  mere  modern 
language,  compared  with  the  Anglofaxon.  The  Roman  be- 
ginning (even  their  fable)  is  not,  comparatively,  at  a  great 
diftance.    The  beginning  of  the  Roman  language  Ave  know ; 


*  "  Vallum  dicebatur — Murus  e  terra  ad  foffce  oram  aggeftus, 
*'  crebris  fucUbus  Jive  palis  munitus — Itaque  duae  ejus  partes,  agger  five 
*'  terra,  et  pah  five  iudes.  De  etymo  fic  Varro,  Hb.  iv:  de  L.  L : — 
"  Vallum,  vel  quod  ea  varicare  nejno  poffit :  fel  quodjingula  ibi  extrema 
*'  bac'Ula  Jurcillata  habent  jiguram  literce  v.  Quee  lectio  fi  reGta  efi;, 
"  varicare  hie  erit  uTrtfjSaivfii/  five  tranfgredi :  quomodo  varicare  in  vett. 
*'  Gloflis  exponitur.  De  etymo  plane  aflfentio.  Quamvis  enim,  quia 
"  valli  agger  jaftu  aut  aggellione  terra)  fieret,  vallum  et  vallare  noa 
"  inepte  deduci  queant  a  Grajco  (3aAXw;  tainen  cum  non  omnis  agger 
"  fit  vallum,  ied  turn  demum  id  nomen  adipifcatur,  cum  munitus  eft 
"  vallis  five  fudibus :  quin  a  vallus  val.luai  dicatur,  dubitandum 
*'  minime  cepfeo.  \Aev{\  e,^c  vallus,  quod  palus,  five  fudis,  oftendimus 
*'  fuperius.  Vallos  autem  aggeri  imponi  folere,  clare  docet  hie  Vegetii 
"  locus,  lib.  3.  cap.  viii : — "  Primum  in  unius  noftis  tranfitum,  et 
"  itineris  occupatione  leviore,  cum  lublati  cefpites  ordinanfur,  et  agge- 
"  rem  faciunt,  fupra  quern  valli,  hoc  eft,  fudes,  vel  tribuh  ligiaei,  per 
"  ordinem  digeruntur." — Hinc  Amniianus,  lib.  31. — Vallo  fudibus  Jo f- 
"  saque  Jirmato. — Quemadmodum  autem  vallum  a  vallus,  ita  vallus 
**  uTTflxj^fKTTixws  a  varus,  quo  furcillas  notari  oftenl'um  fuo  loco.'*^ 

VoJ/{us, 

and 
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and  can  trace  its  formation  Hep  by  flop.  But  the  Northern 
origin  is  totally  out  of  fight;  is  intirely  and  conipleatly  loll  iu 
its  deep  antiquity.  Befides,  in  deriving  wall  from  Filan,  avc 
follow  the  regular  courfe  of  our  whole  language,  Avithout  the 
leaft  contorfion ;  and  we  arrive  at  once  at  a  full  and  perfect 
meaning,  and  a  clear  caufe  of  the  application  of  the  word  to 
the  thing.  But,  if  we  refer  wall  to  Vallum,  what  have  we 
obtained  ?  We  muft  feek  for  the  meaning  of  Vallum,  and  the 
caufe  of  its  application  :  and  that  Ave  fliall  never  fmd  but  in 
our  own  language :  none  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  etymologifts 
can  help  us  to-  it :  for  Vallum  itfelf  is  no  other  than  our  word 
Wal,  with  the  addition  of  their  Article  um  (or  the  Greek  ov) 
tacked  to  it. 

Tart  (reajxt,  afper)  Is  the  paft  participle  of  Tyjian,  exacer- 
bare,  irritare,  exafperare.   To  Tar.  Tar-ed,  Tard,  Tart. 

"  Ye  fideris  nyle  ye  Terre  youre  fones  to  wraththe." 

Ephejiea.  cap.  C.  (Verfe  4.) 

"  Faderis  nyle  ye  Tcrre  youre  fones  to  indignacioun." 

Cohcenjis,  cap.  3.  (Verfe  21.) 

"  And  like  a  dogge  that  is  compell'd  to  fight 

"  Snatch  at  liis  niafter  that  doth  tarre  him  on." 

King  John.  AO;,  4.  See.  ].  pag.  14. 

Two  curres  ftial  tarae  each  other,  pride  alone 
"  Mud  tahre  the  mafiiftes  on,  as  "twere  their  bone." 

■   Troylus  and  Crcjfida.  End  of  A6t  1. 

Faith 
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Faitli  there  has  bene  much  to  do  on  both  fides-:  andLthc 
"  nation  hokls  it  no  fmne,  to  tarre  them  to  controuerfie." 

Hamlet,  pag.  263. 

Span. — For  the  etymology  and  meaning  of  tliis  word,  you 
may,  if  you  chufe  it,  travel  Avith  others  *  to  the  German,  the 

French, 


*  Voffius  de  Vit.  Serm.^  lib.  2.  cap.  I7..  "  SpaiDumi  et'  fpauna  habc- 
"  ,inus  in  Legibus  Frilbnum."  Tit.  xxii.  de  Dolg.  l\v  :  "  Vuluiis,  quod 
"  longitudincm  habeat  quantum,  inter  poUicem  et  compllcati  indicis  arti- 
"  CLilum,  fpa/iiiiim  non  impleat,  iv  folid.  componatur.    Quod  integras 

fpanme  longitudinem  habuerit,  hoc  eft,  quantum  index  et  pollex  ex- 
"  tendi  polTunt,  vi  folidis  componatur."  Et  cap.  Ixvi :  "  Quod  inter 
"  pollicem  et  medii  digiti  fpannum  longum  fuerit,  xiii  folidis  compo- 

natur."  Item  Fris.  addit.  Tit.  iii.  Ivi :  "  Si  unms  fpaunx  longitudi- 
'*  nem  habuerit."  Eft  vero  fpannus  ct  fpanna,  id"  quod  fpithama  anti- 
quis :  eftque  a  Germanico  [panne,  quod  a  fpanncn,  tendere  :  ni(i  malis 
elfe  ab  Italico  fpandcrc  pro  Latino  expandere.  Nam  pro  ex  fnspe  initio 
ponunt  St 

Menage. — "  Spanna.  La.  lunghezza  della  mano  aperta  e  diftefa 
"  dalla  eftremltiY.  del  dito  niignolo  a  qiiella  del  grolTo.  Lat.  pahiius 

major,  Gr.  a-Tri^xfjin.  CJalt.  empan.  Dal  Tedei'co  Jpaii/i,  clie  vale  il 
"  pahno  maggiore,,  clie  b  coltituito  dl  dodici  dita  Gcometrichc. 
"  OvA^ero  dal  Latino  Expalnnis,  e.ipa/mius,  expammus,  expanniis, 
"  fpannus ;  onde  fantico  Francele  Efpau.  Cosl  da  biipalmus,  ii  • 
"  Francefe  Enipan :  da  impalmare,  Enpaumer.  L'a  prima  oppinione 
"  par  la  vera.  inganna  il  INIonoGhl  drdiiccndb  /p^/zz/FW  da  SynSai^uj). 
"  Lo  feguita  pcr6  il  Sr  Ferrari." 

Junius — "  Span',  Spithama,  dodrans,  palmus  major,  intervallum  inter 
"  pollicem  et  minimum  digitum  didu^tos ;  eftque  duodenum  digitorum, 

"  five 
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French,  the  Italian,  the  Latin,  or  the  Greek.  But  you  may 
find  them  more  readily  at  home  ;  or  the  German  Sjjaime,  the 
old  French  Ej'pan  mentioned  nv  Cotgrave,  the  Italian  Spanna, 
and  the  Low  Latin  Spannum,  together  with  the  Dutch,  the 
Dauilh,  the  Swedilh,  and  the  Itlandic,  are  all,  as  well  as  the 
Englifli  word,  merely  the  paft  tenfe  and  therefore  paft  par- 
ticiple f  pan,  )^pon,  of  the  Anglofaxon  verb  fpmanj  iofpin,  ex.- 
tendere,  protrahere. 

"  And  eik  his  coit  of  goldln  thredis  bricht, 
"  Quhilk  Ills  moder  hiin  SPAN." 

Douglas,  booke  10.  pag.  34-9. 

"  He  will  not  give  an  inch  of  his  will,  for  a  span  of 
"  his  thrift" 

Hay's  Scot.  Prov.  pag.  291' 

Narrow  iNajip,  Neajip,  Neajxpe.    The  paft  participle  of 
Near       ^Nyppian,  coar6lare,  comprimere  contrahere,  to 
draw  together,  to  comprefs,  to  contra6i. 


"  five  palmorum  trium.  a.  s.  j"pan,  yponn.  It.  Spanna.  G.  Efpan.  D. 
"  Spand.  B.  Spa7i.  Ifl.  Span  et  Spon.  Su.  Span.  Fr.  Span.  Spanna.  M. 
"  Cafaubonus  petita  vult  ex  2iri9af*»7,  Spithama.  V.  eum  p.  337-  opuf- 
"  culi  de  Vet.  ling.  Angl.  Sed  omnino  videntur  promanafl!e  ex  Teut. 
"  Spannen,  tender^,  extendere.  Ipfum  veio  Spannen  affine  eft  Gr. 
"  Xttm,  trahere:  quod  attrahendo  res  extendantur." 

Skinner — "  Span  &c.  Omnia  per  contraftionem,  et  converfionem  M 
"  in  N,  et  ejus  reduplicationem  immediate,  a  Lat  et  Gr.  Spithama. 
"  Vel,  fi  a  Germanica  origine  petere  malles,  a  Teut  et  BeFg.  Spannen, 
"  tendere,  extendere.  Martinius  autem  Teut.  Spannen  a  Lat.  E.vpan- 
"  (lere  deducit.   AUudit  Gr.  I,7r»u." 

Sharp 
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Sharp — The  paft  participle  of  j-cyjipan,  acuere. 

Rack  ■\ 

Rake  I A  hack  of  liay,  and  a  rick  of  hay,  are  the  paft 

Rick  Vparticiple   of  K^KQAn,  congerere,  colligere,  to 

Rich  I  collect,  to  draw  together,  to  rake  together. 

RiCHEsJ 

A  RAKE,  the  fame  participle  ;  it  being  the  tool  or  infiru- 
laient  hy  which  the  Hay  is  collected. 

JR.ICH  and  riches  are  the  fame  participle.  Throughout  the 
language  the  different  pronunciation  of  cii  and  ck  is  not  to  be 
regarded.  Thus,  what  we  pronounce  rich  and  riches  (tch), 
the  Frenxih  pronounce  riche  and  riciiesse  (sh.),  and  the 
ItaHans  ricco  and  riciie^za  {k).  But  it  is  the  fame  word 
in  the  three  languages :  and  it  applies  equally  to  any  things, 
colle^ed,  occimulated,  heaped,  or  (as  we  frequently  exprefs  it) 
RAKED  together ;  whether  to  money,  cattle,  lands,  know- 
ledge, &c.  • 

Sale        ^Is  the  paft  participle  of  j"ylan.,  dare,  tradei'e. 
Handsel^  To  Sell.    In  our  modern  ufe  of  the  word  a  co?i- 
diiion  is  underftood.    Handsel  is  fomething  given  in  hand. 

Harangue — In  ItaVmn  Aringa,  in  French  Harangue;  both 
from  our  language. 


This  word  has  been  exceedingly  laboured  by  a  very  numerous 
band  of  etymologifts  ;  and  upon  no  occafion  have  their  labours 

N  n  beeu 
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been  more  unfuccefsfully  employed.  S.  Johnfon,  as  might  be 
expe£tecl,  has  hiiproved  upon  all  his  predeceffors :  and  as  he 
is  the  laft  in  order  of  time,  fo  is  he  the  firft  in  fatuity.  He- 
fays—"  Perhaps  it  comes  from  Orare,  or  Orationare,  Orane7\ 
"  Aranger^  Haraiiguer." 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  a  repetition  of  the  childiOi  con- 
jedlures  of  others,  nor  with   the    tedious  goffiping  tale  of 
Junius. 

Skinner  briefly  mentions  a  conjeaure  of  Menage ;  and  he 
fpells  the  word  properly,  in  the  old  Englifli  fafliion,  iiarang 
and  not  («  la  francoij't)  harangue.. 

The  word  itfelf  is  merely  the  pure  and  regular  paft  parti- 
ciple, l^jianj,  of  the  Anglofaxon  verb  bjamjan.  To  Sound,  or 
to  make  a  great  found.  (As  ]?jimo  is  alfo  ufed.).  And  M.. 
Cafeneuve  alone  is  right  in  his  defcription  of  the  word,  when 
he  fays— "  Harangue  eft  un  difcours  prononee  avec  con- 

"  TENTION  DE  VOIX." 

'  So  far  has  the  manner  of  pronunciation  changed  with  us, 
thai,  if  the  commencing  afpirate  before  r  was  to  be  preferved, 
it  was  neceffary  to  introduce  an  a  between  ri  and  r  ;  and 
inftead  of  hrang,  to  pronounce  and  write  the  word  harang." 

"  By  theyr  aduyfe  the  kyng  Agamemnowne 
"  For  a  trexvft  fent  unto  the  towne 
"  For  thirty  dayes,  and  Priamus  the  kinge 
"  Without  abode  graunted  his  arynge." 

Lydgate.  Auncietit  Hijlorie,  S^c. 

a  Yard 
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Yaed       I  Yard,  in  the  Anglofax.  Geafit),  is  the  paft  tenfe 
Garden  3  and  therefore  paft  participle  of  the  verb  Ijyjit)an, 
cingere,  to  gird,  to  furround,  to  inclofe :  and  it  is  therefore 
applicable  to  any  inclofed  place;  as  Court-\Ai\T>,  Church^ 
VARD,  &c. 

Garden  is  the  fame  paft  tenfe,  with  the  addition  of  the 
participial  termination  en.  I  fay,  it  is  the  fame  ;  becaufe  the 
Anglofaxon  Ei  is  pronounced  indifferently  either  as  our  g  or  t. 

Though  it  is  not  immediately  to  our  prefent  purpofe,  you 
will  not  be  difpleafed,  if  I  notice  here,  that  a  Girth  is  that 
which  Girdeth  or  Gird'th  any  thing :  that  a  Garter  is  a  Girder; 
that  we  have  in  Anglofaxon  the  diminutive  Dyjr'Del,  or  Girdle; 
and  that  I  fuppofe  the  verb  Dypbelan,  whofe  prefent  participle 
would  be  Ijypbelanb,  encircling,  furrounding ;  anb  (for  which 
we  now  employ  ing)  being  the  Anglofaxon  and  old  Englifli 
termination  of  the  participles  prefent :  and  that  I  doubt  not 
that  Cypbelanb,  Dyp'olan'o,  DyjrlantJ,  has  become  our  modern 
Garland. 

The  Italian  Giardino  and  Gliirlanda^^,  and  the  French  JartZ/n 
and  Guirlande  have  no  other  origin. 


*  "  Ghirlanda  (faj's  Menage)  c;  voce  prela  peravventura  dal  par- 
"  tefice  futuro  paflTivo  del  verbo  ghirlare,  non  ufato,  che  venga  da; 
"  girai^e,  dice  il  Caftclvetro.  E  cofa  certiffima.  Da  gyrus,  girus, 
*'  girtclics,  girulare,  girlare,  ghirlare,  ghirlandus,  ghirlanda.^' — Cofa 
certiflima  ! — Ut  plane  homines  non,  quod  dicitur,  Aoyix*  ^wa ;  fed  ludi- 
cra  et  ridenda  qucudam  neurofpafmata  effe  videantur. 

N  n  2  Stage 
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Stage 
Stag 
Stack 
Stalk 
Stay 
Stairs 
Story 
Stye 
Stile 
Stirrup 
Etagjb 
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Certainly  thefe  words  do  not,  ae  fii-ft  fight,  ajD- 
pear  to  have  the  leaft  connection  with  each  other. 
And,  till  the  clew  is  furniflied,  you  may  perhaps 
wonder  why  I  have  thus  aflembled  them  to- 
gether. 


The  verb  j-triij^an,  afcendere,  to  which  we  owe 
thefe  words,,  is  at  prefent  loft  to  the  language ; 
but  has  not  been  long  loft.  For  it  furvived  that 
period  of  the  language  which  we  call  Anglo- 
faxon  ;  and  defcended  in  ver}^  good  and  frequent 
ufe  to  that  period  of  the  language  which  we  now  call  Old 
Englifli :  a  name  hereafter  perhaps  to  be  given  by.  our  fuc- 
ceffors  to  the  language  which  we  talk  at  prefents. 

Inftances  enough  may  be  found  of  the  ufe  of  this  verb, 
ircijan,  from  the  time  of  Edward  the  third  down  even  to  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  And  though  it  has  itfelf  moft. 
ftrangely  difappeared  for  the  laft  two  hundred  years ;  it  has  ftill- 
left  behind  it  thefe  its  furvivins;  members. 

In  that  old  tranflation  of  the  New.  Teftament  which  Avas  very 
much,  though  furreptitioufly,  circulated  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  third  and  afterwards,  (and  of  which  many  other  manufcripts 
remain,  befide  the  curious  one  which  you  have  given  to  me) 
ive  have  feen  the  word  perpetually  employed  in  Matthew,. 
Mark,  Luke,  John,  in  the  Epiftles,  in  the  A6ts,  and  in  the  Re- 
velations.   Let  us  turn  to  a  few  inftances.. 


"  Anoon  Ihefu  conftreynide  the  difciplis  to  steige  in  to  a 
"  boot."  Matthcu.  chap.  xiv.  (v.  22.) 

"  The 
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"  The  whiche  feyden  by  fpirit  to  Pou],  that  he  flmlde  not 
"  STiE  to  ierulaleni.'' 

Dedis.  chap.  xxi.  (v.  4.). 

"  We  preiden,  and  thei  that  weren  of  that  place,  that  he 
"  fliulde  not  stye  to  ierufaleni." 

Dedis.  chap.  xxi.  (v.  12.) 


'  But  M'hanne  thou  flialt  be  bedun  to  feeft,  go  and  fitte 
doun  in  .the  lafte  place,  that  whanne  he  flial  come  that  bad. 
*'  thee  to  feeft,  he  feie  to  thee,  frende  steige  heiger.'' 

1  Luk.  chap.  xiv.  (v.  10.) 


The  fiifte  vois  that  I  herde,  as  of  atrumpe,  fpekynge  with> 
me,  fei^'nge,  sty  up  hidur." 

JpocaUps.  chap.  iv.  (v.  1.) 

"  Forfoth  Biefii  took  twelue  difciplj^s,  and  feide  to  hem,  lo- 
'*  we  STIEN  to  ierufalem." 

Luk.  chap,  xviii-  (V.-31.) 

"  To  ech  of  us  grace  is  gouen  up  the  mefure  of  the  gyuyng 
"  of  crift,  for  whiche  thing  he  feith,  he  steigynge  in  to  heig,. 
led  caitifte  caitiL" 

Ephefyes.  chap.  iv:.  (v..7f,  8.) 

"  Ihefu  was  baptifid  of  John  in  iordan,  and  anoon  he 
stjynge  up  of  the  watir," 

Mark.  chap.  i.  (v.  9,  lO.}- 

"  Lo  we  STEiGEN.  to  ierufaleui." 

Mattheu.  chap.  xx.  (v.  18.) 

«  Ihefu' 
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^'  Ihefii  forfothe  feynge  companyes  stjligidk  in  to  an  hil." 

Mattheu.  clia[).  v.  (v.  iG.) 

^'  And  the  thornes  steigeden  up  and  ftrangliden  it." 

Mark.  chap.  iv.  (v,  7-) 

"  And  M'hanne  it  is  fowun  it  steigetii  in  to  a  tree." 

Mark.  chap,  iv,  (v.  32.) 

"  What  ben  ye  troblid,  and  thougtis  steigen  up  in  to 
*'  youre  hertis." 

Luk.  chap.  xxiv.  (v.  38.) 


Stiege  up  at  this  feeft  dai,  but  I  flial  not  stie  up  at  this 
*'  feeft  day,  for  my  tyme  is  not  yit  fillid.  Whan  he  had  feide 
"  thefe  thingis  he  dwelte  in  galile.  Forfothe  as  hife  britheren 
"  STIEDEN  up,  thanne  and  he  steiede  up  at  the  feeft  dai." 

Jo/m.  chap.  vii.  (v.  8,  9»  10.) 

"  Nyle  thou  touche  me,  for  I  haue  not  yit  stied  to  my 
"  fadir,  Forfothe  go  to  my  britheren  and  feie  to  hem,  I  stie 
"  to  my  fadir/' 

lohn.  chap.  xx.  (v.  17.) 

"  And  whanne  he  steig  into  a  litil  fliip,  hife  difcipUs 
"  fueden  him." 

,   Matheu.  chap.  viii.  (v.  23.) 

But  we  need  not  turn  to  any  more  places  in  this  little  book ; 
where  the  word  is  ufed  at  leaft  ninety  times. 

The  fame  word  is  conftantly  employed  by  Gower,  Chaucer, 
Lydgate,  Fabian,  Sir  T.  More,  &c.  &c. 

And 
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"  And  up  flie  stighe,  and  faire  and  wellie 
"  She  di'ofe  forth  by  chare  and  whelle 
"  Aboue  in  the  ayre  amonge  the  Ikies," 

Gower.  lib.  5.  fol;  105.  pag.  1.  col.  2.. 

"  And  or  Chrift  went  out  of  this  evthe  here 

"  And  STiGHED  to  heuyn,  he  made  hi.s  teftament." 

Balade  to  K.  Henry  4.  fol.  349-  pag.  1.  coL  2. 

Beryne  clepid  a  maryner,  and  bad,  him  sty  on  loft, 
'*  And  weyte  aftir  our  four  Ihippis  aftir  us  doith  dryue; 
"  For  it  is  but  gi-ace  of  god,  yf  they  be  alyue. 
*'  A  maryner  anoon  wyth  that,  right  as  Beryn  bad, 
"  Stykd  into  the  top  caftell,  and  brought  hj'm  tj'dings  gladi" 
Merchauyits  0.(1  Tale.  Urry's  Edit.  p.  6"07- 

"  Jofeph  might  fe 

"  The  Angell  sty£  aboue  the  foniie  beme." 

Lyfe  of'  0117'  Lody.  By  Lydgate.  pag.  103. 

^  Then  king  Philip- feing  the  boldnefle  of  the  Flemminges,. 
and  how  little  they  feared  him,  tx)oke  counfajle  of  his  lordes,. 
how  he  might  caufe  them  to  defcende  the  hjlle,  for  fo  longe 
as  they  kepe  the  hyl,  it  was  ieoperdous  and  perelous  to  stie 
towarde  them." 

Fabians  Chronicle.  Vol.  2..  page  265.. 

*'  But  like  the  hell  hounde  thou  waxed  full  furious,  ex-' 
prefsjDg  thy  malice  when  thou  to  honour  stied."' 

Fabian.  Vol.  2.  pag.  592: 

"  And  fo  he  toke  Adam  by  the  rj'ght  handc  and  styed  out' 
of  hell  up  in  to  the  ay  re." 

Nychodemus  Gofpell.  chap.  l6.. 

"  The 
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"  The  ayre  is  fo  thjcke  and  heuy  of  moyfture  that  the 
"  fmoke  may  not  stye  up." 

Diues  and  T?auper.  1ft  comm.  cap.  27- 

"  But  lord  how  he  doth  thynk  hym  felf  full  wele 
"  That  may  fet  once  his  hande  uppon  her  whele, 
"  He  holdeth  faft:  but  upwarde  as  he  stietu 
"  She  whippeth  her  whele  about,  and  there  he  lyeth." 

Sir  T.  Move's  IVork.  (1557). 

If  more  were  necelTary  to  confirm  the  claim  of  j-trijan  to  a 
place  in  our  language,  much  more  might  be  drawn  from  a 
variety  of  quarters;  but  I  fuppofe  the  foregoing  inftances  to 
be  amply  fufficient;  and  you  may  perhaps  think  them  too 
many. 

Being  now  in  poffeffion  of  this  verb,  let  us  proceed  to  its 
application.    And  firft  for  stage. 

1.  We  apply  stage  to  any  elevated  place,  where  comedians 
or  mountebanks,  or  any  other  performers  exhibit ;  and  to  many 
other  fcalFoldings  or  buildings  raifed  for  many  other  purpofes. 
As, 

"  At  the  faid  ftandarde  in  Chepe  was  ordeyned  a  fumptuoufe 
"  STAGE,  in  the  whiche  were  fette  dyuers  perfonages  in  rych 
"  apparell." 

FaUan.  Vol.  2.  pag.  354. 

2.  We  apply  stage  to  corporeal  progrefs.  As, — At  this 
Stage  of  my  journey — (Obferve,  that  travelling  was  formerly 

termed 
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termed  "steiging;"  to  Jerufalem,  or  any  other  place)  

At  this  Stage  of  the  bufinefs. — At  this  Stage  of  mj  life. — As, 

"  And  O  thou  young  and  wourfchipful  child,  quhais  age 
^     Is  to  my  youthede  in  the  nerreft  stage." 

Douglas,  booke  £).  pag.  285. 

3.  We  apply  stage  to  degrees  of  mental  advancement  in 
or  towards  any  knowledge,  talent,  or  excellence.  As, 

"  Bot  Turnus  ftahvart  hardy  hye  enrage, 

"  For  all  this  fere  dymynift  neuir  ane  stage." 

Douglas,  booke  10.  pag.  325. 

4.  And  befides  the  above  manners  of  applying  this  word 
STAGE,  our  anceftors  likewife  emplo3'ed  it  where  the  French 
Hill  continue  to  ufe  it :  for  their  word  EJiage,  Etage,  is  merely 
our  Englifli  word  stage;  though,  inftead  of  it,  upon  this 
occafion  Ave  now  ufe  story. 

"  Architriclynus,  that  is,  prince  in  the  hous  of  thre  stagis.''* 

looji.  chap.  ii.  (v.  8.) 

"  Sotlieli  fum  yong  man,  euticus  bi  name,  fittynge  on  the 
wyndow,  whanne  he  was  dreynt  with  a  greuous  fleep,  Poul 
difputynge  long,  he  led  bi  fleep  felde  doun  fro  the  thridde 
"  stage  or  fopyng  place." 

Dcdis.  chap.  xx.  (v.  9.) 

For  stage,  in  this  laft  paffage,  the  modern  tranflation  puts 
LOFT ;  which  (as  we  have  already  feen)  is  an  equivalent  par- 
ticiple. 

O  o  Now 
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Now  I  fuppofe  that  in  all  thefe  applications  of  it,  yoti  at 
once  perceive  that  ascent  (real  or  meiapliorical)  is  always 
conveyed  by  the  word  stage  :  which  is  Avell  calculated  to 
convey  that  meaning ;  being  itfelf  the  regular  paft  jiarticiple 
of  ftrijan. 

Stag  is  the  fame  paft  participle.  And  the  name  is  well  ap- 
plied to  the  animal  that  bears  it.  His  raij'cd  and  lofty  head 
being  the  moft  ftriking  circuinftance  at  the  firft  fight  of  him. 
Thence  the  poet's  well  chofen  defcription  : 

"  When  as  thofe  fallow  deer,  and  huge-hauncht  stags  that  graz'd 
*'  Upon  her  fliaggy  heaths,  the  paflenger  amaz'd, 
"  To  fee  their  mighty  herds  with  high-palm'd  head  to  threat 
"  The  woods  of  o'ergrown  oaks ;  as  though  they  meant  to  fet 
'*  Their  horns  to  th'  others  heights." 

Poty-olbion,    Song  12. 

"  E  c^rvi  con  la  fronte  alta  e  fuperba. " 

Orlaticlo  Fur.  Cant  6.  St.  22. 

The  fwiftnefs  of  thefe  animals  ;  the  order  which  they  are  faid 
to  obferve  in  fwimming ;  and  the  fliarpnefs  of  their  horns ; 
thefe  three  diftin6t  properties  have  induced  Minihew,  Junius, 
and  Skinner  to  attempt  refpe£lively  three  different  derivations 
of  stag.    In  which  I  think  they  fail  *. 

Stack, 


*  Junius  fays — "  Stagg.  Cervus.  Fortafle  efta  STup^w,  ordine  incedo. 
"  In  cervis  certe  gregatim  prodeuntibus  mirum  ordinem  deprehendunt 
**  quibus  ea  res  curse.    Praccipue  tamcn  admirabilis  eft  ordo,  quern 

"  tcncut 
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Stack  is  the  fame  paft  participle  (pronouncing  k  for  g). 
Junius  fuppofes  it  to  be  the  fame  word  as  stake.— "  pracas 
^  A.  Saxonibus  erant  Jiipites :  atque  inde  fortaffe  cumulus  foeni, 
'■^  aliarumque  rerum,  stack  di£tus  eft:  Quod  perticam  longam 
"  acuminatamque  alte  fatis  terra  infigebant,  circa  quam  foenum 

undiquaque  congeftum  in  metam  aequaliter  aiTurgeret." 

But  how  would  this  notion  of  the  word,  do  for  a  stack  of 
chimnies  ?  I  fear  he  was  a  worfe  farmer  than  etymologift :  for 
X  do  not  believe  that  a  stack  of  hay  or  of  wood  was  ever 
fo  Raifed  by  any  one,  in  any  country,  at  any  time. 

Stalk,  applied  by  us  at  prefent  only  to  plants,  I  believe  to 
be  the  fame  participle and  perhaps  it  fhould  be  written 
stawk  (as  we  pronounce  it)  or  stak  (the  a,  as  formerly, 
broad) :  and  indeed  the  l  may  have  been  introduced  to  give 
the  broad  found  to  our  modern  a.  This  however  is  only  my 
conjecture,  being  unable  otherwife  to  account  for  the  intro- 
duction of  L  into  this  word,  whofe  meaning  is  evident.  This 
etymology,  I  think,  is  ftrengthened  by  the  antient  application 


"  tenent  inaria  tranfnatantes.    Maria  tranant  gregatim  nautes  porrefta> 
"  ordine  (inquit  Plin.  N.  H.  viii.  32.)  et  capita  imponentes  praeceden- 
"  tium  clunibus,  vicibufque  ad  terga  redeuntes.    Hoc  maxime  notatur 
"  a  Cilicia  Cyprum  trajicientibus.    Nec  vident  terras/  fed  in  odorem 
"  carum  nalant," 

Skinner  fays — "  Stag  Minlh.  defleftit  a  STEf^w,  curro :  fed  ZTE»x<a 

"  nulquam  curro ;  fed  Eo  ordwe,  et  Eo.  exponitur.  Nefcio  an  ab 

"  A.  s.  j-rican.    Tout.  Stccheu,  Stecken,  pungere.  Quia  fc.  Coruua 

^  acuta  habct  quibus  pungere  aptus  natus  eft." 

O  o  3  of 
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of  the  word  stalk  to  the  rounds,  or  fteps,  or  stairs  of  a 
ladder. 

"  He  made  him  ladders  three 

"  To  clymben  by  the  ronges,  and  the  stalkeS. 

"  Into  the  tubbes  hongyng  by  the  balkes.'^ 

MylkrsTak.  fol.  14.  pag.  1.  coK  2, 

It  is  not  impoffible  that  the  i,  may  have  been  introduced 
here,  for  tlie  fake  of  the  rhime  to  balkes :  it  certainly  is  a 
liberty  often  taken  both  by  Gower  aod  Chaucer,  and  by  our 
other  antient  rhymers. 

As  the  verb  ^trijan  was  varioufly  pronounced  and  varioufly 
written,  steig,  stye,  stie..  Some  founding  and  writing  the 
G  ;  fome  changing  it  to  y  ;  ajid  fome  finking,  it  altogether :  So 
confequently  did  its  participles  vary. 

We  have  already  noticed  stag,  stage,  stack,  stalk  ;  in 
which  the  g  hard,  or  the  g  foft,  or  its  fubllitute  k,  is  retained  r. 
and  we  muft  now  obferve  the  fame  paft  participle  of  j-ri^an^ 
without  either  g  or  k  ;  viz.  stay. 

"  Ane  port  thare  is,  quham  the  Eft  fliidis  has 
"  In  manere  of  ane  bow  maid  boule  or  hay, 
"  With  rochis  fet  fbrgane  the  ftreme  full  stay 
"  To  brek  the  fait  fame  of  the  feyis  Jioure:'' 

Douglas,  booke  3.  pag.  8^. 

"  Portus  ab  Eoo  fluctu  curvatur  in  arcum, 

"  ObjeSce  falfa  fpumant  afpergine  cautes.. 

"  Ipfe  latet :  gemino  deraittant  bracchia  mure 

"  TuRRiTi  fcopuli,  refugitque  alittore  tcmplum," 

The- 
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The  Gloflarift  of  Douglas,  in  explanation,  fays — "  Stay, 
"  fteep :  as  we  fay  Scot. — A  stay  brae,  i.  e.  a  high  bank  of 

difficull  afceiit :  from  the  verb  Stay,  to  Hop  or  hinder;  be^ 
"  caufc  the  ftcepnefs  retards  thofe  who  climb  it ;  as  the  L.  fay, 
"  iter  impeditum,  loca  impedita. — Or,  from  the  Belg.  Stegigh, 

prseriiptus." 

I  think  the  Gloffariil  wanders. — "  Rochis  full  stay,"  are — 
-  veri/  HIGH  rocks.  And  a  "  stay  brae"  is  a  high  ba7ik.  With- 
out any  allufion  to,  or  adfignification  of,  the  difficulty  of  afcent. 
Nor  is  there  any  word,  eitlier  in  the  original  or  in  the  tranf- 
lation,  which  alludes  to  delay  or  iter  impeditum.  Nor  does  it 
appear  that  they  were  ^prceruptce  cautes.  But  thefe  oljeSim 
cautes  are  afterwards  called  Turriti  fcopuli.  And  the  purpofe 
of  this  defcription  is  barely  to  account  for  the  port  itfelf  being 
hidden  :  ipfe  latet :  for  which  purpofe  their  height  was  in>- 
portant.  But  the  Gloflarift  was  at  a  lofs  for  the  meaning  of 
the  epithet  stay;  and  therefore  he  introduces  difficult  afceiit, 
and  praruptus ;  giving  us  our  choice  of  two  derivations ;  viz. 
either  from  our  Englilh  verb  2b  Stay,  i.  e.  to  delay  :  or  from 
the  Dutch  Stegigh.  But  neither' of  thefe  cLi'Curnftances  are 
intended  here  to  be  conveyed  by  the  poet :  and  Douglas  knew 
too  well  both  his  author  and  his  duty,  to  introduce  a  fereign 
and  impertinent  idea,  merely  to  fuit  his  meafiu'e  or  his  rhyme. 
— Stay  means  merely  pceij,  raifed,  high,  lofty. 

Stair,  in  the  Anglofaxon  ycie-^tjx,  and  ftill  in  the  Dutch- 
Steiger,  1  rauft  not  at  prefent  call  a  participle  (whatever  I 
may  venture  to  do  hereafter ;)  for  fear  of  exciting  a  premature- 
difcuflion.    Stair  means  merely  aa  Ajcender.    The  change 

flOUli 
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from  r'^fejep  to  stair,  has  been  in  the  ufual  comk  of  the 
language.  Firft  the  g  gave  place  to  the  fofter  y,  and  has  fince 
been  totally  omitted.  Chaucer  wrote  it  steyer  ;  and  the  verb 
To  Steig  he  wrote  To  Stey. 

"  Depe  in  thys  pytiynge  pytte  with  wo  I  lygge  yftocked, 
«  with  chaynes  lynked  of  care  and  tene.  It  is  fo  hye  from 
*'  thens  I  lye  and  the  commune  erth,  ther  ne  is  cable  in  no 
«'  lande  maked,  that  myght  ftretche  to  me,  to  drawe  me  into 
"  blyffe,  no  STEYERS  to  stey  is  none." 

Tejlament  of  Loue.  fol.  203.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

Fabian  in  the  reign  of  Henry  7-  continues  to  write  it  in  the 
fame  manner. 

*'  Then  the  faied  11  dead  corfes  were  drawen  downe  the 
"  STEYERS  without  piUc." 

Chronicle.  Vol.  2.  pag.  294. 

"  At  Bedforde  this  yere  at  the  keping  of  a  Shire  dale,  by 
*'  the  fallyng  of  a  steyer,  wer  xviii  murdered  and  flaine." 

Chronicle.  Vol.  2.  pag.  434. 

Story,  which  the  French  denominate  Eftage^  Etage  *,  and 
which  (as  we  have  feen  in  a  foregoing  inftance)  was  formerly  in. 
England  alfo  called  a  stage,  is  merely — Siagery,  Stayery,  (the 
A  broad)  Stawry  or  Story,  i.  e,  A  fet  of  Stairs.    As  Shrubbery, 


*  "  Nicot  dans  fon  diftionaire,  et  Caninius  dans  fon  canon  des  dia- 
"  leftes,  le  derivent  tres  veritabkment  de  "Znyn.    tnyn.   "Ertya.  Stega- 
gium,  Etage.    Ou  bien  :  Stega,  Eftege,  Ejiage."  Menage. 

JRookeryy 
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Rookeri/^  Sec.  a  number  or  colledion  of  flii-ubs  ;  a  number  or 
colle6lion  of  rooks,  &c.  Tlie  termination  ery,  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  to  any  word,  is  a  modern  adoption  of  our  language,  and 
the  term  therefore  comparatively  modern  :  but  the  meaning  is 
clear :  and  the  derivation  at  leaft  unrivalled  *. 

Sty,  on  the  eye.  Skinner  fays  well — "  tumor  palpebral 
**  phlegmonodes,  vel  ab  a.  s.  j-rigan,  afcendere  ;  quia  fc.  con- 
*'  tinuo  crefcit,  nifi  per  medicamenta  cohibeatur."  He  adds 
injudicioufly — "  Vel  a  Gr.  XTiex.,  lapillus,  propter  duritiem,  ut 
*'  auguratur  Mer.  Cas." — The  name  of  this  complaint  in  the 
Anglofaxon  is  j-tijenti  or  prijanb,  afcendens,  rifing  up.;  the 
prefent  participle  of  the  verb  frijan.  Our  anceltors  therefore 
wanted  not,  and  were  not  likely  to  borrow  from  the  Greeks 
the  name  of  a  malady  fo  common  amongft  themfelves. 

Sty  for  hogs,  in  the  Anglofaxon  ftrije,  is  the  paft  participle 
of  j^ijan.  It  denotes  a  Raifed  pen  for  thofe  filthy  animals, 
who  even  with  that  advantage  can  fearcely  be  kept  in  tolisrable 
cleanlinefs.  The  Italian  Stia  is  the  fame  word ;  of  which 
Menage  was  aware ;  though  he  knew  not  its  meaning. — "  E 
"  vocabol  Gottico.  Steyva  dicono  gli  Suezzefi  per  lignificare 
"  ftalla  da  porci;  et  Hog/tie,  gli  Inghilefi."  Which  makes  it 
the  more  extraordinary,  that,  with  his  good  underftanding. 


*  "  A  STORY,  contignatio,  nefcio  an  a  Teut.  Stewer,  fulcrum;  vei 
"  a  noftro  Store,  q.  d.  locus  ubi  fiipellex  et  reliqua  omnia  bona  affer- 
"  vantur;  vel  a  Belg.  Schuej-e,  horreum,  granarium;  vel  fort,  quafi 
"  Stower  vel  Stowrif  ab  a.  s.  jTop,  locus."  Skinner. 

•Skiuner 
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Sinner  fliould  imagine  that  it  might  be  derived — "  a  ftipando; 
quia  fc.  in  eo  quafi  Jlipantur." 

A  STILE,  in  Anglofaxon  j'rijel,  the  diminutive  of  Sty. 

Stirrup,  in  Anglofaxon  j'trij-jxap.  In  the  derivation  of  this 
word  our  etymologifts  (with  the  exception  of  Minfliew)  could 
not  avoid  concurrence.  It  is  a  mounting-rope ;  a  rope  by  which 
to  mount. 

The  Low-Latin  words  Aftraha  and  Strepa,  and  the  Spanifli 
E/iribo,  are  manifeftlj  taken  from  our  language  by  a  corrupt 
pronunciation  of  J^ijpap  or  prijiap  *. 

Gain — i.  e.  Any  thing  acquired.  It  is  the  paft  participle  of 
jepan,  of  the  verb  tie-puinan,  acquirere.  This  word  has  been 
adopted  from  us  into  the  French,  Italian  and  Spanifli  lan- 
guages :  of  which  circumftance  Menage  and  Junius  were 
aware  ;  Skinner  not  concurring. 


*  "  Etiam  inter  ilia,  ubi  non  folum  forma  exterior,  fed  res  ipfa  vete- 
"  ribus  fuit  incognita,  reponi  debet  inftrumentum  illud  ferreum  ab  equi 
"  lateribus  utrimque  dependens,  cui  innituntur  atque  infiftunt  equitan- 
"  tium  pedes.  Ea  enim  veteribus  fuiffe  incognita,  reCbe  jam  ante  duo 
"  fecula  monitum  Johanni  Tortcllio  Aretino.  Novo  igitur  huic  invento 
"  novum  quasrendum  nomen  fuit." 

"  Strepa  dicitur  ferreum  illud  inftrumentum  cui  infiftunt  pedes  equi- 
"  tantium.  A  Strepa  eft  Hifpanicum  EJiribo  :  e  more  ejus  gentis  et 
*'  Gallica;,  prfemiflb.    Ac  inde  etiam  AJtraba." 

VoJJius  de  Vit.  Serm.  lib.  ].  cap.  7.  and  lib.  2.  cap.  17. 

Pain 
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Pain — We  need  not  have  recourfe  to  Pccna  and  noivi}.  It  is 
the  pall  participle  of  our  own  Anglofaxon  verb  Pman,  cru- 
ciare. 

Rain — In  the  Anglofaxon  Raejn,  is  the  paft  participle  of 
KifnqAn,  pluere.  As  the  Latin  Pluvia  is  the  unfufpe6ted 
pall  participle  formed  from  Pluvi,  the  antient  pall  tenfe  of 
Pluere. 

"  In  Helies  time  heaueB  was  clofed 
"  That  no  raine  ne  Ronne." 

Vif.  of  P.  Ploughnan.  fol.  72.  pag.  2. 


Strain 
Stride 


MSt^ais  is  the  paft  tenfe  and  therefore  paft 

y  "txr  dai    /P^^'^^^^P^^  Anglofaxon  verb  yrjiynan, 

\giffnere,  procreare,  acquirere. 
Hestern-ms.  i  ^ 


"  I  hate  the  whole  strain.*'    A61;  4. 

"  Does  this  become  our  strain  ?"    A61  5. 

B.  and  Fletcher.  Maid'i  Tragedtf. 

"  As  William  by  defcent  come  of  the  conquerors  strain." 

Poly-olbioii.  Song  24. 

"  Thus  farre  can  I  praife  him;  liee  is  of  a  noble  strain,  of 
approued  valour,  and  confirm'd  honefty.** 

Much  Ado  about  Nothings  pag.  107. 

Ghaucer  ufes  the  fame  word  in  the  fame  meaning,  writing 
it  streen  and  strene. 

P  p  "  For 
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"  For  Gode  it  wote,  that  children  ofte  been 

"  Unlyke  her  worthy  elders,  hem  before  : 

"  Bounte  cometh  all  of  God,  and  not  of  the  streen 

"  Of  which  they  ben  engendred  and  ibore." 

Clcrkc  of  Oxmfordes  Tale.  fol.  46.  pag.  1.  col.  1, 

"  For  bycaufe  al  is  corrumpable, 

"  And  fayle  fliulde  fucceffyon, 

"  Ne  were  their  generacioun 

"  Our  fefiles  strene  for  to  faue 

"  Whan  father  or  mother  arne  in  graue." 

Rom.  of  the  Rofe.  fol.  143.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

Douglas,  inftead  of  the  paft  tenfe  as  a  participle,  ufes  the 
paft  participle  with  the  participial  termination  ed  ;  sTftrN- 

ED,  STRYN'd,  STRYND» 

"  My  fader  than  reuoluing  in  his  mynd 

*'  The  difcent  of  fore  faderis  of  our  strynd." 

Douglas,  booke  3.  pag.  70,- 

"  My  fon  Pallas,  this  young  lufty  fyre- 
"  Exhort  I  wald  to  tak  the  ftere  on  hand^ 
"  Ne  war  that  of  the  blude  of  this  ilk  land- 
"  Admyxt  ftandis  he,  takand  fum  strynd 
"  Apoun  his  moderis  fyde,  of  Sabyne  kynd." 

Douglas,  booke  8.  pag.  260i- 

"  But  an  an  hyjia  hpylc  beapn  hajbbe.  Sonne  ly  me  leopapr 
"  Sser  hit  janje  on  Sser  prjiyneio  on      psepneb  healpe." 

Alfred's  Will. 

There 

8 
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There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  this  ufe  of  the  participle 
STRAIN  or  STRYND  Es  a  fubftantivo.  The  paft  participle  get, 
i.  e.  Begotien,  is  ufed  in  the  fame  manner. 

And  I  thy  blude,  thy  get,  and  dochter  fchene." 

Douglas,  booke  10.  pag.  313. 

"  Quhare  that  his  douchter,  amang  bufkis  ronk, 
"  In  derne  fladis  and  mony  floggy  flonk, 
"  Wyth  milk  he  nurift  of  the  beiftis  wilde, 
"  And  wyth  the  pappys  fofterit  he  hys  chyld  : 
"  Of  fauage  kynd  ftude  maris  in  that  foreft, 
"  Oft  tymes  he  thare  breiftis  mylkit  and  preft 
"  Within  the  tendir  lippis  of  his  get." 

Douglas,  booke  11.  pag.  384. 

And  though  we  do  not  at  prefent  ufe  get  as  a  paft  parti- 
ciple, for  Begotten ;  it  was  fo  ufed  formerly. 

"  For  of  all  creatures  that  euer  were  get  and  borne 
"  This  Avote  ye  wel,  a  woman  was  the  beft." 

Chaucer.  Praife  of  TVomen.  foL  292.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

What  is  commonly  called  a  Cocks  stride  is  corruptly  fo 
pronounced,  inftead  of  a  cock's  strynd. 

Skinner  fays  well — "  A  cock's  stride,  vel,  ut  melius  in 
**  ,agro  Line,  efferunt,  a  cock's  strine  :  ab  a.  s.  Srjimb." 

Yejier-day,  Yejlcr-mght,  Yejier-even  :  and  Dryden,  with  great 
propriety,  fays  alfo  "  Yejler-fun" 


Yester- 
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YESxr.R-f/fl7/  is  ia  the  Aiaglofaxon  Cej-rjian  bajj.  neprjian 
is.  the  paft  tenfe  and  paft  participle  of  jepjiinan,  to  acquire, 
to  get,  to  obtain.  But  a  day  is  not  gotten  or  obtained,  till  it  is 
paJJ'ed :  therefore  je^rpan  ba;^  is  equivalent  to  the  paJJ'ed  day, 
Gej-trjian.    Yeftran.  Yeftern  *.  Yefter. 

The  Latin  Etymologifts  and  Menage,  with  whom  Junius 
and  Skinner  concur,  would  perfuade  us  that  HESTER3sr-2«  is 
derived  from  %9eff  or  6%5es-.  And  fome  of  them  from  Hcereo — 
"  nempe  quia  dies  hefternus  haeret  hodierno."  But  this  reafon 
would  fuit  as  well  the  fuhfequciit  as  the  preceding  day  :  and 
therefore  the  term,  leaving  no  diftin<51:ion  between  them,  would 
not  be  qualified  for  the  office  alligned  to  it.  The  Latin  hes- 
TERN-?is  is  alfo  of  our  northern  origin.    Ghejiern,  Hcjicryi. 

Bruise — According  to  the  conftant  pra61:ice  of  the  lan- 
guage, by  the  change  of  the  chara£teriftic  letter,  is  the  paft 
tenfe  and  paft  participle  of  the  Anglofaxon  verb  Bji)jan,  con- 
terere  j  according  to  our  'antient  Englifli,  To  Brife. 

"  Then  they  rallied  together  as  it  had  beene  thunder,  and 
"  Sir  Hemifon  Brifed  his  fpeare  upon  Sir  Triftram." 

Hijiorie  of  Prince  Arthur.  2d  part.  chap.  83. 

Whan  a  tree  is  newely  fette  men  water  it,  and  fette  ftakes 
"  and  poles  about  to  ftrength  it  ayenft  the  wyndes  blaftes  and 
"  for  ftormes,  it  fliolde  ellys  bryse  it  or  breke  it  and  felle  it 
*'  adowne.'' 

Diue&  and  Pauper.  Ifl  comm.  cap.  6l. 


*  In  German,  Gejlern :  In  Dutch,  Gijlcrcn. 

«  The 
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"  The  alTe  fawe  the  angell  and  fletlde  afyde  for  drede  of  the 
angels  fuerde,  and  bare  Balaam  ayenft   the  walle,  and 
"  BROS  ED  his  fote/' 

Diues  and  Pauper.  5th  comm.  cap.  15. 

Bruit — Means  (fomething)  fpread  abroad,  divulged,  difperfed. 
It  is  the  paft  tenfe  and  paft  participle,  formed  in  the  accuf- 
tomed  manner,  of  the  Anglofaxon  verb  Bpircian,  Bjiyrrian, 
diftribuere,  difpenfare:  In  Englifli  alfo  Jb  JB^vY. 

"  To  BiiiT,  apud  Salopienfes,  to  divulge  and  fpread 
"  abroad." 

Rai/'s  Preface  to  North  Country  Words. 

Truce — Is  formed  in  the  ufual  manner.  It  is  the  regular 
paft  tenfe  and  therefore  paft  participle  of  the  Anglofaxon  verb 
Tjuppan,  fidem  dare,  to  pledge  one's  faith,  to  plight  one's 
troth.  The  French  Ti-he  (formerly  written  Trefves)  is  the 
fame  Avord. 

"  He  therfore  fent  hjm  in  ambaifade  to  the  fayd  Rollo  to 
"  requyre  aTREWE  oftrewse  for  thre  monethes.", 

Ffibian.  parte  6.  chap.  131. 

"  Under  coloure  of  a  fayned  trewce  they  were  taken  and 
"  caftc  the  niofte  parte  of  theym  in  pryfon.'* 

Fabian,  parte  7-  chap.  241. 

"  Was  proclaimed  througlie  the  citee  and  alfo  the  lioofte,  a 
d  aie  of  lenger  t  r  e  w  e  s 

2  *'  The 
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"  The  dale  of  exi^iration  of  the  truewes  opprochod." 

Fabian.  Lewes  xi.  pag.  484. 

Full — Is  the  paft  tenfc,  ufed  as  a  pall  participle,  of  the 
verb  pyllan,  to  fill.  And  may  at  all  times  have  its  place  fup- 
plied  by  Filled. 

Stum — Is  the  pali  tenfe  and  paft  participle  of  j-ryman, 
fumare,  To  Steajn.    It  mesLXis  fumigated,  Jicamed*. 

"  Stum,  in  the  Wine  trade,  denotes  the  unfermented  juice 
"  of  the  grape,  after  it  has  been  feveral  times  racked  off  and 
"  feparated  from  its  fediment.  The  calks  are,  for  this  purpofe, 
"  well  matched  or  fumigated  with  brimjione  every  time,  to  pre- 
"  vent  the  liquor  from  fermenting,  as  it  would  otherwife 
"  readily  do,  and  become  wine." 

Encyclop.  Uritannica.  Art.  stum. 


*  "  Stum  of  wine,  Sic  appellatur,  rii  fallor,  Miiftura  ftatim  quatn 
"  primuni  expreffum  eft,  validilTjmo  dolio  circulis  ferreis  munito  ul'que 
"  ad  fummum,  nullo  fpiritibus  loco  vacuo  lelifto,  inditum  feu  potius 
"  infartum,  ne  fc.  polTet  effervefcere  et  defsecari :  hoc  vinis  fere  vieds 
"  et  evanidis  immiffum  novum  ipfis  vigorem  et  fpiritum,  inftar  fermenti, 
«'  conciliat;  et,  modo  confeftim  bibantur,  palata  apprime  commendat. 
"  Nefcio  an  a  Belg.  Teui.  Stiimm,  mutus,  q.  d.  Vinum  mutum; 

"  quia  nunquam  efferbuit    Vel  potius  a  Belg.  Stomp,  Teut.  Stumpff, 

Hebes,  obtufus  (i.  e.)  Vinum  obtufuni ;  quia  fc.  quoniam  nulla  fer- 
"  mentatione  depuratum  eft,  fpiritus,  non  ut  vina  tetate  defjecata,  puros 
**  vividos  et  expedites,  fed  hebetcs  et  langiiidos  habet."  Siiinner. 

Lye  fays — "  SxuM,  vox  Oenopolis  fatis  nota,  Su.  Stum.  Detrunca- 
*'  ium  volunt  ex  Lat.  Mufum.'" 

Lust 
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Lust — The  paft  teufe  and  paft  participle  of  the  verb 
L^fcan,  cupere  To  Liji.  It  was  not  formerly^  as  now,  con- 
fined only  to  a  defire  of  one  kind  ;  but  was  applied  generally 
to  any  thing  wi/Iied,  or  dejired  or  lilced^ 

"  And'  of  the  myracl'es  of  thefe  crownes  twey 
"  Saynt  Ambrofe  in  his  preface  luste  to  fey." 

Seconde  NonnesTuk:  fol.  57.  pag.  2.  col.  2".. 

"  Faire  Sir^  faid  Sir  Triftam,  to  drinke  of  that  water  hauc 

«  I  a  LUST." 

Hiji.  of  Prince  Arthur.  2d  part.  chap.  87. 

Dung  (or,  as  it  was  formerly  written,  dong)  by  the  change 
of  the  chara(fteriftic  letter  y  to  o,  or  to  u,  is  the  paft  tenfe 
and  therefore  paft  participle  of  the  verb  Dynjan,  dejicere,  Tc 
mjl  down.. 

"  And  Dowel  flial  ding  him  down,  and'diftroi  his  might." 

Vijion  of  Fierce  Ploughman.  pafTus  11.  fol.  50.  pag*  2.- 

DuNG,  or  DONG,  therefore  means  DejeBum,  and  in  that 
meaning  only  is  applied  to  Stercus. 

"  And  at  the  Weft  gate  of  the  toun  (quod  he) 
"  A  carte  ful  of  donge  there  flialt  thou  fe." 

Tale  of  the  Nonnes  Pricjl.  fol.  Sy.  pag.  1.  col,  I. 

All  other  thy nges  in  refpe<Sle  of  it,  I  repute  (as  faindt 
Paule  faith)  for  dong." 

Sir  T.  More.  Lyfe  of  Pi/ctis»  pag.  20. 

•■  ......      •  1 
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Turd  (or,  as  it  was  formerly  written  Tojib  and  toord)  is 
the  paft  tenfe  and  paft  participle  of  the  verb  Tipan,  To  Feed 
upon. 

"  Euen  as  an  empty  eagle,  lharp  by  faft, 
"  Tikes  with  her  beak  on  feather,  flefli  and  bone, 
"  Shaking  her  Avings,  deuouring  all  in  hafte, 
"  Till  either  gorge  be  ftuff'd,  or  prey  be  gone." 

Venus  and  Adonis. 

*'  I  tliinke  this  honorable  lord  did  but  try  us  this  other  day. 
*'  Upon  that  were  iny  thoughts  tyring  when  we  encountred." 

Timon  of  Athejis.  pag.  89. 

"  This  man 

"  If  all  our  fire  were  out,  would  fetch  down  new 
"  Out  of  the  hand  of  Jove,  and  rivet  him 
**  To  Caucafus,  fhould  he  but  frown  ;  and  let 
"  His  own  gaunt  eagle  fly  at  him  to  tike." 

B.  Jonfon.  Catiline.  A^,  3. 

Turd  and  dung  may  therefore  be  well  applied  to  the  fame 
thing ;  altliough  each  word  has  intrinfically  a  very  different 
meaning :  for  turd,  i.  e.  that  which  has  been  fed  upon,  been 
eaten,  muft,  by  the  courfe  of  nature,  be  afterwards  Deje^um 
from  the  body  ;  and  thereby  becomes  dung. 

"  Sum  mail  hadde  a  fige  tree  plauntid  in  his  vyner,  and  he 
"  cam  fekinge  fruyt  in  it,  and  fonde  not.  fothcli  he  feide  tt> 
"  the  tilier  of  the  vyner,  lo  thre  yeris  ben,  fithen  I  come 
"  fekynge  fruyt  in  this  litil  fyge  tree:  and  I  fynde  not.  therfor 
"  kitte  it  doun,  wherto  occupieth  it  the  erthe.    And  he  an- 

"  fvveringe 
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"  fweringe  feide  to  him,  Lord,  fuiFre  alfo  this  yeer:  ti!  the 
"  while  I  delue  aboute  it,  and  fende  toohdis.  And  if  it 
"  flial  make  fmyt :  ellis  in  tyme  to  comynge  thou  llialt  kitte 
"  it  doun/' 

Luk.  chap.  xiii.  (V.  6,  7,  8,  9.) 

"  Natheles  I  gefle  alle  thingis  for  to  be  peyrment  for  the 
"  clear  fcience  of  Ihefu  Crift,  for  whom  I  made  alle  thinges 
"  peirement,  and  I  deme  as  toordis,  that  I  wynne  Crift." 

Fhilippenfys.  Chap.  3.  (V.  8.) 

Muck   ^Thefe  two  words  are  improperly  confounded  by 
MixEN  3  Junius  and  Skinner.     They  do   not  mean  the 
lame  thing. 

Muck  is  the  paft  teiafe  and  therefore  paft  participle  of 
COicjan,  meiere,  mingere,  To  pifs.  And  it  means  (any  thing, 
fomething)  pifed  vpon.  Hence  the  common  faying — "  As  wet 
"  as  MUCK,"  i.  e.  As  wet  as  if  pijfed  upon.  So  the  Hay  and 
Straw,  &c.  which  have  been  Jlaled  on  by  the  cattle,  make  the 
MUCK  heap,  or  heap  of  materials  which  have  been  Jialed  upon 
by  the  cattle. 

Mix  EN  means  the  fame  as  Mixedy  and  is  equivalent  to  Com- 
poji. — "  Quia  eft  (as  Skinner  truly  fays)  mifcela  omnium 
"  alimentorum." 

"  The  operation  of  the  ftomake  is,  to  make  a  good  myxyon 
**  of  thynges  there  in,  and  to  digefte  them  well." 

Regiment  of  Helth.  By  I'ho.  Paynel.  fol.  48.  pag.  1. 
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What  we  call  a  mixen  was  indifferently  termed  in  the  Anglo- 
faxon  either  COeox  or  CDixen  :  that  is,  they  either  (in  their  ac- 
cuftomed  manner)  ufed  the  regular  paft  tenfe  as  a  paft  parti- 
ciple; or  they  added  the  participial  termination  en  to  the 
verb,  and  fo  obtained  a  pall  participle.  Our  Englifli  verb 
To  Mix  is  no  other  than  the  Anglolaxon  verb  CDifcan,  mifcere. 
By  calling  off  the  Anglofaxon  infinitive  termination  an;  and, 
according  to  our  cuftom,  prefixing  our  infinitive  fign  To;  we 
had  the  verb  To  Mifc.  And  this,  by  a  tranfpofition  common 
to  all  people  and  languages,  became  To  Alics,  i.  e.  To  Mix. 
COeocj"  or  COeox  is  the  paft  tenfe  of  COij-can  or  COicyan,  ufed 
participially :  and  COij-cen,  CDicj-en,  or  Mixen  is  tire  paft  par- 
ticiple. 

I  cannot  help  noticing  to  you  as  we  pafs  (though  1  have 
often  forborne  a  fimilar  remark)  that  the  Latin  verbs  M//c'ere 
and  Meiere,  for  which  Junius  and  Voffius  would  fend  us  in  vain 
to  the  Hebrew,  are  evidently  from  our  own  northern  language  ; 
with  no  other  difference  than  the  Latin  Infinitive  termination 
XRE  inftead  of  the  Anglolaxon  Infinitive  termination  an. 

Anglofax.  COifC-an       a.  s.  ClDicj-an. 

Latin        Mifc-ere       Lat.  \  f^?  X-ere. 

I  Mmg  S 

F. 

You  have  touched  upon  this  fubje^l  before.  And  what  you 
threw  out  has  not  been  loft  upon  me.  I  do  fpy  great  relief  to 
the  diflficulties  of  the  Latin  Etymologift,  by  diret^ling  his  view 
to  the  North  rather  than  to  the  Eaft,  when  all  his  labour  and 

toil 
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toil  are  fruftrate  in  the  Greek.  And  I  agree  with  you,  that# 
difmiffing  the  common  terminations,  which  are  mere  common 
adjundts  to  the  different  words,  it  is  impofiible  not  to  difcover 
at  once  the  derivation  of  many  of  them. 

.  Befides  thofe  Latin  words  3^ou  have  already  noticed ;  the 
following. 


];abb-an 
t)naec-an 
Sec-an 
iJij-an 

]3enr-an 

Suc-an 

Fab-an 

Fealop-ian 

Fej-r-an 

pleiip-an 

Spip-ian 

Speop-ian 

Spir-an 

CDilej-c-ian 

COeolc-ian 


Erjienn-ian 

Pm-an 

Pynj-an 


I- 


-Hab- 


ere 


'Nec-a7'e 

-Sequ-i — Qu.  equivalent  to  c. 
-/-rc  — The  afpirate  fuppreffed. 


i Which  the  Latin  has  only  in 
compofition. 


-Hend-ere- 

-Sug-ere 
'Vad-ere 
-Volv-ere 
-Vaji-are 
-Flu-e7x 
-Spir-arc 
-Spu-ere 
-Sput-are 
-Mulc-ere 

rObferve,  Lac  is  the  Latin  fubftan- 
-Mulg-ere^    tive;  whilft  we  retain  the  paft 

^    participle  of  our  own  verb. 
-Gnam-ire 
—Pim-ire 
-Ftmg-cre 

Q  q  2 
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pej-an 

Fig-ere 

Dilj-ian 

Del-ere 

Kaji-ian 

Cur-are 

mAA-An 

——Mol-ere 

6ji-ian 

 Ar-are 

Til-ian 

 ToU-ere — antiently  written  with  only  one  l. 

Enitc-an  ^ 

or  V 

 NeB-ere 

Nictr-an  \ 

• 

Kepf-an 

 Cref-cere 

Eippf-an 

 Crifp-are 

Paec-an 

 Pecc-are 

Ijif-ian 

■  Irajc-i 

T6K-AN 

Dem-an 

— ^Damn-are 

Pjiop-ian 

Prob-are 

^  Qiiajf-are 

[  Quat-ere 

Reap-ian 

Rap-ere 

Suej-ian 

 Suad-ere 

Bibb-an 

 Pet-ere 

&c. 

&c. 

Arc  plainly  of  northern  origin :  and  the  Latin  etymologift 
ftruggles  in  vain  to  difcover  any  other  fource. 


But,  in  my  opinion,  the  moll  decifive  fa6t  in  your  favour, 
is,  that  we  find  in  the  Latin  {as  Nouns)  many  of  our  pall  par- 
ticiples; which  cannot  receive  any  rational  explanation  in  the 
Latin  or  Greek  languages;  becaufe  they  have  either  not  adopted 
the  verbs  to  which  thofe  participles  belong;  or  did  not  from 

6  thofe 
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thofe  verbs  form  their  paft  participles  in  the  Anglofaxon 
manner.    I  mean,  for  inftance,  fuch  words  as, 


Nod-US 

 Knotf  of  Cnitran,  ne£tere. 

Stult-us  — 

  of  Sryltan,  obftupefcere. 

Long-US  — 

 Long,  of  Lenjian,  extendere. 

Fad-US  — 

 pjcjet),  of  paejan,  pangere. 

Jug-um  - 

 loc.  Yoke,  of  lean,  jungere. 

Dir-us  — 

 Dear,  of  Dijiian,  nocere. 

Spoli-um  — 

 Spoily  of  Spillan,  privare. 

Laus  ~- 

 ]?hoj-,  of  t)]i)-an,  celebrare. 

Uejiern-us  - 

 Yejier,  of  Dej-tjiman,  acquirere. 

Ror-is  1 
Ros.  } 

 Djxoj\,  of  ]?pypan,  cadere,  prolabere. 

Mort-is  7 
Mors.  J 

— coop's,  of  CDippan,  diffipare,  abftrahere. 

Aur-a  — 

 OpaS,  of  OpdSian,  fpirare. 

Di-es  — 

 Daej,  of  Daejian,  ilhicefcere. 

Ocul-us  — 

— Atirj?,  of  Anf^N,  ollendere. 

Sec. 

&c. 

Of  all  which  words  the  ferious  and  elaborate  accounts  giren 
by  the  Latin  etymologifts,  will  caufe  to  thofe  who  confult  them, 
either  great  difguft  or  great  entertainment,  according  to  the 
difpofition  and  humour  of  the  inquirer. 


But  I  beg  pardon  for  this  interruption,  which  yourfeJf  how- 
ever occafioned :  We  lhall  have  time  enough  hereafter  to  can- 
vafs  this  matter :  and  I  intreat  you  at  prefent  to  proceed  in 
your  courfe. 

H.  Loos, 
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Loos,  though  now  and  long  fince  obfolete,  was  formerly  in 
common  ufe  in  the  language :  and  your  mention  of  the  Latin 
word  LA  us  has  brought  it  to  my  reeollecSlion. 

It  is  a  carefull  knight,  and  of  kaytife  kynges  making, 
"  That  hath  no  land  ne  linage  riche  ne  good  loos  of  hys  handes." 

Vijion  of  P.  Ploughman,  fol.  57.  pag.  2. 

"  And  felle,  that  Ariadne  tho, 
"  Whiche  was  the  doughter  of  Minos, 
"  And  had  herde  the  worthye  los 
Of  Thefeus." 

Gozve7\  lib.  5.  fol.  112.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

"  Great  loos  liath  largeffe,  and  great  prife 
"  For  both  wyfe  folke  and  unwyfe." 

Rom.  of  the  Rofc.  fol.  125.  pag.  2.  col.  h 

,  "  She  knewe  by  the  folke  that  in  his  (hippes  be 
"  That  it  was  lafon  ful  of  renomee 
*'  And  Hercules,  that  had  the  great  loos." 

Hypfiphile.  fol.  214.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

"  Ye  lhal  haue  a  {hrewde  name 

"  And  wicked  loos,  and  worfe  fame, 

"  Thoughe  ye  good  loos  haue  wel  deferued." 

Boke  of  Fame.  fol.  300.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

"  And  yet  ye  flial  haue  better  loos 
"  Ryght  in  difpyte  of  al  your  foos." 

2d  Bake  of  Fame.  M.  300.  pag.  1.  coL  1. 

"  And 

4. 
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"  And  he  gan  blowe  her  loos  fo  clere 

*'  In  hys  golden  clarioun 

"  Through  the  worlde  went  the  foun.'* 

2d  Boke  of  Fame.  fol.  300.  pag.  1^  col.  £- 

"  In  heuen  to  bene  losed  with  god  hath  none  ende." 

Teft anient  of  Loue.  boke  1.  fol.  310.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

"  Sir  prieft,  he  faid,  I  kepe  for  to  haue  no  loos 
"  Of  my  crafte,  for  I  wold  it  were  kept  cloos, 
"  And  as  you  loue  nae,  kepcth  it  fecre." 

Tale  of  Chanons  Yeman.  fol.  63.  pag.  1,  col.  2. 

This  word  was  alfo  antlently  in  common  ufe  with  the  French. 
Menage  endeavoured  to  revive  it.  He  fays — "  Ce  mot  etoit 
*•  un  beau  mot.  le  fouhaiterois  fort  qu'  on  le  remit  en  ufage : 
"  et  pour  cela,  j'  ai  dit  dans  mon  epitre  a  M.  Peliflbn ; 

"  Fais-tu  raifonner  le  los 

"  De  Fouquet,  ton  grand  h^ros." 

Loos  or  LOS  is  evidently  the  .paft  participle  of  the  ver5 
Dhfan,  celebrare.  As  laus  alfo  is.  Of  which  had  the  Latia 
ctymologifts  been  aware ;  they  never  would,  by  fuch  childifli 
allufions,  have  endeavoured  to  derive  it.  From  Aao?,  populus — 
"  ut  LAUS  proprie  fit  fermo  populi  de  virtute  alicujus  teftantis." 

"  Vel  a  Aa«,  id  eft,  eloquor." 

Vel  ab  antiquo  Aau«,  id  eft,  fruor. — "  Quia  nullus  virtutis 
"  major  eft  frudlus,  quam  laus/' 


Busy, 
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Busy,  i.  c.  Occupatus,  is  the  paft  participle  of  Byj-jian, 
occupare. 

Stunt,  i.  e.  Stopped  in  the  growth:  the  paft  participle  of 
Srmtran,  to  ftop  *. 

Numb  TThis  word  was  formerly  written  num.  How,  or 
NuMscuLL  3  why,  or  when  the  b  was  added  to  it,  I  know  not. 

"  She  fel,  as  flie  that  was  throug  nome 
"  Of  loue,  and  fo  forth  ouercome." 

Gower.  lib.  5.  fol*  103.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

"  He  male  neither  go  ne  come, 

"  But  all  to  gather  he  is  bend  me 

"  The  power  both  of  honde  and  fete." 

Gower.  lib.  6.  fol.  127.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

"  If  this  law 

"  Of  nature  be  corrupted  through  affeftion, 
"  And  that  great  mindes,  of  partiali  indulgence 
"  To  their  benummed  wills,  refift  the  faiAe, 
"  There  is  a  law  in  each  well  ordred  nation 
"  To  curbe  thofe  raging  appetites." 

Troylus  and  CreJJida. 


*  Skinner  fays—"  Stunt,  vox  agro  Line,  familiaris,  Ferox,  Iracun- 
"  dus,  Contumax,  ab  a.  s.  fcunra,  j-runre,  Stultus,  Fatuus ;  fort,  quia 
"  flulti,  praeferoces  funt ;  vel  a  verbo  To  Stand,  ut  Rejiy,  a  rejlando  ; 
"  metaphora  ab  equis  contumacibus  fumpta."  Lye  fays— -Stunt, 
"  alicujus  rei  incrementum  impedire  :  manifefte  venit  ab  Id.  Stunia, 
"  abbreviare;  in  decurfu,  fenfu  aliquantulum  mutate." 

"  Bedlam 
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"  Bedlam  beggars,  who  with  roaring  voices 
"  Strike  in  their  num'd  and  mortified  armes, 
"  Pins,  &c." 

Lear.  pag.  293. 

"  Thefe  feet  whofe  llrengthlefle  ftay  is  numme." 

\ft  Part  Henry  6.  pag.  104. 

NuM  is  the  paft  tenfe  and  jpaft  participle  of  Niman,  capere, 
eripere,  To  Nim.  Skinner  fays  truly — "  Eodem  fere  fenfu  quo 
*'  Lat.  dicitur  memhris  captus,  i.  e.  merabrorum  ufu,  fc.  motu 
"  et  fenfu  privatus." 

NuMscuLL,  in  Ital.  Mentecatto,  Animo  captus. 

So  Seneca.    Hercules  furens. 

"  Ut  poffit  animo  captus  Alcides  agi, 
"  Magno  furore  percitus ;  vobis  prius 
*'  Infaniendum  eft." 

Hurt— The  paft  participle  of  Dyppian,  injuria  afficere, 
vexare. 

Hunger — the  paft  participle  of  Pynjpian,  efurire. 
Bin  y 

Dint  \The  paft  participle  of  Dynan,  ftrepere,  To  Din. 
Dun  \ 

"  They  hurled  together  and  brake  their  fpeares  and  all  to 
"  ftieuered  them,  that  all  the  caftle  rang  of  their  dints." 

Hijl.  ofF.  Arthur,  chap.  132. 

R  r  A  DUN 
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A  DUN  is  one  who  has  dinned  another  for  money  or  any 
thing. 

Snake  Snake.  Anglofax.  fnac,  is  the  paft  participle  of 
Snail  \j-nican,  ferpere,  repere,  to  creep,  To  Sneak-,  as 
Snug    ^ Serpens  in  Latin  is  the  prefent  participle  of  Serpere, 

Shakefpear  very  properly  gives  this  name  to  a  fneaking  or 
creeping  fellow. 

"  I  fee  Loue  hath  made  thee  a  tame  snake." 

As  you  like  it.  Aft  4.  Sc.  3.  pag.  202. 

Snail,,  ynsejel  (or  Snake!)  the  diminutive  of  snake:  g 
being  founded  and  written  inftead  of  k  in  the  Anglofaxon ; 
and  both  g  and  k  dropped  in  the  Englifli^ 

Snug  (i.  e.  Snuc)  is  likewife  the  paft  participle  of  j-nican; 
the  charadlepiftic  i  changed  to  u,  and  g  founded  for  k. 

Smut — Is  the  paft  participle  of  j-mican,  be-j'mi'can,  pollucre^ 
inquinare,  contaminare. 

Cru^m — Mica^  Is  the  paft  participle  of  Ejiymmany  Acpym- 
man,  friare. 

**  The  ryche  man  fhal  gyue  aufwere  of  euery  threde  in  his 
"  clothe,  of  euery  gromme  of  brede  in  his  bredefkep,  of  euery 
"  droppe  of  drynke  of  his  barell  and  in  his  Tonne." 

Diues  and  Fauper.  8th  comm.  cap.  17. 

A* 
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"  As  the  gold-finer  will  not  out  of  the  duft,  threds  or  flireds 
"  of  gold,  let  pafs  the  leaft  crum;  in  refpe£l  of  the  excel- 
"  lency  of  the  metall ;  fo  ought  not  the  learned  reader  to  let 
"  pafs  any  fyllable  of  this  law,  in  refpe£l  of  the  excellency  of 
"  the  matter." 

Lord  Coke's  Expq/it.  of  29th  chap,  of  Magna  Charta, 


GtfN — formerly  written  gon,  is  the  paft  participle  of  Dynian, 
biare. 

"  They  dradde  none  aflaut 

"  Of  gynne,  gonne,  nor  fkafFaut." 

Rom.  of  the  Rofe.  fol.  140.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

Scum — ^That  which  is  Skimmed  of;  the  paft  participle  of  the 
verb  To  Skim.  Hence  the  Italian  Schiuma  and  the  French 
EJcumCy  Ecume, 

Snuff — That  which  is  S?nffed  up  the  nofe ;  the  paft  parti- 
ciple of  the  verb  To  Sniff. 

Pump — An  engine  by  which  water,  or  any  other  fluid  is 
obtained  or  procured.  It  is  the  paft  participle  of  the  verb 
To  Pimpf  i.  e.  To  procure,  or  obtain. 

Stench— Is  the  paft  participle  of  j-rmcan,  fa3tere;  pro- 
nouncing CH  for  K.  As  Wench  is  the  paft  participle  of  Fmcan ; 
Drench  of  Dpmcan  ;  and  Wrench  of  Fjimjan. 


Grum 
Grim 


The  paft  participle  of  Eipymman  faevire,  fremere. 


Rr  2 


Snack, 
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Snack — Something  Snatched,  taken  haftily,  K  for  CH;  it 
is  the  paft  participle  of  the  verb  To  Snatch. 

Ditch  ^Tlie  paft  participle  of  the  Anglofaxon  verb  Dician, 
Dyche  vfodere,  To  Dig.    As  the  Latin  reputed  fubftantive 
Dike    }FoJfa  is  the  paft  participle  of  fodere.     In  thefe 
words  Dig,  Dike,  Dt/che,  Ditch,  we  fee  at  one  view  how  ealily 
and  almoft  indifferently  we  pronounce  the  fame  word  either 
with  G,  K,  or  CH. 

"  I  DYKE  and  delue  and  do  that  truth  hoteth 
"  Some  tyme  I  fowe  and  fome  tyme  I  threlh." 

Vif.  of  F.  Ploughman.  palT.  6.  fol.  29-  pag.  1. 

"  Thefc  labourers,  deluers  and  dykers  ben  ful  poore/' 

Diues  and  Pauper.  1ft  comm.  cap.  46. 

**  Two  freres  walkynge  on  a  Dyches  brynke." 

Diues  and  Pauper.  1ft  comm.  cap.  50. 

Dim — The  paft  participle  of  Dimnian,  Atiminian,  obfcurare. 
It  was  formerly  in  Englifli  written  dimn  *. 


•  Junius  derives  this  word  from  "  A£i/x«(r9ct(,  quod  Hefychio  exp. 
f o|3ua-9«i,  metuere ;  quandoquidem  naturalis  tenebrarum  metus  eft." 

Skinner,  from  "  Teut.  Denmen,  Dammen,  obturare;  quia  omnia 
'*  obturata  propter  luniinis  exclulionem  tenebricofa  funt." 

Lye,  from  "  c.  b.  et  Arm.  Du,  vel  Dyj  caliginofus,  ater,  niger." 
S.  Johnfon, — from  "  JDow,  Erfe." 

9 
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"  Ye  Elues,  by  whofe  ayde  I  haue  bedymn'd 
*'  The  noone  tide  fun." 

Tempejl.  pag.  16. 

"  With  fad  unhelpeful  teares,  and  with  dimn'd  eyes." 

2d  Part.  Henry  VI.  pag,  132. 

Teim — ufed  adje£lively  or  fubftantivelj,  is  the  paft  parti- 
ciple of  the  verb  Tpyman,  ordinare,  difponere. 

"  Young  ladies,  Sir,  are  long  and  curious 
*'  In  pulling  on  their  trims." 

B.  and  Fletcher.  JVomen  pleas' d. 

"  In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  ve{rel  goes."  Gray. 

Limb  ")In  Anglofaxon  written  Lim  *  and  Limb;  b  being 
Lim  BO  I  written  for  p.  It  is  the  paft  participle  of  the 
Anglofaxon  verb  Limpian,  pertinere.  And  it  means — quod 
pertinet  or  quod  pertinuit.  "What  belongeth  or  hath  belonged 
to  foraething.  Limb  of  the  body.  Limb  of  the  law.  Limb 
of  an  argument,  &c.  Hence  and  hence  only  are  derived  the 
Latin  words  Limhus  and  Lembust :  which  are  fometimes  tranf- 
lated  TTs^t-a-T^upca,  Tre^i-TTeTuerf^cc :  but  that  is  not  precifely  the 
meaning,  unlefs  the  notion  of  pertinendij  i.  e.  of  holding  to,  or 
belonging  to,  is  included. 


*  Junius  fays — "  Lim,  fortafle  per  inverfionem  faftum  e  tribus  initia- 
"  libus  literis  Groeci  /i*iAof,  membrum." 

f  "  Limbus — Non  occurrit  nunc  unde  verifimilius  deducam,  quam  a 
"  Aej3«<-,  quo  Tf  «xp«  TraiTT*  fignificari  Hefyehius  et  Suidas  teftantur." 

Vojius. 
Imp 
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Imp — Shakefpear,  in  Loues  Labours  Lojl,  pag.  125.  makes 
Don  Armado  fay, 

"  Sadnefle  is  one  and  the  felfe  fame  thing,  dear  impe." 
Upon  this  palTage  Dr.  Johnfon  fays 

"  Imp  was  antiently  a  ^£r;«  of  dignity.  Lord  Cromwell  in 
"  his  laft  letter  to  Henry  viii,  prays  for  the  imp  his  fon.  It  is 
"  now  ufed  only  in  contempt  or  abhorrence;  perhaps  in  our 
*'  author's  time  it  was  ambiguous,  in  which  ftate  it  fuits  well 
"  with  this  dialogue." 

In  the  2d  part  of  Henry  IV.  pag.  99*  we  have  imp  again. 

"  Saue  thy  grace,  king  Hall,  my  royall  Hall. 

"  The  heauens  thee  guard  and  keepe,  moft  royall  impe  of  fame." 

And  again  in  Henry  V.  pag.  83. 

"  The  king's  a  bawcock,  and  a  heart  of  gold,  a  lad  of  life, 
"  an  IMPE  of  fame,  of  parents  good." 

Mr.  Steeven*  (very  differently  indeed  from  Dr.  Johnfon) 
fought  induftrioufly  and  judicioufly  for  the  meaning  of  Shake- 
fpear s  words,  by  the  ufe  which  was  made  of  the  fame  terms 
by  other  antient  authors :  and  nothing  was  wanting  to  Mr. 
Steevens  to  make  him  a  moft  perfect  editor  of  Shakefpear,  but 
a  knowledge  of  his  own  primitive  language,  the  Anglofaxon. 
Mr.  Steevens  tells  us. 

An  IMP  is  a  Shoot  in  its  primitive  fenfe,  but  means  a  Son 
"  in  Shakefpear.  In  Hollinflied,  p.  951.  the  laft  words  of 
*'  Lord  Cromwell  are  preferved,  who  fays — And  after  him 

"  .that 
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*'  that  fhs  fonne  prince  Edward,  that  goodHe  impe,  may  long 
"  reigne  over  you."  And  again, 

"  The  word  imp  is  perpetually  ufed  by  Ulpian  Fuiwell, 
"  and  other  ancient  writers,  for  progeny. 

"  And  were  it  not  thy  royal  impe 
"  Did  mitigate  our  pain. — 

*'  Here  Fuiwell  addrelTes  Anne  Bulleyne,  and  fpeaks  of  the 
"  young  Elizabeth.    Again,  in  the  Battle  of  Alcazar.  1594?: 

"  Amurath,  mighty  emperor  of  the  Eaft, 

"  That  lhall  receive  the  imp  of  royal  race." — 

**  Impyyn  is  a  Welch  word,  and  primitively  fignifies  a  Sproittf 
"  a  Sucker.  In  Newton's  Herbal  to  the  Bible.  8vo.  1587.  there 
*'  is  a  chapter — on  flirubs,  fliootes,  fiippes,  young  imps,  fprays 
"  and  buds." 

Mr.  Steevens  needed  not  to  have  travelled  to  Wales,'  for  that 
which  he  might  have  found  at  home.  Our  language  has  abfo- 
lutely  nothing  from  the  Welch.  Imp  is  the  paft  participle  of 
the  Anglofaxon  verb  Impan,  to  plant,  to  graft. 

"  I  was  continually  a  fryer 

"  And  the  Couentes  gardiner  for  to  graft  impes 
*'  On  limitors  and  lifters,  Lefynges  I  imped 
"  Tyll  tbey  beare  leaues  of  finowthe  fpeach." 

Vijion  of  Pierce  Floughman.  paflus  6.  fol.  22.  pag.  2. 

"  Impe  on  an  elderne,  and  if  thyne  apple  be  fwete 
**  Muchel  maruaile  me  thynketh." 

Vif.  of  P.  Ploughman,  paff.  10.  fol.  44.  pag.  1. 
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"  As  it  is  in  younge  and  tender  ympes,  plantes,  and 
"  twygges,  the  whiche  euen  as  ye  bowe  them  in  theyryouthe, 
"  fo  wyll  they  euermore  remayn." 

Byrth  of  Mankynde.  fol.  54.  pag.  2. 

Grip — and  its  diminutive  grapple,  the  paft  participle  of 
Cjiipan,  prehendere. 

Mist — The  paft  participle  of  ODifrian,  caligare  *. 

Bliss  ^The  paft  participle  of  Bhijian  and  Bli^j-ian, 
Blith  ^laetari. 

Quick — ^The  paft  participle  of  Hrpiccian,  vivificare. 
Wizen — ^The  paft  participle  of  Fifnian,  arefcere. 
Stiff — The  paft  participle  of  Srippian,  rigere. 

Thicket  C^^^^  P^^  participle  of  Diccian,  denfare,  con- 
TH^r^^  (denfare. 


*  Minfhew  derives  mist  from  the  Latin  Mi/ius.  "  Aer  enim  cali- 
"  gine  et  denfis  vaporibus  Mijius." 

Dr.  Th.  Hickes  fuppofes  it  to  be  Moift. 

And  according  to  Junius — "  Videtur  effe  a  /kiio-tov,  quod  Hefychio 
"  exp.  Aaj^io-Toi',  nihil  enim  aliud  eft  nebula,  quam  tenuiffima  quaedam 
"  ac  fubtiliffima  pluvia." 

Thicket, 
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Thicket,  for  Thicked,  i.  e.  with  trees.  Thigh  (gh  for 
ck)  is  fometinjes  in  the  Anglofaxon  written  Deoh  (for  Deoc) 
bj  change  of  the  charadleriftic  letter. 

Witch  'iSkinner  inclines  to  fuppofe  wicked  derived 
Wicked  jfrom  Vitiatus:  and  Johnfon,  that — "  Perhaps  it 

*'  is   a  compound   of  pic  (vile,   bad)  and   Head, — Malum 

*'  caput."—' 

According  to  which  latter  wife  fuppofitiofi,  a  wicked  adioa 
means — a  malum  caput  adlion :  but  nothing  is  too  ridiculous  for 
this  Undertaker.  AVitch  is  the  paft  tenfe,  ufed  as  a  parti- 
ciple, of  the  Anglofaxon  verb  Ficcian,  incantare,  veneficiis 
uti.  And  WICKED  i.  e.  witched  (k  for  ch)  is  the  fame  paft 
tenfe,  with  the  participial  termination  ed.  The  word  witch: 
is  therefore  as  applicable  to  men  as  to  women. 

"  Witches,  in  foretime  named  Lot-tellers,  now  commonly 
"  called  forcerers.'' 

Catalogue  of  EngliJJt  printed  Bookes.  1595.  By  Andrew 
Maunfell.  pag.  122. 

Lot-teller ;  i.  e:  a  teller  of  covered  or  hidden  things. 

"  Wherof  came  the  name  of  Symonye  ?  Of  Symon  Magus, 
"  a  grete  wytche." 

Diues  and  Pattper.  7th  comm.  cap.  l6. 

"  Dauid  was  lyk  wyce  fo  intanglid  in  the  fnares  of  the 
"  deuill,  that  with  mouche  paine  he  could  quit  hym  fclf  from 
"  the  wycchyd  coupe  that  the  deuill  had  ons  brought  hym." 

Declaracion  of  Chrijie.  By  Johan  Hoper.  cap.  xi. 

S  f  The 
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The  notions  of  enchantment,  Ibvcery  and  witchcraft  were 
nniverfally  prevalent  with  our  auceftors,  who  attributed  all 
atrocious  ac^tions  to  this  fource :  thus  attempting  to  cover  the 
depravity  of  liuman  nature  by  its  weaknefs,  and  the  depravity 
of  fomc  other  imaginary  beings.  So  run  our  Indi6trnents  to 
this  day ;  in  which  the  crime  is  attributed  to  the  inftigation  of 
the  DeviL 

"  Latini  certe,  comici,  fays  Junius,  hominem  aperte  im- 
"  probum  atque  omnibus  invifiam,  pari  prorfus  ratione,  dix- 
"  erunt  yaiejicum." 

HiLDiNG — (like  Coward)  is  either  the  paft  participle  of  the 
verb  Dylban,  inclinare,  curvare,.  To  bend  down,  to  crouch  or 
to  cover;  (and  then  it  fliould  be  written  iiilden)  or  it  is  the 
prefent  participle  I^ylbmj  (Pylbant))  of  the  fame  verb. 

"  A  bafe  llaue,  a  hilding  for  a  liuorie,  a  fquires  cloth,  a 
"  pan  tier." 

Cymheline.  pag.  378.. 

'Tis  pofitiiie  againft  all  exceptions,  Lords, 
"  That  our  fuperfluous  lacquies,  and  our  pefants, 
"  Who  in  unneceflTarie  a6tion  fvvarme 
*'  About  our  fquares  of  battaile,  were  enow 
"  To  purge  this  field  of  fuch  a  hilding  foe." 

^    Henry  V.  pag.  8G. . 

"  He  was  fome  it i elding  fellow,  that  had  ftolne 
"  The  horfe  he  rode  on." 

Henry.  IV.  2d  part;,  pag.  75. 


«  Nay 
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"  Nay  good  my  lord  p}.it  him  too't :  let  liirn  have  his  way. 
*'  If  your  lordfliippe  fiiule  him  not  a  iiilding,  hold  me  no 
*'  more  in  your  refpedl.  Beleeue  it  my  lord,  in  mine  ownc 
*•  dirc6t  knowledge,  he  is  a  moft  notable  coward" 

All's  Well  that  Ends  Well.  pag.  2-13. 

Some  have  fuppofed  hilding  to  mean  Hinderling  (if  ever 
there  was  fuch  an  Englifli  word)  and  fome  HilderUng ;  which, 
Spelman  fays,  is  familiar  in  Devonfliire.  It  is  true  that 
t^ylbeji  is  a  term  of  reproach  in  the  Anglofaxon,  furniflied  by 
.this  fame  verb,  and  means — a  eroacher  or  cowerer  *. 

Ripe — the  paft  participle  of  jnpian,  maturefcerc. 

Rhime — of  Djinnan,  numerare. 

Spoil — of  fpillan,  privare,  confumere. 

Crisp — In  the  Aglofaxon  djipj-,  of  Gipppan, '  crifparcj 
torquere. 

Deed  (Like  ASfum  and  Fadiiwi)  means — fomething,  any 
thing — DONE.  It  is  the  paft  participle  of  the  Anglofaxon  verb 
bon,  To  Do.    Do-ED,  did,  deed,  is  the  fame  word  differently 


*  S.  Johnlbn,  in  a  note,  A£t  2.  See..  1.  Taming  of  a  Slirezv,  tells  us 
that  HILDING  means — "  a  lore  xv retch."  But  in  his  diftionar^i' he  has 
difcovercd  that  ?3ilb  in  the  Analolaxon  means  a  Lord:  and  that 
"  perhaps  Hilding  means  originally  a  little  Lord,  in  contempt  for  a  man 

that  Iws  only  the  delicacy  or  bad  qualities  of  high  rank." 

Sf2  fpelled. 
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fpelled.  It  was  formerly  written  dede,  both  for  the  paft  tenfe 
and  paft  participle. 

"  I  do  nought  as  Ulyfles  dede," 

Gower.  lib.  1.  fol.  10.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

"  Fy,  upon  a  lorde  that  woll  haue  no  mercy 
"  But  be  a  lyon,  bothe  in  worde  and  dede." 

Knightes  Tale.  fol.  5.  pag.  2.  col.  1 , 

Need  ^Nyioioe,  the  paft  tenfe  and  paft  participle  of 
Needle  3  Nyt)ian,  cogere,  compellere,  adigere*. 

Needle,  (the  diminutive  of  need)  a  fmall  inftrument, 
pii/Jiedf  driven. 

Obferve,  as  we  pafs,  that  To  Knead  is  merely  Cie-nyban 
(Cnybau)  pronounced  Ilineban — k  for  g. 

Deep  ^Deep  (which  fome  derive  from  /Sy^o?,  fundura  r 
DAB-cAfcA;5primis  tribus  Uteris  inverfis :  and  others  from 

AvvTu)  is  merely  the  paft  participle  of  the  Anglofajcon  verb 

Dippan,  mergere,  to  Dip,  to  Dive. 

"  Deape  linen  clothes  in  to  fundry  waters,  and  after  lay 
"  them  to  dry,  and  that  whiche  is  foneft  dry,  the  water  wherin 
"  it  was  deaped,  is  moft  fubtyl." 

Cajiel  of  Helth.  fol.  SI.  pag.  2. 

*  Minlhew  derives  need  from  the  Hebrew  Nadach,  impulit. 
Mer.  Cafaubon,  from  the  Greek  fvJfia,  penuria. 
Junius,  from  vwa-u,  nvrru. 

And  KEEDLE,  Mer.  Caf,  would  derive  from  0t\m, 

"  A  fpunge 
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"  A  fpunge  DEAPED  in  cold  water/' 

Id.  fol.  34.  pag.  1. 

In  BAB-chick  or  jyOB-chick ;  dab  or  dob,  (fo  pronounced  for 
Dap  or  Dop)  is  alfo  the  pall  participle  of  Dippan  ;  by  the  ac- 
cuftomed  change  of  the  chara6teriftic  i  to  a  or  o. 

"  So  was  he  dight 
"  That  no  man  might 
"  Hym  for  a  frere  deny, 
"  He  DOPPED  and  dooked 
"  He  fpake  and  looked 
"  So  religioufly. " 

Sir  T.  Move's  fVorkes.  (fol.  II.  pag,  1.) 

"  This  officere 

"  This  fayned  frere 

**  Whan  he  was  come  aloft, 

"  He  DOPPED  than 

"  And  grete  this  man 

"  ReligiouHy  and  oft." 

SirT.  Move's  JVorkes.  (fol,  II.  pag.  1.) 

"  The  diving  DOB-chick,  here  amongft  the  reft  you  fee» 
"  Now  up,  now  down,  that  hard  it  is  to  proue, 
"  Whether  under  water  moft  it  livetl),  or  above." 

Pol]^-olbion,  Song 

Weak — ^The  paft  participle  of  Fican,  labare^  to  totter, 
to  fail. 

Help — The  paft  participle  of  ]?ylpan,  adjuvare^  which 
Minfliew  derives  from  EXotj;  and  Junius  from  "  ff-vXXafistv, 
"  fibilo  tantummodo  in  afpiratam  commutator' 

I 
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Well — Is  the  paft  participle  of  FiUan,  ebullire,  cfflucrc. 
To  fpring  out,  To  Well. 

It  means  (any  or  fome  place)  where  water,  or  other  fluid, 
hath  Sprung  out  or  u-elled. 

"  And  than  welled  water  for  wicked  workes 
"  Egrely  Ernynge  out  of  mens  eyen." 

Vif.  of  P.  Ploughman,  pafl'.  20.  fol.  109.  pag.  Z. 

"  Where  as  the  Poo,  out  of  a  wel  fmali 
"  Taketh  his  firft  Ipring  and  his  fours." 

Ckrke  of  Oxtnf.  Prol.  fol.  45.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

"  For  which  might  flie  no  longer  reftrayne 
**'  Her  teares,  they  gan  fo  up  to  well." 

Troylm.  lib.  4.  fol.  186.  pag.  1,  col.  L 

*'  Mine  eyen  two  in  vayne,  with  which  I  fe, 
"  Of  forowful  teares' falte  arn  woxen  wellis. 

Troylus.  bok  5.  fol.  197.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

"  I  can  no  more  but  here  outcaft  of  al  welfare  abyde  the 
*'  daye  of  my  dethe,  or  els  to  fe  the  fyght  that  myght  al  my 
wellyng  forowes  voyde,  and  of  th^fiod  make  an  ebbe." 

Tejiament  of  Loue.  fol.  304^.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

"  The  mother  of  the  Soudon  wel  of  vices." 

Man  of  Lowes  Talc.  foL  20.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

"  But  Clirifie  that  of  perfeccion  is  avell." 

Wfc  of  Bathes  ProL  fol.  34.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

"  There  dwelt  a  terfelet  me  faft  l)y 
That  feemed  wel  of  all  gentilnelTe." 

SquiersTale.  fol.  27.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

"  The 
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"  Tlie  ho\y  water  of  the  facrament  of  baptifine,  the  Avater 
"  that  Welleih  oute  of  holy  church  which  ftretcheth  to  twofeas 
"  of  fynnes." 


"  Come  {Sir  Page) 

"  Looke  on  mje  with  your  welkin  eye." 

On  which  paflTage  S.  Johnfon  fays  hardil}^  as  ufual;  "  wel- 
'*  KIN  eye:  Blue  eye ;  an  eye  of  the  fame  colour  with  the 
"  WELKIN  or  fl^y." 

And  this  is  accepted  and  repeated  by  Malone.  I  can  only 
fay,  that  this  Note  i&  worthy  of  them  both  ;  and  they  of  each 
other. 

AVelkin  is  the  prefent  participle  Filhjent),  or  FealcynD 
(i.  e.  volvens,  quod  volvit)  of  the  Anglofaxon  verb  Filhjan, 
Feaican,  volverc,  revolvere.  Which  is  equally  applicable  to 
an  eye  of  any  colour — to  what  revolves  or  rolls  over  our  heads 
— and  to  the  waves  of  the  fea.  pealcyntie  ea.  pealcentje  j"fie. 

A  rolling  or  wandering  eye  is  no  uncommon  epithet : 

"  Come  hither,  pretty  maid,  with  the  black  and  rolling  eye." 

Here  is  a  black  Fealcynb  or  welkin  eye:  and  indeed  the 
WELKIN,  or  that  which  is  rolled  about  over  our  heads  is  fome- 
times  black  enough. 


Sir  T.  Mores  TVorkes.  pag.  385. 


In.  the  Winters  Tale.  A61  ].  See.  1.  pag.  278. 


3 


But 
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But  Meffrs.  Johnfon  and  Malonc  probably  agree  Vv'ith  Mr. 
Tyrwhit,  who,  in  the  advertifement  to  his  Gioflary,  page  iiii. 
fays — "  Etymology  is  clearly  not  a  neceflary  branch  of  the  duty 
«  of  a  Gloffarift  !" 

Wheel,  quod  volvitur,  In  Anglofaxon  iJpeojl.  )?peohl, 
l^peopol,  (by  tranfpofition,  for  Feohj  or  Feol^)  is  alfo  the  paft 
participle  of  Fillijan. 

"  Haile  to  thee,  Ladie :  and  the  grace  of  heauen, 
"  Before,  behinde  thee,  and  on  euery  hand 
"  Enwheele  thee  round." 

Othello,  pag.  316. 

"  Heaven's  grace  inavheel  ye: 

"  And  all  good  thoughts  and  prayers  dwell  about  ^e." 

B.  and  Fletcher.    The  Pilgrim.    Aft  1.  See.  2. 


While — In  the  Anglofaxon  )?pile  (for  Dpiol)  is  the  fame 
paft  participle.  We  fay  indifferently— Walk  a  W^AzVe— or— Take 
a  Turn. 


Chap  ^™  » 

Cheap  P^"'  participle  of  Cypan,  mercari,  to  trafiick, 
Chop    V°  bargain,  to  buy  or  fell. 


GooJ-CHEAP  or  Bad-ciiTLAV,  i.  e.  Well  or  111  bargained, 
bought  or  fold :  fuch  were  formerly  the  modes  of  expreffion. 
The  modern  fafliion  ufes  the  word  only  for  good  che^ap  ;  and 
therefore  omits  the  epithet  Goorf,  as  unneceffary. 

"  By  that  it  neghed  to  harueft,  new  corne  came  to  Cheping." 

Vif.  of  F.  Floughman.  fol.  35.  pag.  2. 

"  The 
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The  fack  that  thou  hail  drunk  me,  would  haue  bought  me 
"  hghts  as  Good  cheape,  at  the  deareft  chandlers  in  Europe." 

]ft  Part  Henrt/  4.  Ad  3.  See.  3. 

"  To  Chop  and  change" — means  To  bargain  and  change.  , 

I  am  an  Hebrew  borne  by  byrth 
"  And  ftolne  away  was  I,  , 
"  And  CHOPT  and  changde  as  bondflaues  bee 
This  wretched  life  to  trye." 

Genejis.  chap.  xl.  foL  100.  pag.  2. 

A  ciiAP  or  CHAPMAN.    Any  one  who  has  trafficked. 

Wreck  1  Fjiac,  Fjijec,  Fjiec,  The  paft  participle  of 
Wretch  |  VKIKAn,  Fpican,  perfequi,  affligere,  punire. 
Wretched  jvindicare,  ulcifci,  laedere,  perdere.  The  dif- 
Rack  J  ferent  pronunciation  of  ch  or  ck  (common 

throughout  the  language)  is  the  only  difference  in  thefe  words. 

They  have  all  one  meaning.    And  though,  by  the  modern 

fafliion,  they  are  now  differently  applied  and  differently  written; 

the  fame  diltindlion  was  not  antiently  made. 

"  Such  wRECii  on  hem  for  fetching  of  Heleyne 
-     Thare  ihal  be  take." 

Troylus,  boke  5.  foi,  1^5.  pag.  1.  col.  2, 

"  Other  thought  cometh  not  in  my  mynde,  but  gladnefTe  to 
"  thynke  on  your  goodneffe  and  your  mery  chere,  frendes  and 
forowe  to  thynke  on  your  wreche  and  your  daunger." 

Tfjlament  of  Loue,  boke  1.  fol.  303.  pag.  2.  col.  2, 

T  t.  .  "  My 
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"  My  fprete  for  ire  b7ynt  in  proplr  tene, 
"  And  all  in  greif  thocht  cruell  vengeance  tafc, 
"  Of  my  countre  for  this  mylcheuous  wraik 
'*  With  bitter  panis  to  wreik  our  harroes  fmert" 

Douglas,  booke  2.  pag.  59. 

"  Vengeance  tuke  and  wraik  apoun  our  flote," 

Douglas,  booke  II.  pag.  370, 

'*  It  was  an  open  token  of  the  grete  offence  to  god  with  the 
people  of  Englonde,  and  that  harde  wretche  was  comyng 
"  but  yf  they  wolde  amend  them." 

Diues  and  Pauper.  1ft  comm.  cap.  29- 

"  We  Iholde  wepe  and  not  be  gladde  for  that  we  haue  fco 
"  many  martyrs,  and  nyght  and  daye  crye  mercy,^  to  lett 

"  WRETCHE." 

Diues  and  Pauper.  1ft  comm.  cap.  60. 


it 


By  this  commaundement  he  forbedeth  «s  wrathe  and 


**  WJRETCilE." 


Diues  and  Pauper.  5th  comm.  cap.  6. 


"  You  haue  trefoured  wrath  and  wretche  to  you  in  the 
"  lafte  dayes  " 

Diues  and  Pauper,  8th  comm.  cap,  18.- 

"  There  nis  ficke  ne  forye,  ne  none  fo  much  wretch 
"  Th9,t  he  ne  may  loue,  if  him  like." 

Vif.  of  P.  Ploughman.  paflVlS.  fol.  96.  pag.  2. 

**  The  WRACHE  walis  and  wryngis  for  this  worldis  wrjvk,"  , 

Douglas,  Prol.  to  booke  8.  pag.  228. 
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'**  Na  help  unto  thay  wrachit  folkis  I  focht 
"  Na  armour  lekit,  nor  thy  craft  befocht." 

Douglas,  booke  S.  pag.  255. 

Man  may  know  hymfelfe  to  be  as  he  is  a  very  wrecchid 
**  and  damnable  creature,  were  not  the  verlew  of  Chriftes 
"  deathe." 

Declaracion  of  Chrijie,  By  lohan  Hoper.  cap.  12. 

"  So  that  comes  and  frutis  gois  to  wraik 
"  Throw  the  corrupit  are." 

Douglas,  booke  3.  pag.  7^' 
We  fay — "  go  to  rack  and  ruin." 

Smear — The  paft  participle  of  j-mypian,  ungere,  illinerc. 
Sheen — The  paft  participle  of  fcman,  fplendere,  fulgere. 

Hearse") The  paft  participle  of  I?yjap:an,  ornare,  phalerare, 
Hurst   3  decorare  *.    Hearse  is  at  prefent  only  applied 
to  an  ornamented  carriage  for  a  corpfe. 


*  Minlhew  derives  hearsk  from  "Greek,  apo-jy,  i,  e.  a  lifting  up: 
"  for  the  Heaj'fe  is  a  monument  or  emptie  tombe  erefted  or  fet  up  for 
"  the  honourable  inemorie  of  the  dead." 

Junius  fays — "  Medii  aevi  feriptt.  dicebatur  Herjia,  quod  vulgo  fortafle 
*'  ita  diaum  ab  a.  s.  ajie,  honor ;  vol  J^ejnan,  laudare :  quod  in  laudem 
"  honoremque  defunCli  erigatur." 

Skinner — "  Nefcio  an  a  Teut.  Hulfe,  filiqua:  eft  enim  cadaveris  quafi 
"  exterior  filitjua.  Hoc  Hulfe,  credo  ortum  ab  a.  s.  Delan,  tegere, 
"  q.  d.  tegumentum." 

T  t  2  "  So 
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"  So  many  torches,  fo  many  tapers,  fo  many  Ijlack  gowncs, 
"  fo  many  mery  mourners  laugliyng  under  black  liodes,  and  h 
"  gay  hers/' 

Sir  T.  More.  Dc  quatuor  novifwiis.  pag.  79- 

Hurst  is  applied  only  to  places  ornamented  by  trees. 

The  courteous  foreft  Ihow'd 
"  So  juft-conceived  joy,  that  from  each  riling  hurst, 
"  Where  many  a  goodly  oak  had  carefully  been  nurfi, 
*'  The  fylvans  in  their  fongs  their  mirthful  meeting  tell." 

Polij-olbion.  Song  2. 

Wile    "]  Menage  fays — "  Guille'.  Ceil  un  vieux  mot  fran- 
GuiLE     "  fois,  qui  fignifie  tromperie.    Les  Anglois  difent 
Guilt  f"  encore  a  prefent  gile  et  wile,  pour  tromiierie. 
Gull    J  "  II  eft  difficile  de  favoir  s'ils  out  emprunte  cemot 
"  de  nous,  ou  fi  nous  le  tenons  d'  eux."    It  is  eafdy  fettled 
between  them.    Neither  has  borrowed  this  word  from-  the 
other.    They  both  hold  it  in  common  from  their  common 
northern  anceftors :  though  Mer.  Cafaubon  would  derive  it 
from  the  Greek  aioXo?.  -In  the  Anglofaxon,  Fijlian,  tje-pijliau, 
Be-pijlian,.  means  to  conjure,  to  divine,,  confequently  to  prac- 
tice cheat,  impofture  and  enchantment. 

Wile  (from  Fi^lian)  and  guile  (from  Ije-pijhan)  is  that  by 
which  any  one  is  deceived^- 

Guilt  is  Ge-pi^leb,  Gniled,  Guil'd,  Guilt:  the  paft  parti- 
ciple of  Ge-pijhan.  And  to  fmd  guilt  in  any  one,  is  to  fmce' 
that  he  has  been  Gulled,  or,  as  wc  now  fay,  Bc-guiled :  as 
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IViched  means  Witched  or  Bc-nitchtd.  To  pronounce  guilt  i* 
indeed  to  pronounce  1J icked. 

Gull  is  the  paft  tenfe  (formed in  the  ufual  manner,  b}-  the 
change  of  the  charaderiltic  letter)  and  means  merely  a  perfon 
Gulled  or  Beguiled. 

At  this  day,  we  make  a  wide  diftindlion.  between  gull,  the 
paft  tenfe,  and  guilt,  the  paft  participle  ;  becaule  our  modern 
notions  of  enchantment,  forcery,  and  witchcraft  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  notions  of  thofe,  from  whom  we  received  the 
words.  Gull  therefore  is  ufcd  by  us  for  Guilcd  or  Beguiled 
(fubaud.  aliquem)  without  any  allufion  to  Avitchcraft.  But 
GUILT,  being  a  technical  Law-term,  keeps  its  place  in  our 
legal  proceedings,  as  the  inftigation  of  the  Devil  does  ;  and 
with  the  fame  meaning  *. 

y.  Yon 


*  Thcfe  words  have  exceedingly  eliftrcfiled  our  Engliili  Etyinologifts. — 
Guilty,  Minfliew  fays,  a.  ]VAg.  (Jeld'en,  i.e.  lucre,  folvere ;  ut  Jtcus. 
"  — dies  eiiim  Reoruju  petitur  iiv  judicioJ' 

Junius^ — "  Gylban  eft  redderc,  folverc.  Atque  ita  Sylt:)^  vcl  g'dtic 
"  proprie  dicetur,  qui  culpam  commilTam  tenetur  folvere  vel  ajre  vel 
"  in  corpore." 

Skinner — "  A  verbo  Eilban,  folvere.  Et  lioc  prorfus  ex  moribus  pril- 
"  corum.  Gerinanorum ;  qui  qiia^vis  crimina,  inio  homicidiuin,  et,  qaod 
"  vix  credidcris,  etiam  regum  fuorum  ca^dem,  mulclis  pecuniariis  cx- 
"  piabant."  , 

Gull — Mer.  Cafau-bon  derives,  by  a  moft  far-fetched  alUifion,  from 
^uXiof,  pera  militaris.    Junius  and  Skinner  i-cpeat  this;  and  have  no 
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F. 

You  Teem  to  have  confined  yourfelf  almoft  entirely  to  in- 
ftances  of  the  change  of  the  characlerillic  letters  i  and  y. 
And  in  thofe  you  have  abounded  to  fatiety.  But  we  know 
that  the  verbs  with  other  charadteriftic  letters  change  in  the 
fame  manner.  Have  not  they  alfo  furniflied  the  language  Avith 
concealed  participles,  fuppofed  to  be  fubftantives  and  ad- 
jectives ? 

H. 

Surely.    In  great  numbers. 

Food  ]In  Anglofaxon  pot>;  paet;  are  the  paft  participle  of 
Fat    3the  verb  petoan,  pafcere,  to  feed. 

other  derivation  to  otFer  ;  except  that  Junius  fays — "  Mihi  tamen  Angl. 
"  GULL  non  ita  longe  videtur  abire  a  Scot.  Cul-^e :  morari  blando  fer- 
mone,  palpandoque  deniulcere." 

"  Now  him  withhaldis  the  Phinitiane  Dido 
"  And  cul^eis  him  with  flekit  wordis  fle." 

Douglas,  booke  I.  pag,  34. 

"  And  fche  hir  lang  round  nek  bane  bowand  raith, 
"  To  gif  thaym  fouckj  can  thaym  cul-^e  bayth." 

Douglas,  booke  8.  pag.  266. 

"  The  cur  or  niaifts  he  haldis  at  fniale  auayle 

*'  And  cul^eis  fpanjeartis,  to  chace  partrik  or  quale." 


Milk 
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Milk    7 One  and  the  fame  word  differently  pronounced 
Milch  ^  (either  ch  or  k)  is  the  paft  participle  of  the  verb 
CDelcan,  mulgere. 

Meat — In  Anglofaxon  COaec  (whatever  is  Eaten)  is  the  paft 
participle  of  the  verb  mAtqAn,  CDerian,  edere,  to  eat. 

Mess — Is  the  paft  participle  of  COetrpan,  cibare,  to  furnifli 
meat  or  food.  In  French  Mets;  in  Italian  Mejfo ;  from  the 
fame  verb. 

Scrap — Is  the  paft  participle  of  fcpeopan,  fcalpere,  radere, 
to  fcrape.  It  means  (any  thing,  fomething)  fcraped  off. 

Offal, — The  paft  participle  of  peallan,  Speallan ;  as  Skinner 
explains  it — "  quod  decidit  a  menfa." 

Ort — This  word  is  commonly  ufed  in  the  plural ;  only  be- 
caufe  it  is  ufually  fpokcn  of  many  vile  things  together.  Shake- 
fpear,  with  excellent  propriety  for  his  different  purpofes^  ufes 
it  both  in  the  ftngular  and  plural. 

"  Where  ftiould  he  haue  this  gold  ?  It  is  fome  "poor  frag- 
"  ment,  fonre  flender  ort  of  his  remainder." 

Thnon  of  Atliens.  pag.  94* 

"  The  fraftions  of  her  faith,  orts  of  her  loue, 

"  The  fragments,  Scraps,  the  Bits,  and  greazie  Reliques 

"  Of  her  ore^eaten  faith,  are  bound  to  Diomed." 

Tt^oylus  and  CreJJida.  (pag.  102.) 


Where 
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Where  you  may  obfcrve  Ort.%  Sa-aps,  Bits,  lleliqucs,  all  par- 
llciplcs. 

Skinner  fays — "  Orts,  parum  deflcxo  fenfu,  a  Tcut.  Ortf 
"  quadrans  feu  quarta  pars  :  fort,  olim  quaevis  pars,  feu  porlio." 
— AV'hich  derivation  omits  entirely  the  meaning  of  the  word  : 
for  OUT  is  not  applicable  to  every  part  or  portion  of  a  thing. 

Lye  faj-s— "  Vox  eft,  agro  Devonienfi,  ufitatiffima :  unde 
"  fufpical5ar  per  plerofque  Anglia;  comitatus  diffufam  fuilTe ; 
*'  et  ex  OUGHT  (aliquid)  corruptam,  quod  iis  effertur  ort,  gh 
"  in  u  pro  more  fuo,  mutato.  At  aliter  fentire  caepi,  cum  in- 
"  cidiflbm  in  Hib.  orda,  fragmentum.  Quod  ut  verum 
"  etymon  non  potui  non  ampledti," 

This  groundlefs  derivation  of  Mr.  L^'e,  which  explains  juft 
nothing  at  all,  and  leaves  us  where  we  were,  is  by  Johnfon 
pronounced  moft:  reafonablc :  yet  every  fragment  is  not  an  ort. 

Orts  is,  throughout  all  England,  one  of  the  moft  common 
words  in  our  language ;  which  has  adopted  nothing  from  the 
Irifti,  though  we  ufe  two  or  three  of  their  words,  as  Irifli. 
Orts  is  merely  the  paft  participle  of  the  Anglofaxon  verb 
Ojiettran,  turpare,  vilefacerc,  deturpare.  Oret,  ort  means 
(any  thing,  fomething)  made  vile  or  wortlilefs. , 

Heat  7  In  Anglofaxon  Paer,  JPat,  i.e.  Heated;  is  the  paft 
Hot   ^participle  of  the  verb  JPaetan,  calefacere.    Hot,  as 

a  participle,  is  fufficiently  common :  Heat  is  rarely  fo  ufed. 

Ben  Jonfon  however  fo  ufes  it  in  Sejanus.  A61  3. 

"  And 
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"  And  fury  ever  boils  more  high  and  ftrong, 

"  Heat  with  ambition,  than  revenge  of  wrong." 

Warm — Faejrni,  Feajim,  and  Vyjxmet),  i.  e.  Warmedy  are  the 
paft  tenfe  and  paft  participle  of  the  verb  Fyjiman,  calefacere. 

F. 

What  is  LUKE-WARM  or  lew-warm  ?  For  I  find  it  is  fpoken 
and  written  both  ways.    How  does  it  differ  from  warm  ? 

"  The  beryes  of  iuniper  or  galbanum  beaten  to  powder  and 
"  dronkc  with  luke  warmed  wyne." 

Byrth  of  Mankynde.  fol.  29-  pag.  2. 

"  Ye  maye  ufe  in  the  ftede  of  wyne,  luke  warme  mylkCi'' 

Id.  fol.  38.  pag.  2, 

"  Then  fliall  ye  geue  it  her  with  luke  warme  water." 

Id,  fol.  50.  pag.  1. 

in  the  wynter  with  hote  water,  in  the  fommer  with  luke 
WARME  water." 

Id.  fol.  55.  pag.  1> 

"  Quhare  tlie  vyle  fleure  euer  lew  wakme  was  fpred 
"  With  recent  flauchter  of  the  bliide  newlie  fchede." 

Douglas,  booke  8.  pag.  247. 

"  Befydc  the  altare  blude  fched  and  Jkalit  newe 
"  Beand  lew  wy\RjiE  thare  ful  faftdid  reik." 

Douglas,  booke  8.  pag.  243, 

U  u  Luke 
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Luke  warm  7The  Anglofaxon  FIa3C,  tepidiis  (which  we 
Lew  "WARM  jcorruptly  pronounce  and  write  luke)  is  the 
pall  participle  of  Flacian,  tepere,  tepefcere.  And  lew,  in  the 
Anglofaxon  Dlip  and  D\top,  is  the  paft  participle  of  Phpan, 
7?leopan,.  tepere,  fovere.  Nor  need  we  travel  with  Skinner  to 
the  Greek  Xuu  ;  "  quia  tepor  humores  refolvit  et  cutim  aperit 
Dor  with  Junius  to  x^"^S'>^  from  x^iuuu. 

To  fay  LUKE  or  lew  warm  is  merely  faying  warm-warm. 
And  that  it  is  a  modern  pleonafm,  the  following  paffage  in  tiiei 
third  chapter  of  the  Apocalyps  Avill,  I  think,  convince  you. 

In  the,  modern  Verfion  it  ftands — "  I  know  thy  works,  that 
"  thou  art  neither  cold  nor  hot :  I  would  thou  wert  cold  or 
"  hot.  So  then,  becaufe  thou  art  luke-warm,  and  neither. 
"  cold  nor  hot,.  I  will  fpue  thee  out  of  my  mouth-" 

In  the.  old  verfion,  which  is  called  WicklifFes,  it  is  thus  given. 
— "  I  woot  thy  werkis^  for  nether  thou  art  cold  nether  thou. 
"  art  hote.  1  wolde  thou  were  cold  or  hoot,  but  for  thou  art 
"  lew,  and  nether  cold  nether  hoot,  I  flial  bigynne  for  to 
*'  cafte  the  out  of  my  mouth.'' 

In  the  Verlion  of  Edward  the  fixth,  it  runs  thus — "  I  know 
*^  thy  woikes,  that  thou  art  nether  eolde  nor  hotte :  I  wolde 
"  thou  were  colde  or  hote.  So  then,  becaufe  thou  arte  be- 
"  TWENE  BOTH,  and  nether  cold  nor  hote,  I  wyll  fpewe  thee 
"  out  of  my  mouth," 
3 
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Plough  (a.  s.  ploj  and  plou.)  Is  the  paft  participle  of 
plejjan,  incumbere. 

"  No  man  fendinge  his  hond  to  the  ploug,  and  biholdinge 
"  agen,  is  able  to  the  rewme  of  god/'  - 

Luk.  cap.  ix.  (v,  62.) 

Our  Englifii  verb  To  Tly,  is  no  other  than  plejjan. 

"  Pjieop:  nebeo  himra.  ne  hapecejTC.  ne  trseplejie.  ac  plcj^t 
"  (incumbat)  on  hip  bocum." 

Canones  fub  EdgarOf  R.  64. 

Chill^ 

Cool  (^^  Loiies  Labours  Lojl,  pag.  144.  Shakefpear  ufes  the 
Cold  C"^^^'^  Keek. 

*'  Then  nightly  fmgs  to  flaring  owte 

"  To-whit,  to-who. 

"  A  merie  note, 
"  While  greafie  lone  dO'th  Keek  the  pot." 

On  this  paffage  Dr.  Farmer  tells  us — "  To  Keele  the  pot,  is, 
**  to  cool  ;  but  in  a  partkular  manner :  It  is — To  Jlir  the  pottage 
**■  with  the  ladky  to  prevent  the  boiling  over." 

Mr.Steevens  too  thinks  tha  t  Keek  means  cooling,  in  apdrtkiilar 
manner.  But  his  manner  difters  from  Dr.  Farmer's. — He  fays 
Mr.  Lanibe  obferves,  in  his  notes  on  the  ancient  metrical 
"  hiftory  of  the  battle  of  Floddeh,  that  it  is  a  common  thing 
"  in  the  North,  lor  a  maid  fervant  to  take  out  of  a  boiling  pot 
*'  a  wheen  i,  e.  a  fmall  quantity,  viz.  a  porringer  or  two  of 

U  u  2  ■  i>roth, 
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"  broth,  and  then  to  fill  up  the  pot  with  cold  water.  The 
"  broth  thus  taken  out  is  called  the  Keeling  whctn.  In  this 
"  manner  greafy  loan  Keeled  the  pot," 

That  Mr.  Malone  fliould  repeat  all  this,  is  i\othing  wonderful  ;- 
it  is  p.erfe6bly  to  his  tafte.  But  it  is  really  lamentable,  that 
two  fuqh  intelligent  men  as  Dr.  Farmer  and  Mr.  Steevens 
fliould  expofe  themfelves  thus  egregioufly.  Who,  or  what,, 
informed  them,  that  To  Keele  meant  2o Jiir  with  a  ladle,  oi\.To 
take  out  a  porringer  or  two  ? 

There  are  very  numerous  inftances  of  the  ufe  of  the  word; 
To  Keelf  without  tlie  leaft  allufion  to-  ladles  or  porringers^ 

"  Sende  Eazarus,  that  he  dippe  the  lalle  part  of  his  fyngerr 
in  watir  and  kele  my  tunge." 

Luk.  cap.  16.  (Verfe  24.).; 

"  To  the  louers  Guide  wrote,. 

"  And  taught,  if  loue  be  to  bote,. 

"  In  what  maner  it  fliulde  akele." 

Gower..  lib.  4:.  foh  77:  pag.  2.  col.  fi. 

In  the  Cajiel  of  Helth,  by  Syf  Thomas  Elyot,  Book  3.  fol.  .73^ 
He  fays — "  Onyons,  lekes,  fynally  all  thynges  whyche  heateth: 

to  raoche,  Keleth  to  moch,.or  drieth  to  raoche."  And  Malone 
himfelf  knew,,  that  in  Marfton's  What  i/ou  zcill,.  was  the  following. 

paflTage,:  "  Faith,  Doricus,  thy  braine  boyles  ;  JC^e/  it,  Kceli 

«  it,  or  all  the  fat's  i'  the  fire." 
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Sex  in  the  Vifion  of  Fierce  Floughmarir 
"  Veflure,  from  chevle  to  faue.'' 

Paffus  2.  fol.  4.  pag.  2; 
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"  And  the  carfull  may  crye  and  carpen  at  the  gate 
"  Both  a  hungeriaud^a: furfte,  and  for  chels  quake." 

Paffus.  11.  fol-.  46.  pag,  IV. 

"  Bothe  hungry  and  a  Cale. " 

Paffus.  19.  fol.  103.  pag.  1;. 

And  fyth  they  chofen  chele  and  cheitif  pouertie 
"  Let  them  chewe  as  they  chofen." 

Paffus- 21..  fol.  115.  pag.  V.. 

"  Do  alnxeffe  for  them,  and  by  almes  dede,  by  maffes  fyng- 
jnge,  and  holy  prayers,,  refrefshe  them  in  theyr  pa_)nies,  and: 
-KELE  the  fyre  about  theym." 

Dines  and  Pauper.  9th  comm.  cap.  11.. 

To  KEiE.  fom what  theyr  hygk  corage:" 

Fabian.  Parte  5/  chap.  140: 

In  the  above  inftances  can  there  be  any  employment  for  the^ 
ladle  or  porringer  ? 

In  truth,,  the  verb  To  Keel,  i.  e.  The  Angjofaxon  Eelan^  re- 
frigerarcj,.  is  a  general  term ;  confined  to  and  fignifying  no  par- 
ticular manner.    x\nd  of  this  verb  Eelan ;  ciiikl  (a.  s.  Eele)..-> 
and  COOL  (a.  s.  Lol).are  the  paft  tenfe :  and  Eoleb,  Eol'b,  coldv 
s.  Eeab)  is  the  paft  participle. 
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Nesh  iMinfliew  cleriv.es  nice  from  the  Latin  Nitidus : 
Nice  Jjunius  from  the  French  Mais.    It  k  merely  the 

Anglofaxon  iJnefC,  differently  pronounced  and  written  ;  and  is 

the  paft  participle  of  Vintycvdn,  mollire. 

"  Mine  herte  for  joye  doth  bete 

"  Him  to  beholde,  lb  is  lie  godely  freflie, 

"  It  femeth  for  love  his  herte  is  tendre  and  nesshe." 

Courte  of  Love,  in  Urry's  Edition  of  Chaucer, 

^«  So  that  no  ftep  of  hym  was  fenc  in  the  messiie  fenne  or 
"  more  that  he  pafled  thorougli." 

Fabian.  Parte  6.  chap.  172. 

Sleet — Is  the  paft  participle  yle-to,  j-leeb,  j-leet: ;  of  pean, 
projicere.  And  has  no  connexion  (as  Johnfon  imagined)  witli 
the  Danifli  -SVe^,  which  means  fmooth,  polijlied. 

"  Flying,  behind  them,  fliot 
,  "  Sharp  SLEET  of  arrowy  fhowTS  againft  the  face 

"  Of  their  purfuers." 

Pamdife  Regained,  Book  3.  v.  324. 

Hoar — Anglofax.  t3aj»,  is  the  paft  tenfe  and  paft  participle 
of  l^apian,  canefcere. 

"  They  toke  iiored  brede  in  theyr  fcryppes,  and  foure  wyne 
"  in  theyr  hotels,  and  loded  afles  with  olde  houed  brede  in 
"  olde  fackes." 

3iues  and  Pauper.  2d  comm.  cap.  20. 


Addle 
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Addle  *\Though  Mer.  Cafaubon  and  Junius  would  fend  us 
Ail      (for  ail,  ta  aXuuv^  meerore  affici,  or  to  aXysiv  dolere  ; 
Idle     ^and  for  idle»  to  ufixo?,  nugae ;  and  for  ill,  to  the 
III        ;Greek  /XXo?,  ftrabo  ;  or  even  to  the  Hebrew;  I  am 
perfuaded  that  thefe  are  only  one  word,  differently  pronounced 
and  written  :  and  that  it  is  the  pall  participle  of  the  Anglofaxon. 
verb  Sit)lian,  segrotare,  exinanire,  irritum  facere,  corrunipere. 

"  If  you  loue  an  addle  egge,  as  well  as  you  loue  an  idl^ 
**  head,  you  would  eate  chickens  i'  th'  flielL" 

Tvoi/lus  and  Creffida. 

Addle  pated,  and  addle  brained,  are  common  expreflions.. 

"  You  faid  that  idle  weeds  are  fafl,  in  growth/' 

Richard  3d.  pag.  186^ 

III  weids  waxes  weil." 

Ray's  Scottifh  Proverbs,  pag.  295. 

Addle  becomes  ail,  as  idle  becomes  ill  by  Aiding  over 
the  D  in  pranunciation» 

Dam  7The  paft  participle  of  the  A.  Saxon  verb  Dseman,. 
DuMB^Demman,  obturare,  obftruere.  To  Dam. 

"  No^  will  I  DAM  up  this  thy  yawning  mouth: 
"  For  twallowi«g  the  treafure  of  the  realm." 

£d  Part.  Henri/  6.  pag.  137.  col.  2^ 

As  we  have  already  feen  that  Barren  means  Barred ;  and  that 
Blind  means  Blinned  or  Stopped;  fo  dumb  means  obturatumr 
'  ohJlruStwrif, 
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ohftrii&itm.  Dammed.  And  tbereforc  when  tliofe  who  have  been 
i>u  MB  recover  their  fpeech,  their  mouths  arc  faid  to  be  opened  ; 
the  DAM  beuig,  as  it  were,  removed. 

Thotigli  thefe  three  words,  Ban-en,  Blind  and  Dumb  are  now 
by  cullom,  confined  to  their  prefent  relpeftive  apphcation ; 
i,  e.  to  the  womb,  the  eyes,  and  the  mouth;  they  were  origi- 
nally general  terms,  and  generally  applicable ;  as  all  the  other 
branches  of  thofe  verbs,  To  Bar,  'To  Blin,  and  To  Dam,  Hill 
are :  and,  having  all  one  common  meaning,  viz.  ObJlruBioii ;  if 
cuftom  had  ib  pleafed,  they  might,  in  their  application,  very 
fairly  have  changed  places. 

So  when  B.  Jonfon,  in  his  Boetafter,  A61  1.  See.  2.  fays, — 
Nay,  this  'tis  to  have  your  ears  Dam'd  up  to  good  counfell." 

 He  might  have  faid — "  This  'tis  to  have  dumb  ears;  or, 

■"  ears  Dumb  to  good  counfell." 

In  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  pag.  344.  Shakefpear  Avrites, 
"  So  he  nodded, 

"  And  foberly  did  mount  an  arme-gaunt  fteede, 

"  Who  neigh'd  fo  bye,  that  what  I  would  haue  fpoke, 

"  Was  beaftly  dumbe  by  him." 

Mr.  Theobald  here  alters  the  text,  and  inftead  of  dumbe, 
reads  dumb'd.  This  reading  Mr.  Malone  approves,  adopts, 
and  calls  a  correition.  But  there  needs  here  no  alteration. 
Dumbe  is  the  paft  tenfe  of  Daeman,  Demman,  and  means 
Dammed,  i.  e.  ObJiru8led,  or  Hopped.  "  What  I  would  have 

fpoke,  was,  in  a  beaftly  manner,  ob^mdied  by  him." 

9  DumS 
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Dumb  was  formeilj  written  dome  and  dum  ;  without 
the  B. 

"  He  became  fo  confufe  he  cunneth  not  loke 
"  And  as  dome  as  death." 

Vif.  of  P.  Ploughman,  paff.  xi.  fol.  47.  pag.  2. 

"  I  tell  you  that  which  you  yourfelues  do  know 
"  Shew  you  fweet  Caefar's  wounds,  poor  poor  dum  mouths 
And  bid  them  fpeake  for  me." 

Julius  Ccefar.  pag.  122.  col.  2. 

And  Junius,  whofe  authority  may  be  much  better  rehed  on 
than  his  judgment,  tells  us,  and  bids  us  remark  it — "  Quod 
"  in  Cantabrigienfis  publicae  bibliothecaj  codice  mso  melioris 
"  notae.  Matth.  xii.  2^.  Luc.  i.  22.  bum  fcribitur." 

Dull  ]  Dull  (or  as  it  is  in  the  Anglofaxon,  bol)  hebes  ;  is 
Dolt  ^  derived  by  Mer.  Cafaubon  from  hxog,  fervus. 
"  Notiffima  (fays  he)  eft  Ariftotelis  opinio,  hx^sg  effe  a  natura, 
"  qui  fcilicet  Kowcavaa-i  ra  Xoyts  too-htov,  otov  otia-Qoivea-dat,  aXKa,  fxij 
*'  exeiv :  quos  etiam  ad  corporis  minifteria  natos  a  beftiis  ufu 
"  fjuK^ov  TTu^aXXocTjeiv  fancit." 

Skinner  would  derive  dull  from  Dohan,  pati,  fuftinere,  to- 
lerare; — "  Qui  enim  obtufi  fenfus  funt,  injurias  et  quaflibet 
"  vexationes  aequiore  animo  ^atiuntur."  But  dull,  t»o],  is 
the  regular  paft  tenfe  of  bpehan,  lopolan,  hebere,  hebetare. 
And  DOLT,  i.  e.  Dulled  (or  tool-et),  bol'b,  bole)  is  the  paft  .par- 
ticiple  of  the  fame  verb. 
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"  Oh  Gull,  oh  DOLT,  as  ignorant  as  durt." 

Othello,  pag.  337- 

Though  the  verb,  To  Dull,  is  now  out  of  fafliion,  it  was  for- 
merly in  good  ufe^ 

"  I  Dulle  under  your  difciplyne." 

Rom.  of  the  Rofe.  fol.  143.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

"  For  though  the  beft  harpour  on  lyue 

"  Wold  on  the  beft  fovvned  ioly  harpe 

"  That  euer  was,  with  al  his  fyngers  fyue 

"  Touche  aye  o  ftrynge,  or  aye  o  warble  harpe 

"  Were  his  nayles  poynted  neuer  fo  lharpe 

"  It  Ihulde  make  euery  wight  To  dulle." 

Troylus.  boke  2.  foh  168.  pag.  1.  col.  £. 

"  For  felde,  that  in  my  fpirite  Diilleth  me, 

"  Hath  of  endyting  al  the  fubtelte 

"  Welnigh  berafte  out  of  my  remembraunce." 

Complaynt  of  Venus,  fol.  344.  pag.  I.  col.  2. 

"  Myrtli  and  gladneffe  conforteth  men  in  Goddes  feruyce^ 
"  and  heuyneffe  DuUeth  and  letteth  all  maner  lykinges." 

Diues  and  Fauper.  3d  comm.  cap.  18.. 

"  Her  fyght  fliolde  haue  be  derked,  aad  her  herynge 
"  lliolde  haue  Dulled  more  and  more." 

A  Morning  Hemembraunce  of  Margarete  Countejfc  of  Hyche- 
monde.  By  J.  Fyslher,  Bifliop  of  Rochefter.. 

"  Slug-^ 
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"  Sluggyflinnes  Dulleth  the  body." 
"  Sorowe  Dulleth  the  wylle." 

Cajiell  of  Helth.  fol.  44-.  pag.  2.  and  fol.  64.  pag.  2. 

"  As  well  his  lord  may  ftoope  t'  advife  with  him, 
"  And  be  prefcribed  by  him,  in  affaires 
"  Of  higheft  confequence,  when  he  is  DuWd 
"  Or  wearied  with  the  leffe," 

B.  Jonfon.  Magnet ick  Lady.  A6i;  1.  Sce.  -7- 

"  Cunning  calamity, 

"  Thai  others  grofs  wits  ufes  to  refine, 

"  When  I  moft  need  it,  Duls  the  edge  of  mine." 

B.  and  Fletcher.  Honeji  Man's  Fortune. 

Grub  (rK^^B)  The  paft  tenfe  and  therefore  paft  participle 
of  fKAKAn,  fodere. 

Grudge,  written  by  Chaucer  grutche,  gruche,  and  in 
feme  copies  groche. 

"  A  lytel  yre  in  his  herte  ylafte 

"  He  gan  to  grutchen  and  blamen  it  a  lyte." 

Reues  Prol.  fol.  xv.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

*'  At  thende  I  had  the  beft  in  eche  degre 

"  By  fleight  or  force,  or  by  fome  maner  thing, 

"  As  by  contynuall  murmure  or  grutchybtg." 

Wife  of  Bathes  Prol  fol.  56.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

"  What  ayleth  you  to  grutche  thus  and  grone  ?" 

Wife  oj  Bathes  Prol.  fol.  36.  pag.  I.  col.  2. 

Xx2  "^^nd 
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"  And  fayne  the  Pope  is  not  worth  a  peafc 

"  To  make  the  people  ayen  him  GHUCiiji" — or  choche. 

Plowmaiis  Tale.  fol.  99-  pag-  1-  t^ol.  2. 

Mer.  Cafaubon  derives  this  word  from  yoyyv^u,  murmuro. 
MinflieAV,  from  the  Latin  grunnire. 
Junius,  from  y^v^eiv,  hifcere,  mutire. 

Skinner,  from  the  French  Gr?<oer,  brifer.  And  Gruger  from 
cniciari :  "  quia  qui  alicui  invidet,  ahenS,  felicitate  cruciatur." 

S.  Johnfon  will  have  it  either  from  the  French  Gruger,  or 
from  the  Welch  Grugnach,  or  from  the  Scotch  Grimigh,  or — 
rather  from  Grudgeons ! — "  Griidgeom  being  (as  he  fa3's)  the 
"  part  of  corn  that  remains  after  the  fine  meal  has  pafled 
"  the  fieve."  - 

A  GRUDGE  is  the  pad  participle  of  ]2jieopian  (He-hpeopjan) 
l?jieoppan,  De-hpeoppan,  dolere,  ingemifcere,  poenitere. 

Drudge — (Dpoo^,  Dpuje)  The  paft  tenfe  and  paft  parti- 
ciple of  Djieojan,  De-bpeo^an,  agere,  tolerare,  pati,  fufferre. 
Dpeo^enb,  the  prefent  participle. 

Smooth — (fmeeS)  The  paft  participle  of  fme'Sian,  polire, 
planare. 

Junius  derives  this  word  from  (r^«*;,  tr/*6w,  <r^w:  and  Skinner 

from  /ttaJ'o; 

8  Mad 
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Mad     |Is  merely  ClDgerr,  COaeiJ  (d  for  t),  the  paft  tenfe 
Matto  Jand  paft  participle  of  the  Anglofaxon  verb  COeran, 
fomniare,  3b  MetCf  To  Drea?n. 

The  verb,  To  Mete,  was  formerly  in  common  ufe. 

"  I  fell  eftfones  a  flepe,  and  fodainly  me  mette." 

Vif.  of  P.  Ploughinan.  paff.  20.  fol.  103.  pag.  2. 

"  And  eke  I  fayd,  I  Mette  of  him  all  nyght 

"  And  al  was  fals,  I  Z)re?«e</  of  him  right  naugt." 

Wife  of  Bathes  Prol  fol.  36.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

"  And  whan  that  he  in  chambre  was  alone 
"  He  downe  on  his  beddes  fete  him  fette, 
"  And  firfte  he  gan  to  fike,  and  efte  to  grone 
"  And  thought  aye  on  her  fo  withouten  lette, 
"  That  as  he  fatte  and  woke,  his  fpirite  Mete 
"  That  he  her  faugh." 

Troylus.  boke  1.  fol.  159-  pag.  1.  col.  I. 

As  he  fatte  and  woke,  his  fpirite  Mete  that  he  her  faugh/' 
— ^This  I  take  to  be  a  clear,  though  not  a  phyfiological, 
defcription  of  Madnefs. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  phyfiological  inquiry 
concerning  the  nature  of  madnefs  and  of  dreaming  ;  in  order 
to  fliew  the  propriety  of  the  name,  as  I  have  explained  it. 
But  I  may  give  you  a  fliort  extract  from  the  ingenious  obfer- 
vations  on  Infanity,  by  Mr.  John  Haflam.  1798. 


"  Some 
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•  *'  Some  who  have  perfedly  recovered  from  this  difeafe,  and 
"  who  are  perlbns  of  good  underftanding  and  liberal  educa- 
"  lion,  deicribe  the  ftate  they  were  in,  as  refembling  a 
"  Dream." 

And  our  valuable  friend  Mr.  Rogers,  in  his  beautiful  poem, 
The  Fleafures  of  Memory,  has  this  note  ; 

"  When  fleep  has  fufpended  the  organs  of  fenfe  from  their 
"  office,  memory  not  only  fupplies  the  mind  with  images,  but 
"  affifts  in  their  combination.  And  even  in  madnefs  itfelf, 
"  when  the  foul  is  refigned  over  to  the  tyranny  of  a  diftem- 
"  pered  imagination,  flie  revives  pall  perceptions,  and  awakens 
*'  that  train  of  thought  which  was  formerly  moft  familiar." 

The  Italian  matto,  is  this  fame  Anglofaxon  participle 
COaefc,  with  the  Italian  terminating  vowel.  The  decided 
opinion  of  Menage  and  Junius,  that  matto  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  f^aTutog,  is  overruled  in  my  mind,  by  the  confidera- 
tion  of  the  time  when  the  word  matto  was  firft  introduced 
into  the  Italian  language :  for  the  Greek  derivatives,  in  that 
language,  proceed  to  it  through  the  Latin.  And  in  the  Latin 
there  is  nothing  which  refembles  matto. 

Smug  * — Is  the  paft  participle  of  j-maejan,  fmeajan,  deli- 
berare,  ftudere,  confiderare.     Applied  to  the  perfon  or  to 

drefs, 


*  "  E  Uteris  vocis  xoo-jtxof  fieri  potuit  o-jiAoxof ;  atque  inde  Sjjuick.  Sed 
"  Italis  Smoccare  eft  emungere :  quafi  Exmucare,    Ita  nimirum  folent 

"  uti 
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drefs,  it  means  Jiitdkd;  that  on  which  care  and  attention  have 
been  beftowed. 

"  I  will  die  brauely,  like  a  smugge  bridegroom." 

Lear.  pag.  304. 

"  A  beggar,  that  was  us'd  to  come  fo  smug  upon  the  mart."" 

Merchant  of  Venice,  pag.  173. 

"  A  young  smug,  handfome  hohnefs  has  no  fellow." 

B.  and  Fletcher.  The  Pilgrim. 

"  Fie,  Sir,  fo  angry  upon  your  wedding  day  !' 
"  Go,  SMUG  yourfelf,  the  maid  will  come  anon." 

B..  and  Fletcher.  Women  Pleas' d.. 

"  Go  in,  and  drefs  youifelf  smug,-  and  leave  the  reft 
«  to  me." 

Wycherlj.  Love  in  a  Wood.  AS.  4.  See.  1.. 

Proud  (Anglofaxon  Pj}ur)  The  paft  participle  of  Pj>yrian„ 
fuperbire. 

Sape — Formerly  written,  safee  ;  The  paft  participle  of  the 
verb  To.  Save.. 

"  He  hir  wymple  fonde  blodie, 
"  And  wende  a  beft  had  hir  flayne, 


"  uti  s,  tanquam  praepofitibne  infeparabili,  ex  Se  Latino  ;  quafi  SemuC" 
"  care,  mucum  feparare.  Sed  tarn  multis  non  eft  opus :  cum  facillimai 
"  derivatione  peti  poffit  ex  <j-f*«w„  (t/aew,,  (t/xw,  (r/An;>iw,  abftergo,  detergo." 

Junius. 

''Where- 
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"  Where  as  hym  ought  be  right  fayne, 
"  For  flie  was  saffe  right  befide." 

Gower.  lib.  2.  fol.  56.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

"  Than  his  dyfcyples  fayd  to  cryfte.  Lorde,  who  may  than 
"  be  save/' 

Diues  and  Pauper.  Of  Holy  JPoii^rte.  cap.  5. 

Low  ") 

LowNv  (in  Dutch  Laag)  is  the  paft  participle  of 
LowT^^^^  Anglofaxon  verb  LiC3an,  jacere,  cubare. 

Of  this  paft  tenfe  (according  to  their  common  cuftom)  owr 
anceftors  made  the  verb  To  Low  :  or  to  make  Lorn. 

"  Fortune  hath  euer  be  muable 
"  And  maie  no  while  ftonde  ftable 
"  For  nowe  it  hieth,  nowe  it  Loweth." 

Gower.  lib.  8.  fol.  177.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

"  The  god  of  Loue,  ah  benedicite, 

"  Howe  mighty  and  howe  great  a  lorde  is  he. 

"  For  he  can  make  of  lowe  hertes  hye, 

"  And  of  hye  lowe. 

"  He  can  make  within  a  lytel  flounde 

"  Of  ficke  folke,  hole,  freslhe  and  founde, 

"  And  of  hole  he  can  make  feke. 

"  Shortly  . al  that  euer  he  wol  he  may, 

"  Agaynft  hym  dare  no  wyght  fay  nay, 

"  For  he  can  glad  and  greue  whom  hym  lyketh, 

"  And  who  that  he  wol,  he  loaveth  or  fi/keth." 

Ciidcowe  and  Nyghtyngak.  fol.  '350.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

"  The 
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"  The  prayer  of  hym  that  lowtjth  hym  in  his  prayer, 
Thyrleth  the  clowdes." 

Diues  and  Pauper.  1ft  comm.  cap.  15. 

"  Whan  he  is  waxen  and  roted  in  pryde  and  in  myfule  of 
lyuynge,  it  is  full  harde  to  lowe  hym  or  to  amende  hym." 

Id.  4th  comm.  cap.  10. 

"  They  lyue  forth  in  pryde  and  not  lowe  them  to  God,  ne 
'*  pray  to  God  for  helpe." 

Id.  5th  comm.  cap.  5. 

"  For  al  this  Adam  repented  hym  not,  ne  vvolde  axe  mercy, 
"  ne  LOWE  him." 

Id.  6th  comm.  cap.  25. 

Of  this  verb  To  Low,  the  paft  participle  is  indifferently 
either  Low-en,  Low'n,  lown;  or  Low-ed,  Lozv'd,  lowt, 
(t  for  D.) 

"  We  fhould  have  both  Lord  and  lowkt,  if  the  peeuifli 
baggage  would  but  giue  way  to  cuftomers.'' 

Pericles  Pr.  of  Tyre.  Ad  4.  See.  G. 

"  I  haue  belyed  a  lady, 

"  The  princeffe  of  this  country,  and  the  ayre  on't 

"  Reuengingly  enfeebles  me,  or  could  this  carle, 

"  A  very  drudge  of  natures,  haue  fubdu'de  me 

"  In  my  profeffion  ?  Knighthoods  and  Honors  (borne 

"  As  I  weare  mine)  are  titles  "but  of  fcorne. 

"  If  that  thy  gentry  (Britaine^  go  before 

"  This  LOWT,  as  he  exceeds  our  lords,  the  oddes 

"  Is,  that  we  fcarfe  are  men,  and  you  are  goddcs." 

CyinbcUne.  pag.  392.  col.  1. 
Yy  You 
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You  will  obferve  that,  of  this  participle  lowt,  we  have 
asain  made  another  verb,  viz.  To  Lowty  To  do,  or  To  bear 
one's  felf,  as  the  Lozvcd  perfon,  i.  e.  the  lowt,  does. 


Slack 

Slouch 

Slough 

Slug 

Slow 

Sloven 

Slut 


(In  the  x4nglofaxon  j'lasc,  j-Ieac,  floj,  flfcp,  fleap^ 
flap)  Are  all  the  fame  paft  tenfe  and  therefore 
>pail  participle  (differently  pronounced  and  written) 
of  the  Anglofaxon  verb  j-leacian,  j-leacjum,  flaciaa 
(a  broad)  tardare,  remittere,  relaxare,  pigrefcere^ 


"  The  nobleft  of  the  Greekes  that  there  were 
"  Upon  her  Ihuldcrs  caryed  the  bere 
"  With  SLAKE  pace." 

Kni/ghtes  Tale.  foL  10.  pag.  2.  col^^^ 

Slouch,  flaec  (ch  for  ic)  i.  e.  a Jlbw  (pace.) 

Slough,  floj — — (gh  for  en)  i.  e.JIow  (water). 

Slug,  flo-^ — — (g  for  k)  i.  e.Jlow  (reptile.) 

Slow       flap  (w  for  g.) 

Such  changes  of  proaunciation  are  perpetual  and  uniform! 
throughout  the  whole  language. 

Slow-en,  slouen,  sloven;  and  slow-ed,  slow'd,  sLotr», 
SLOUT,  SLUT  ;  are  the  paft  participles  of  the  verb,  j-lapian,  Tq- 
Slow,  i.  e.  To  make  Slozi?,  or  caufe  to  be  Sloze.    There-  is  no 
9  reafon. 
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reafon,  but  the  faftiion,  for  the  diftindion  which  is  at  prefent 
made  between  sloveist  and  slut,  by  applying  the  former  of 
tliefe  words  to  males  only,  and  the  latter  only  to  females  :  and 
we  are  fure  that  diftin^lion  did  not  prevail  formerly :  for 
Gower  and  Chaucer  apply  slut  to  males. 

*'  Among  thefe  other  of  sloutes  kinde 

"  Which  all  labour  fet  behinde, 

"  And  hateth  all  befines, 

"  There  is  yet  one,  which  Idelnes 

"  Is  cleped. 

"  In  wynter  doth  he  nought  fbr  colde, 
"  In  fomer  raaie  he  nought  for  hete, 
*'  So  whether  that  he  frefe  or  fwetci 
"  Or  be  he  in,  or  be  he  out 

He  woli  ben  ydell  all  about  i 
"  For  he  ne  woll  no  trauaile  take 
"  To  ride  for  his  ladies  fake." 

Gowe}\  lib.  3.  fol.  69.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

Why  is  thy  lorde  fo  slotlyche  *,  I  the  pray, 
*'  And  is  of  power  better  clothes  to  bey  ?" 

Frol.  of  Chano7is  Yema7u  fol.  59-  pag.  2.  col.  S, 

Lore — The  paft  participle  of  Laejian,  docere. 

Home — ^J'he  paft  participle  of  J^a^man,  coire. 

Hone— (petrified  wood)  The  paft  participle  of  IJaenan, 
lapidefcere. 


*  Mr.  Urry  reads  slottish;  aud  ]\Ir.  Tyrwhit,  sluttish. 

Y  y  2  I>OAN 
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Loan — The  pad  participle  of  the  Aiiglofaxon  verb  tslaenanv 
Lusnan,  To  lend, .  formerly  written  To  Lcnc. 

"  Yf  a  man  Xewe  awaye  an  other  mannes  good  without 
"  alTcnt  of  hun."  "  In  the  Lcnyngc  he  ufeth  an  other  mannes 
"  good  ayenll  his  wyl/' 

Diues  and  Pauper.  7tii  comm.  cap.  8. 

"  Yf  wynnynge  come  frely  to  the  Lener  for  his  Lenynge 
"  without  couenaunt."  "  Yeue  ye  your  lone  hopynge  noo 
"  wynnynge." — "  The  ufurer  felleth  togydre  the  thynge  that 
"  he  Leneth." 

Diues  and  Paupei\  7th  com.  cap.  24. 
Foam— paem;  the  paft  participle  of  paeman,  fpumare  *. 
Broad 

Board  f  Are  the  paft  tenfe  and  paft  participle  of  Bjascban, 
Brid     ^dilatare,  propalare,  difpalare,  ampliare.. 
Bird  ) 


*  "  FoM^,   quibufdam  videtur   difta  quafi  Vome ;   quod  fit  quafi  ■ 
"  quidam  vomitus  aqucE  violento  motu  concitatae  ac  veluti  ferveatis. 
"  Ubi  notandum  quod  Chaucero  in  AngK  tranfltttione  Boethianae  Con- 
"  folationis,  Vomes  lunt  fpumae. 

"  Setiger  fpumis  humeros  notavit." 

"  The  briftled  Bore  marked  with  Vomes  the  fliulders  of  Hercules." 

Junius. 

Skinner  thinks  pcem  is  from  the  l^dXm  Fumiis.  Spuma  enim  rarefcens 
"  inftar  fumi  vol  nebulae  eft;  certe  proximum  ei  raritatis  gradum 
"  obtinet." 

3  Fowl. 
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EowL.  As  Bil'd,  fo  FOWL,  (a.  s.  pngel,)  by  a  fimilar  but 
not  quite  fo  eafy  and  common  a  metatijefis,  is  the  paft  parti- 
eiple  of  pliojau,  pioljan,  piojlan,  volare. 

Shock — The  paft  participle  of  pcacan,  To  Shake. 

"  And  after  that  himfelfe  he  shoke 
"  Wherof  that  all  the  halle  quoke." 

Gower.  lib.  6.  fol.  139.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 


In  the  dyenge  of  Ihefu  the  erth  groned  and  shore." 

Nycodemus  Go/pell.  chap.  8. 

"  Whan  I  herde  the  commaundement  of  his  worde,  I  trem- 
bled  and  shore  for  drede." 

Nycodemus  GofpelL  chap.  15.. 

"  The  erthe  shore  fo  and  trembled  that  they  Soiike  downe 
«  in  to  helle.'' 

jyiues  and  Pauper.  6th  comm.  cap.  l6. 

The  fterry  heuen  me  thought  shore  with  the  Ihout." 

Skelton.    pag.  57,. 

"  The  frere  aro'fe 

"  But  I  fuppofe 

"  Amaled  was  his  hed 

"  He  SHOKE  his  eaves 

"  And  from  grete  feares 

"  Hfe  thought  hym  well  a  fled.'* 

Sir  T.  Move's  JVorkes.  - 

Doom — The  paft  participle  of  the  Anglofaxon  verb  Deman, 
judicare/ cenfere,  decernere.    To  deem. 

"  Whan; 
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VV'lian  1  Dave  domes,  and  do  as  trouth  teaclieth." 

Fif  of  P.  Ploughmaii.  palT.  \6.  fol.  77.  pag.  1. 

"  Than  fayd  Pilate.  Take  hjm  in  to  3'our  fynagoge  and 
"  Dcme  thare  on  hym  your  lawe." 

Nycodemus  G  of  pell.  chap.  3. 

^'  God  mleth,  Detneth  and  goucrneth  all  mankynde  8cc. — 
"  whoos  DOMES  and  ordenaunccs  pafle  mannes  wytte." 

Dines  and  Fauper.  1ft  comm.  cap.  19- 

^'  None  of  us  can  tel  what  deth  we  be  Demed  to." 

Sir  T.  More.  De  quatuor  novijjimh.  pag.  84. 

Roof — In  theAnglofaxon  JPjiop,  tliepaftparticipleof  Dpaepnan, 
fuftinere. 

IMinfliew,  Junius  and  Skinner  derive  it  from  the  Greek  o^o<pog. 

W6of)  Are  the  paft  tenfe  and  paft  participle  of  Fepan, 
WEFT)texere,  obvolvere,  tegere.    To  Weave. 

Proof  7The  paft  tenfe  and  paft  participle  of  the  verb 
Reproof  SToPreve  and  To  Repreve. 

"  Euery  feruaunt  is  bounden  to  warne  his  lorde  of  the  harme 
"  that  is  done  to  his  lorde  in  his  ofFyce  for  good  fayth  and 
"  faluacyon'  of  his  owne  perfone  &c.  yf  he  can  Preue  them  he 
"  is  bounde  to  telle  them  to  his  lorde,  yf  his  lord  is  pacyent 
"  and  rcfonable  and  not  to  cruell,  and  yf  he  can  not  Preue 
"  them  he  is  not  bounde  to  telle  them." 

Dines  and  Pauper,  2d  comift.  cap.  13. 

"  Com- 
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Commencle  vertues  and  defpyfe  vyces,  Chefe  tmtlie  and 
"  lette  falfehode,  commende  heuen  blyffc,  and  ghooitly  thynges 
"  and  licpreite  pompe  and  pryde  of  this  worlde." 

Diues  and  Pauper.  5th  comm.  cap.  10. 


Breed 
Brood 
Bride 
Brat 


The  paft  participle  of  Bpeban,  fovere. 


Saw — (Any  thing,  fomething)  said.  The  paft  tenfe  and 
paft  participle  of  ffEjan,  Se^an,  Secjan,  dicere,  to  Sat/, 

"  Experyence  accordeth  with  this  sawe  of  the  apoftte." 

Dines  and  Paiipe7\  Of  holi/  pouerfe.  cap.  1. 

*'  By  comon  sawes  of  clerkes  god  in  the  fyrfte  com- 
"  maundement  forbedeth  thre  pryncyjial  fynnes." 

Dines  and  Pauper.  1ft  comm.  cap.  37> 

"  Than  they  that  flial  be  dampned  fliall  faye  a  sawe  of 
**  forowe  that  neuer  £l\alt  haue  ende." 

Dines  and  Pauper.  8th.  comm.  cap.  15. 

'*  Sonoe  doftours  of  Law 

"  Some  learQcd  in  other  saw." 

SMton.  pag^  203. 

"  Yea  from  the  table  of  my  memory 
"  lie  wipe  away  all  triviall  fond  records^ 
"  All  SAWES  of  bookes." 

Hamlet,  pag.  258.. 
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^'  When  all  aloud  the  winde  doth  blow, 
"  And  coffing  drownes  -tlie  parfons  saw." 

Louts  Labours  Lofi.  pag.  14+. 

Tale  ?A  tale,  the  paft  participle  of  the  Anglofaxon 
Re-tail  J  verb  Tcllan;  {omtlhmg  told.    To  fell  by  tale, 

i.  e.  by  numeration,  not  by  weight  or  meafure ;  but  by  the 

number  told.  Retail,  told  over  again. 

Hand  "^Hint,  fomething  taken.  Hand,  that  limb  by 
Hint  \which  things  are  ^a/cevj.  The  paft  tenfe  awl  paft 
Handle  S participle  of  Denran,  capere,  to  take  hold  of. 

"  And  with  that  word,  his  fchcrajtd  fwerd  als  tyte 
"  HvNT  out  of  fcheith,  the  cabyll  in  tua  gan  fmyte." 

Douglas,  booke  4.  pag.  120. 

"  This  fayand  with  richt  hand  has  fcho  hyut 
The  hare,  and  cuttis  in  tua  or  that  i'ciio  ftynt." 

Doug/as.  booke  4.  pag.  124. 

So  handle  or  Hand-del^  is  a  fmall  part  taken  hold  of. 

"  He  would  gladly  catche  holde  of  fome  fmall  hand  ell  to 
kepe  hys  money  faft,  rather  then  help  his  fmndes  in  their 
"  neceftitie." 

Sir  T.  More.    SuppUcaclon  of  Souks,  pag.  330. 

Fang  7Fang,  the  paft  tenfe  ^id  paft  participle  of 
Finger   3 penman,  capere,  prehendere. 

Finger,  i,  e.  penjep,  quod  prehendit. 

Speech 
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Speech — Any  thing  fpokcn,  and  the  faculty  by  which  any 
thing  is  fpoken.  The  paft  tenfe  and  paft  participle  fpa;c, 
fp-asce,  of  fpecan.  To  /'peak.  The  indifFeient  pronunciation 
of  cii  or  CK  pervades  the  whole  language. 

Fetch,  (a.  s.  paec)  Is  the  paft  tenfe  and  paft  participle  of 
peccan,  fraude  acqujrere,  adducere. 

Thack  7 (a.  s.  Dhac)  is  the  paft  tenfe  and  paft  participle 
Thatch  i  of  Decan,  tegere. 

"  Thy  turphie  mountaines,  where  Hue  nibling  flieepe, 
"  And  flat  medes  thetchd  with  ftouer,  them  to  kepe." 

Tempejl.  Aft  4.  See.  1.  pag.  14. 

**  A  w«ll  built  gentleman;  but  poorly  thatcht." 

B.  and  Fletcher.  Wit  without  Money.  AO;  1.  Sc6.  I. 


Lace 
Latch 
Latchet 
Luck 
Clutch 
Clutches. 


Lace  and  Latch  are  the  paft  tenfe  and  paft 
participle  of  Laeccan,  Lfficjan,  Laeccean,  pre- 
hepdercj  apprehendere. 

"  A  ftronger  than  I  ftial  come  aftir  me,  of 
"  whom  I,  kneelinge,  am  not  worthi  to  unbynde 


"  the  lace  of  hife  i\\oon."  Mark.  cap.  i. 

There  cometh  one  mightier  than  I  after  me,  the  latchet 
of  whofe  fhoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  ftoop  down  and  unloofe/' 

Verfe  7.  • 

**  His  hatte  Hinge  at  hys  backe  by  a  lace." 

Pre/,  to  Chanons  Yeomm,  fol,  59,  pag.  1,  col.  «. 

Zz  The 
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The  LATCH  of  a  door,  or  that  by  which  the  door  is  ccatg 
latched,  or  held,  is  often  hkewifc  called  a  catc/i. 

'  If  thou  wilt  be  gracious  to.  do  good  as  tlie  gofpcl  techith, 
"  And  biloue  the  among  low  incn,  fo  flialt  thou  latch  grace."' 
Vijion  of  Pierce  Ploughma)i.  paflus  7.  fol.  34.  pag..2 

"  As  who.  fo  layeth  lynea  for  to  LcUche  foules." 

Vif.  of  P.  Ploughman,  fol  .  9.6.  pag;  1 

"  The  fame- 1  fay  forfoth,  by  al  fuch  prieftes, 
"  That  haue  nether  cunning  ne  kynne,  but  a  crowne  one 
"  And  a  title  a  tale  of  nought,  to  Hue  by  at  his  mifchife 
"  He  hathinioi^  beleue^  I  leue,  to  latch  through  crown- 
"  Cure  than  for  kennynge." 

Vif.  of  P.  PlougJmia?!.  palf.  12.  fol.  57..  pag,  2 

"  And  whah  the  find  and"  the  flefli  forth  with  tlie  worlde 

"  Manacen  behinde  me  my  frute  for  to  Fetche, 

"  Than  liberum  arbitrium  latchetch  the  firft  polante." 

Vif,  of  P.  Ploughman.,  pafl',  17.  fol.  87.  pag.  S 

"  What  Ihepe  that  is  full  of  wulle 

"  Upon  his  backe  thei  tofe  and  puUe 

"  Whyle  ther  is  any  thynge  to  pille.  &c..  .  .. 

"  Whiche  is  no  good  fliepeherdes  dede,. 

And  upon  this  alfo  men  fayn 
"  That  fro  the  Leafe,  Avhiche  is  plaine,. 
"  In  to  the  breres  thei  forcatche, 
"  Here  of  for  that  thei  wolden  lachb 
"  With  fuche  durefle,  and  fo  bereue 
"  That  flial  upon  the  thornes  leue 
,"  Gf  woolj  whiche  the  brere  hath  tore."" 

Gower.  Prol.  fol;  3.  pag;./ 
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"  As  Ouid  in  his  boke  recordeth 

"  How  Polyphemus  whilom  wrought 

"  When  that  he  Galathe  belbught 

"  Of  loue,  whiche  he  male  not  latche." 

Cower,  lib.  2.  fol.  27.  pag.  2.  col,  *. 

Of  love  which  he  maie  not  latche;  "  i.  e.  (fays  Skinner) 
*'  amoris  quem  dhnittere  non  poteft :  amoris  fc.  inextinguibUis. 
*'  a.Fr.  G.  Lafcher,  laxare,  remittere.  Vir  Rev.  di6lum  putat 
"  pro  Catch.  Veium  quoniam  ifte  metaplafmus  nufquam, 
"  quod  fciam,  in  Germ,  et  recentioyibus  dialeclis  occurrit; 
"  niallem  fecundum  etymon  petere  a  Fr.  G.  LaiJJ'er,  relinquere : 
*'  i.  e.  Amor  qui  relinqui  feu  clcmitti  nequit.  Vel  a  Teut.  et 
"  Belg.  Lefchen,  extinguere,  delere :  i.  e.  Amor,  ut  di6lum  ell 
"  fupra,  inei  tinguibilis  et  indelebilis." 

Skinner's  miftake  in  the  etymology  of  the  word,  To  Laichi 
caufed  his  miftake  in  the  meaning  of  the  preceding  lines  ;  in 
wliich  Gower  does  not  fpeak  of  the  love  of  Polyphemus;  but 
of  the  love  of  Galathe,  which  he  befought,  and  could  notgety 
could  not  take  hold  of,  could  not  Latch. 

"  Loue  wyl  none  other  byrde  catche 

"  Though  he  fet  cyther  nctte  or  latche." 

Rom.  of  the  Rofe.  fol.  127-  pag.  2.  col.  2.  ■ 

"  Thre  other  thynges  that  great  folace 
"  Doth  to  hem  that  be  in  my  lace." 

Rom.  of  the  Rofe.  fol.  133.  pag.  1-  col.  2. 

So  are  tbey  caught  in  loues  lace." 

Rom.  of  the  Rofe.  fol.  144.  pag.  1.  gol.  2- 

Z  z  2  "  I'Owa 
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"  Loue  that  hatli  tlie  fo  fafte 

"  Knytte  and  boundcn  in  his  lack." 

•  Rom.  of  the  Rofc.  fol.  l  ii.  pag.  '2.,  coL 

"  I  haiie  words 

"  Tlmt  would  be  howl'd  out  in  the  defert  £t)'re 
"  Wliere  hearing;  lliould  not  latch  them." 

Macbeth.  A- 4.  Sc.  3.  pug.  147- 

Junius,  concupring  with  Minfliew  fa3's — "  Latch,  magnam 
"  videtur  habere  affinitatem  cumi  B.  Letfe  vel  i/(/e,  nexus^ 
"  laqueolus,  quo  aliquid  continetur  ne  excidat.  M.  Cafaubonus 
"  Angl.  Latch  per  metathefiu  profluxifTe  putat  ex  uyuXwv" 

Skinner  and  Lj-e  concur  that  it  is — "  fatis  manifefte  a  Lat. 
"  Laqueus." 

"  Laqueus  Nunnefio  placet  efle  a  Xvyo?,  id  eft,  vitex,  fah.t: ; 
^  lit  mutetur  u  in  a.  Mahm  a  io.r,  quod  fraudera  notat,. 
"  Fefto  telle..    Vel  ab  Hebrajo." 

G.J.  Vojius. 

Ifaac  Voffius  diffents  from:  his  father,  and  fays  it  is — "  om- 

"  nino  II  Khoiof."-  1  am  perfuaded  that  the  Latin  Laqueus 

itfelf  (as  well  as  the  Italian  Laccio)  is  tliis-fame  paft  participle 
Lace  or  Lacj  of  Lceccean,  Lsecjaii. 

Luck  is  derived  by  Minfliew,,  "  a  Xa%o?.  Sbrs,  fortuna.'"'" 
By  Junius — "  a  B.  Gcluck,  quod,  valde  iiffine  eft  Gricco  yXvKv^ 
"  dulce ;  quod  nihil  mortalibus  videatur  fuavius,.  quam  negotia 
"  fua  bene  feliciterque  adminiftrare.  Aliter  de  vocabuli  etynio- 

2'  "  logia 
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"  logia  M.  Cafaubon,  hayy^avu,  fortior,  fortitp  obtineo.  To 
*'  >-otxov,  quod  forte  obtigit.  Inde  Luck  et  Luckie^  Quam- 
"  quain  dubito  utrum  ex  eadem  funt  origine^  et  non  potius 
"  Luckie  fit  ex  XevKog,  eandidus,  albus." 

But  LUCK  (good  or  bad)  is  merely  the  fame  participle,  and 
means  (fometbing,  any  thing)  caught.  Inftead  of  faying  that  a 
perfon  has  had  good  Luck;  it  is  not  uncommon  to  fay, — he  has 
had  a  good  catch. 

Clutch  is  alfo  the  paft  participle  of  Hie-leECceanj  capere, 
arripere. 

"  Is  this  a  dagger  which  I  fee  before  me, 

"  The  handle  toward  my  hand  ?  Come,  let  me  clutch  thee." 

Macbeth.  A.  ±  Sc.  1.  pag.  136.  col.  I, 

"  But  age  Avith  his  ftealing  fteps 
*'  Hath  caught  me  in  his  clutch." 

•  Hamlet,  pag.  277- 

'  So  clutches,  i.  e.  Clutchers  (Gelatchers) :  as  Fangs  andJ 
Fiiigei-s  from  penjan,  and  Ha7id  from  l^enran.  Though  Junius- 
would  perfuade  us  that  they  are—"  Hamatae  atque  adunca^ 
"  feramm  volucrumque  prsedatricum  ungula^ :  B.  Klutfen^ 
"  quatere,  concutere :  item  Klctfen,  gravi  ac  refono  idu  per- 
*'  cuterc."  / 

Hank  "J One  and  the  ^fa me  word,  only  with  a  different 
Haunch  Vfmal  pronunciation,  common  throughout  the 
Hinge     ^language,  either  of  k.  Ch.  or  Ge. 

MLn^lae^T 
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IMinfliew  derives  uauncii  from  ayxvT^o?.  Junius  from  ayKuv ; 
"  quod  non  modo  cubitum,  fed  quenvlibet  flexuni  lignificat:" 
Skinner  from  ayKii :  Menage,  the  Itahan  Ajica,  from  ayxuv : 
S.  Johnfon  fays — "  Hinge  or  Ilingle  Irom  Hangle  or  Ilang."—^ 
I  believe  no  one  ever  before  faw  or  heard  of  Hingle  and  Hangle. 
All  the  three  words  however  are  merely  the  pad  participle  of 
the  verb  Jpanjan,  pendere,  To  Hang. 

To  have  a  hank  upon  anyone,  is,  to  have  a  hold  upon 
him ;  or  to  have  fomething  Hank,  Hanki/d,  Hanged  or  Hung 
upon  him. 

The  HAUNCH,  the  part  by  which  the  lower  limbs  are  Hanhyd 
or  Hanged  upon  the  body  or  trunk.  Hence  qlfo  the  French 
Hanche,  and  the  Italian  and  Spanifli  Anca. 

Hinge — That  upon  which  the  door  is  Hung,  Heng,  Hyng, 
or  Hynge ;  the  verb  being  thus  diiferently  pronounced  and 
■written. 

"  He  HANK  YD  not  the  pidlure  of  his  body  upon  the  croffe 
"  to  teache  them  his  deathe." 

Dedaracion  of  Ghri/le.  By  lohan  Hoper.  cap.  5. 

"  The  fame  body  that  hank  yd  upon  the  crofe.'' 

Id.  cap.  8.  , 

"  And  therwitbal  he  hyng  adowne  hys  heed 
"  And  fel  on  knees." 

Troi/lus.  boke  3.  fol.  178.  pag.  I.  col.  2. 
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*'  Than  Gefmas  the  thefe  whiche  henge  on  the  lefte  fyde 
"  of  our  Lorde  fayd  thus  to  our  Lorde  Ihefu.  If  thou  be 
"  God,  delyuer  bothe  the  and  us.    Than  Dyfmas  that  henge 


*'  Thys  mater  hynge  in  argument  before  the  fpyrytual 
**  iudges  by  the  fpace  of  xv  dayes." 

Fabian,  parte  7-  chap.  243. 

Wake  ")  Are  one  and  the  fame  word,  differently  pronounced 


Watch  3  and  therefore  differently  written.  Though,  ac- 
counted Subftantives  in  conftrucSlion ;  they  are  merely  the  pafl 
participle  of  the  verb  Fecan,  Feccean  ;  vigilare,  excitare,  fuf- 
citare,  expergifci,  folicitarc 

In  the  old  tran{la,tion  gf  the  New  Teftament  attributed  to 
Wicliffe,  we  read, 

"  Aboute  the  fourthe  waking  of  the  nigt/" 

In  the.  modern  tranflation, 

"  About  the  fourtk  watch  of  the  night." 

.    Mark,  chap.  yi.  V.  48. 

Q  "  And 


*'  Abfolon  HENGE  ftylle  by  his  heer.^ 

Diues  and  Pauper.  4th  comm.  cap.  2, 
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*♦  And  coniaundide  the  porter  that  he  wake.  Therefore 
*'  WAKE  ye,  forlbthe  ye  witen  not  Avhanne  the  lorde  of  the 
hous  fhall  come." 

"  And  commanded  tlie  porter  to  watch.  Watch  ye 
"  thcj;efore,  for  ye  know  not  when  the  mailer  of  the  houfe 
*'  Cometh." 

Mark.  chap.  xiii.  V.  34,  35. 

"  And  lie  cam  and  fonde  hem  flepinge,  and  he  feide  to 
Petir.    Symonnt,  llepift  thou,  migteft  thou  not  wake  oon 

"  hour  with  me?  Wake  ye,  and  preie  ye,  that  ye  entre  not 

*'  in  to  temptacion." 

"  And  he  cometh  and  findeth  them  fleeping,  and  faith  unto 
"  Peter,  Simon,  fleepeft  thou?  Couldeft  not  thou  watch  oiie 
**  hour?  Watch  ye  and  pray,  left  ye  enter  into  temptation." 

"^Mark.  chap.  xiv.  V.  37,  38. 

"  And  if  he  flial  come  in  the  fecounde  waking,  and  if  he 
*'  flial  come  in  the  tliridde  wakiissg,  and  flial  fynde  fo,  the 
"  feruauntis  ben  bleffid.  Forfothe  wite  ye  this  thing,  for 
"  an  huibande  man  wifte  in  what  hour  the  theef  fliulde  come, 
'*  fotheli  he  flmlde  wake  and  not  fuffre  his  hous  to  be 
"  mynyd." 

"  And  if  he  fliall  come  in  the  fecond  watch,  or  come  in 
"  the  third  watch,  and  find  them  fo,  bicfled  are  thofe  fer- 
"  vants.  And  this  know,  that  if  the  good  man  of  the  houfe 
"  had  known  what  hour  the  thief  would  come,  he  would  have 
"  WATCHED,  and  not  have  fuffered  his  houfe  to  be  broken 
"  through." 

Luke.  chap.  xii.  V.  38,  39. 

"  The 
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"  The  conftable  of  the  caftell  that  kepith  al  the  wache." 

^Y- 9f  ^'  Ploughman,  paff.  10.  fol.  42.  pag.  i. 

"  Ne  how  that  Arcite  is  brent  to  afhen  colde, 
"  Ne  how  the  lyche  wake  was  holde 
"  All  that  nyght,  ne  how  the  Grekes  play 
"  The  WAKE  playes,  kepe  I  nat  to  fay." 

Knyghtes  Tale.  fol.  xi.  pag.  1. 

"  Al  be  it  fo,  that  no  tonge  may  it  deuife 
"  Though  that  I  might  a  thoufande  winter  tell 
"  The  paynes  of  that  curfed  houfe  of  hell, 
"  But  for  to  kepe  us  from  that  curfed  place 
"  Wake,  and  prayeth  lefu  of  his  grace." 

Freres  Tale.  fol.  42.  pag.  1. 

"  They  nolde  drinke  in  no  maner  wyfe 
*'  No  drinke,  that  dronke  might  hem  make 
*'  But  there  in  abftynence  pray  and  wake 
"  Left  tliat  they  deyden." 

Sompnet's  Tale.  fol.  43. 

"  Saynt  Poule  byddeth  us  wake  in  all  manner  hefyneffe  of 
"  gode  werkes." 

Dines  and  Pauper.  10th  coram,  cap.  6. 

Awake  is  the  fame  paft  participle  of  Fecan,  preceded  by 
a  ;  the  ufual  Anglofaxon  prefix  to  the  paft  tenfe. 

Hence  too,  I  beheve,  the  old  Italian  words  Avaccio  and 
Avacciare ;  which  have  fo  exceedingly  diftrelTed  their  etymo- 
logifts.  The  Italians  not  having  a  w,  and  pronouncing  c  as 
wc  pronounce  ch,  have  made  Avaccio  from  Spajc,  ox  Awatch  ; 

A  a  a  which 
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which  appears  to  me  to  be  its  meaning  in  all  the  paffagcs 
where  Avaccio  is  employed. 

F. 

Though  it  is  not  much  to  our  prefent  purpofe,  I  cannot  but 
notice  a  word  in  our  own  language,  as  little  underftood  by  us. 
I  mean  the  common  nautical  term  avast  :  which  feems  to 
fupply  the  place  of  our  antient  Yare,  Yare.  Skinner  fays,  it 
means — "  Ocyus  faceffe,  hinc  te  proripe,  abi  quam  primum  ; 
*'  vox  nautis  ufitatiffima :  fort,  a  praep.  Lat.  Ab  et  Belg. 
"  Haejien,  feftinare;  q.  d.  Hinc  feftines."  This  is  given  by 
Skinner  only  as  a  conjedlure ;  but  it  is  not. a  happy  one:'  for 
this  Latin  and  Dutch  mixture  makes  but  an  ill-afibrted  Engiifli 
compound.  Apothecaries  often  complain  of  the  phylician's 
want,  of  ikill  in  pharmacy.  S.  Johnfon,  without  even  a  glimpfe 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  fays — "  Avast,  adv.  [from  Bajla, 
*'  Ital.  It  is  enough]  Enough.  Ceafe." 

H.- 

Skinner  and  Johnfon  differing  thus  widely  in  the  import  of 
the  word,  as  well  as  in  its  derivation,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
differ  from  both  ;  and  to  offer  my  conje6lure.  Avast,  when 
ufed  by  feamen,  always  precedes  fome  orders  or  fome  conver- 
fation.  It  cannot  therefore  mean  Abi  quam  primuni.  Hinc  te 
proripe :  neither  can  it  mean  Ceafe.  Enough.  Avast  anfwers 
the  fame  purpofe  as—  Hearkye,  Liji,  A/tend,  Take  heed,  Gala, 
Hola,  or  (as  the  French  ufed  to  begin  the  exercife  of  their 
foldiers)  Alerte.  Like  the  Italian  Avacci,  I  think  it  means — • 
Be  attentive,  Be  on  the  Watch,  i.  e.  awake,  I  do  not  under- 
take to  ftiew  the  gradations  of  the  corruption. 

Pack 
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Of  thefe  words,  S.  Johnfon  fays, 
"  Pack — pacJc^  Dutch." 
*'  Patch — pezzoy  Italian." 
"  Page — page,  French."  * 

This  Dutch,  this  Italian,  and  this  French  derivation  (which 
explain  nothing  ;  and  in  point  of  fignification  leave  us  juft 
where  w«  were  without  them)  he  takes  from  Skinner.  He 
then  proceeds  upon  his  own  bottom. 

Pageant.  Of  this  word  the  etjmologifts  give  us  no  fatis- 
"  fa6tory  account.  It  may  perhaps  be  Payen  Geant,  a  Fagan 
"  Giant;  a  reprefentation  of  triumph  ufed  at  return  from 
*'  holy  wars ; — as  we  have  yet  the  Saracen's  head." 

Undoubtedly  we  have  in  London  the  fign  of  the  Saracen's 
head.  Undoubtedly  Payen  is  French,  and  Geant  is  French : 
but  thefe  words — Un  Payen  Geant^wQve  never  yet  feen  fo 
coupled  in  French.    He  proceeds, 

"  Patch ERY,  Botchery,  Bungling  work,  Forgery.  A  word, 
"  not  in  ufe." 

"  Pageantry,  Pomp.  Show." 

*'  Pish,  interj.  A  contemptuous  exclamation.  This  is 
"  fometimes  fpoken  and  written  pshaw.  I  know  not  their 
"  etymology,  and  imagine  them  formed  by  Chance" 

A  a  a  2  His 
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His  CHANCE  is  not  half  fo  difgufting  as  his  Pai/en  Geant : 
and  it  would  have  been  better  for  his  readers ;  would  have 
faved  hiui  a  little  trouble ;  and  been  no  difgrace  to  his  philo- 
fophjs  if  he  had  at  once  affigned  chance  as  the  common 
caufe  of  all  the  words  in  the  language. 

.  The  word  patch  however  having  been  formerly  applied  to 
men,  and  patchery  to  their  condu6l ;  and  thefe  applications 
of  thofe  words  being  no  longer  in  common  ufe  ;  the  commen- 
tators of  Shakefpear  (in  whofe  writings  they  are  frequent)  were 
compelled  to  inquire  into  the  meaning  of  the  words  patch 
and  patchery. 

"  What  a  py'de  ninnie's  this.    Thou  fcuruy  patch." 

Tempeji.  pag.  12.  col,  I. 

Mr.  Steevens  fays—"  It  fliould  be  remembered  that  Trin- 
"  culo  is  no  failor,  but  a  Jefter,  and  is  fo  called  in  the  ancient 
"  Dramatis  Perfonae.  He  therefore  wears  the  party-coloured 
"  drefs  of  one  of  thefe  characters." 

Mr.  Malone  fays—"  Dr.  Johnfon  obferves  that  Caliban 
"  could  have  no  knowledge  of  the  ftriped  coat  ufually  worn 
"  by  fools  ;  and  would  therefore  transfer  this  fpeech  to  Ste- 
"  phano.  But  though  Caliban  might  not  know  this  cii'cum- 
"  llance,  Shakefpear  did.  Surely  he  who  has  given  to  all 
*'  countties  and  all  ages  the  manners  of  his  own,  might  forget 
"  himfelf  here,  as  well  as  in  other  places." 
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"  S.  D.  Mome,  Malthorfe,  Capon,  Coxcombe,  Idiot,  patciu 
"  E.  D.  What  PATCH  is  made  our  porter?" 

Comedy  of  Errors,  pag.  90.  col.  U 

Mr.  Steevens  fays — "  Patch,  i.  e.  A  fool.  Alluding  to  the 
"  parti-coloured  coats  worn  by  the  licens'd  fools  or  jefters  of 
"  the  age." 

"  A  crew  of  patches,  rude  mechanicals, 

*'  That  worke  for  bread  upon  Athenian  ftals."^ 

Midfummer  Nights  Dreame.  pag.  151.  col.  I. 

What  were  the  Commentators  to  do  here Thefe  were  not 
licenced  Jefters,  in  parti-coloured  coats :  a  crew  of  Jefters  r 
but  rude  mechanicals,  working  for  bread  upon  their  ftalls. 

Johnfon  fays — "  Patch  was  in  old  language  ufed  as  a  term 
of  opprobry  ;  perhaps  with  much  the  fame  import  as  we 
"  ufe  ragamuffin  or  tatterdemalion 

T.  Warton — "  This  common  opprobrious  term  probably 
"  took  its  rife  from  patch.  Cardinal  Wolfey's  fool.  In  the- 
"  "Weftern  Counties,  Crqfs-patch  is  ftill  ufed  for  'perverje^  ill- 
"  matured  fool." 

Steevens — "  The  name  was  rather  taken  from  the  patch'd^ 
"  or  pt/ed  coats  worn  by  the  fools  or  jefters  of  thofe  times." 


*  Thefe  explanatory  words  are  themfelves  thu& crplained  hy  Johnfoii  j. 
"  Ragamuffin — from  Rag,  and  I  know  not  what  elfc." 
*'  T.atterdemalioii — Tatter  and  I  know  not  whaU" 

Tyrwhit 
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Tyrwhit — "  I  fliouJd  fuppofe  patch  to  be  merely  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Italian  Pcizzo,  Avhich  fignifies  properly  a  Fool. 
So,  m  i\\e  Merchant  of  Venice,  Shylock  fays  of  Launcelot — 
The  PATCH  is  kind  enough — after  having  juft  called  him — 
That  fool  of  Hagar's  offspring." 

Malone — "  This  term  lliould  feem  to  have  come  into  ufe 
from,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  fool.  This  I  learn  from 
Wilfon's  Art  of  Hhetorique — "  A  word-making,  called  of  the 
Grecians  onomatopeia,  is  when  we  make  words  of  our  own 
mind,  fuch  as  be  derived  from  the  nature  of  things;  as  to 
call  one  patche  or  cowlson,  whom  we  fee  to  do  a  thing 
fooliflily  :  becaufe  thefe  two  in  -  their  time  were  notable 
fools." — Probably  the  drefs 'which  the  celebrated  patche 
wore,  Avas,  in  allufion  to  his  name,  patched  or  parti-coloured. 
Hence  the  ftage  fool  has  ever  fnice  been  exhibited  in  a 
motley  coat.  Patche,  of  Avhom  Wilfon  fpeaks,  was  Car- 
dinal Wolfey's  fool." 

"  There  is  ten  thoufand — 
^    "  Geefe?  villaine. 
"  Souldiers,  Sir. 
"  What  fouldiers  ?  patch. 
"  What  fouldiers?  Whey-face." 

Macbeth,  pag.  42. 

Steevens  again  fays — "  An  appellation  of  contempt,  alluding 
to  the  py'd,  patch'd,  or  parti-coloured  coats  antiently  worn 
by  the  fools  belonging  to  noble  families." 
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Jolinfon,  Steevens,  AVarton,  and  Malone  affume,  for  the 
purpofe  of  their  explanation,  that  Patched  means  the  fame  as 
pjcd  or  particoloured.  But  this  alTumption  every  hufwife  can 
contradict. 

In  the  following  palTages  of  Shakefpear  can  they  find  any 
pying  ov  jparticolouring  ? 

"  And  oftentimes,  excufing  of  a  fault 

"  Doth  make  the  fault  the  worfe  by  th'  excufe : 

"  As  PATCHES,  fetupon  a  httle  breach, 

"  Difcredite  more  in  hiding  of  the  fault, 

"  Than  did  tlie  fault  before  it  was     patch'' d." 

King  John.  pag.  14.  col.  2. 

They  who  put  patches  on  a  little  breach,  to  hide  it,  are  careful 
that  the  colour  fliall  as  nearly  as  polTihle  refemhle  that  upon 
which  they  put  it. 

"  Other  diuels  that  fugged  by  treafons,  ' 
"  Do  botch  and  bungle  up  damnation, 
"  With  PATCHES,  colours,  and  with  formes  being  fetch't 
"  From  ^xitQx'mg  femblances  of  piety." 

Henry  V.  pag.  75.  col.  1. 

"  Here  is  fucli  Patcherie,  fuch  jugling  and  fuch  knauerie : 
**  all  the  argument  is  a  cuckold  and  a  whore.'' 

Troylus  and  Crejfida.  (pag.  87-) 

"  There's  neuer  a  one  of  you  but  trufts  a  knaue, 
"  That  mightily  deceiues  you, 
"  Do  we,  my  lord  ? 

'    «  I,  and 
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^'  I,  and  you  heare  him  cogge,  fee  him  diffcmhk, 

Know  his  grofle  patcheiiy,  loue  him,  fecde  !um, 
"  Keepe  in  your  bofome,  yet  remaine  affur'd 
"  That  he's  a  made-up  villaine." 

Timon  of  Athens,  pag.  96-  col.  1. 

But  befide  the  words  patch  and  patchery,  Shakefpear 
applies  the  word  pack  in  a  manner  now  almoft  obfolete. 

"  What  hath  bin  feene 

"  Either  in  Ihuffes,  and  packings  of  the  dukes, 
"  Or  the  hard  reine  which  both  of  them  hath  borne 
Againft  the  old  kinde  king." 

Lear.  pag.  9,96.  col.  1. 

Upon  this  paffage  Mr.  Steevens  fays — "  Packings  are  un- 
"  derhand  contrivances.  So,  in  Stanyhurft's  Virgil.  1582. — 
"  With  two  gods  packing,  one  woman  filly  to  cozen." — We 
■"  ftill  talk  of  PACKING  juries." 

"  She,  Eros,  has 

"  Packt  cards  with  Ca?fars,  and  falfe  plaid  my  glory 
Unto  an  enemies  triumph." 

Antony  and  Cleopatra,  pag.  362.  col.  1. 

To  thefe  inftances  from  Shakefpeare  we  may  add  fomc 
others,  written  before  Shakefpeare's  time;  one  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  feventh ;  before  Wolfey  was  a  Cardinal,  or  had 
a  fool. 

"  King  Rycharde  did  preferre  fuch  byfliops  to  biflioprykcs, 
**  as  could  neyther  teache  nor  preache,  nor  knewe  any  thinge 
6  "  of 
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of  the  Scripture  of  God,  but  onety  to  call  for  theyr  tythes 
"  and  duties,  and  to  helpe  to  ferue  his  luftes  and  pleafures  ; 
"  whiche  in  dede  were  not  worthy e  the  name  of  byfliops,  but 
"  rather  of  noughtye  packes  difguifed  in  byftioppes  ap- 
*'  parell." 

Fabian:  Vol.  2.  pag.  343. 

"  Some  haue  a  name  for  thefte  and  bribery, 

"  Some  be  called  crafty,  that  can  pyke  a  purfe, 

"  Some  men  be  made  of  for  their  mockery, 

"  Som  careful  cokolds,  fom  haue  their  wiues  curfe, 

"  Som  famous  witwoldes,  and  they  moche  wurfe, 

"  Som  lidderous,  fom  lofels,  fom  naughty  packes, 

"  Som  facers,  fom  bracers,  fom  make  gret  cracks." 

Skelton.  pag.  15.  Edit.  1736. 

"  I  tell  you  nothing  nowe  of  many  a  noughtye  packe, 
"  many  a  fiecke  and  his  make,  that  maketh  their  ymages, 
"  metinges  at  thefe  holfum  hallowes." 

Sir  T.  Mores  iVorkes.  A  Dialogue  ^-c.  pag.  140. 

Now,  if  you  have  well  confidered  the  ufe  and  fignification 
of  the  words  pack,  patch  and  patchery  in  the  above  dif-- 
fcrent  paffages  ;  I  think  I  (hall  not  fiirprize  you,  when  I  affirm 
that  PACK,  PATCH  (in  both  its  applications^  viz.  to  men  or  to 
clothes)  and  page,  are  the  fame  paft  participle  pac  (differently 
pronounced  and  therefore  differently  written,  with  k,  ch,  or 
ge),  of  the  Anglofaxon  verb  Psecan,  Posccean,  To  deceive  by 
falfe  appearances,  imitation,  refemblance,  femblance,  or  repre- 
fentation  ;  to  counterfeit ;  to  delude  ;  to  illude  ;  to  diffemble ; 
to  impofe  upon.    And  that  pageant  is  (by  a  fmall  variation 
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of  pronunciation)  merely  the  prefent  participle,  Paecceanb,  of 
the  fame  verb. — Pacheandt  Facheant,  Pageant. 

"  I  will  put  on  his  prefence ;  let  Patroclus  make  his  demands 
"  to  me:  You  fliall  fee  the  pageant  of  Ajax." 

Troylus  and  Crejfida» 

"  With  him  Patroclus 

"  Upon  a  lazie  bed,  the  liue-long  day 

"  Breakes  Icurril  jefts, 

"  And  with  ridiculous  and  aukward  a6tion, 

"  Which,  flanderer,  he  imitation  calls, 

"  He  PAGEANTS  us." 

Troylus  and  Crejfida. 

The  ejaculations  pish  and  pshaw  are  the  Anglofaxon  Paec, 
Paeca :  pronounced  pesh,  pesha  (a  broad).  And  are  equi- 
valent to  the  ejaculation — Trumperi) !  i.  e.  Tromperie  from 
Trow  per. 

As  fervants  were  con  temp  tuoufly  called  Harlot^  Varlef,  Valet 
aiid  Knave;  fo  were  they  called  Pack,  Patch  and  Page.  And 
from  the  fame  fource  is  the  French  page  and  the  Italian 

PAGGIO. 

But  if  you  fliall  be  pleafed  rather  to  fuppofe  that  the 
Englifli  word  page  comes  from  the  French,  and  the  French 
from  the  Italian  ;  becaufe  that  is  the  order  in  which  you 
learned  tbofe  languages :  What  will  you  gain  by  fuch  a  fiippc^ 
tition  ?  You  muft  ftill  go  on,  and  inquire  the  meaning  of 
PAGGio.    And  all  the  fatisfadion  you  will  obtain,  will  be; 
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that  fome  will  tell  3'0ii,  it  comes  either  from  the  Latin  Pa^da- 
gium,  or  from  FabeuSj  or  from  the  Greek  Trai?,  or  from  the 
Turkifli  Peik,  or  from  the  Pci-fian  Bagoas.  But  ftill  you  will 
have  made  no  progrefs  :  for  the  meaning  of  any  one  of  thefe 
words  (diftin£t  from  its  application)  they  will  not  attempt  to 
tell  you. 

F. 

If  the  office  of  page  was  an  inferior  llation,  your  etymology 
would  have  more  probability ;  but  you  know  there  is  much 
difpute  upon  that  fubjed; ;  and  that  many  contend,  it  was  a 
poft  of  honour  and  diftiniSlion,  unlikely  to  receive  fo  degrading 
an  appellation. 

H. 

A  page  of  honour,  comparatively  with  other  pages,  was  no 
doubt  in  a  poft  of  honour.  But  of  the  grandeur  of  the  ftatioa 
you  may  judge  by  what  follows. 

"  Sir  knight,  I  pray  thee  to  tell  me  what  thou  art,  and  of 
"  thy  being.  I  am  no  knight,  faid  Sir  Gawaine,  I  haue  been 
"  brought  up  many  yeares  in  the  gard-robc,  with  the  noble 
"  prince  king  Arthur  for  to  take  heede  to  his  armour  and  his 
"  other  aray,  and  for  to  point  his  paultockes  that  belongeth 
"  to  him  fclfe.  At  Chriftmas  laft  hee  made  me  Yeojnan,  and 
"  gaue  me  horfe  and  harneis  and  an  hundred  pound  in  money, 
"  and  if  fortune  be  my  friend,  1  doubt  not  but  to  be  well  ad- 
*'  uanced  and  holpen  by  my  liege  lord.  Ah,  laid  Priamus,  if 
"  his  Knaves  be  lb  kecne  and  fierce,  then  his  knights  be  pafting 
*^  good.    Now  for  the  ki-nges  loue  of  heauen,  whetlier  you  be 
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"  knight  or  hnanry  tell  me  thy  name.  By  god,  faid  Sir  Gawaine; 

now  will  I  tel  the  truth,  my  name  is  Sir  Gawaine,  and  knowen 
"  I  am  in  his  noble  court  and  in  his  chamber,  and  on  of  the 
"  knights  of  the  round  table,  he  dubbed  me  a  duke  with  his 
'*  own  hande,  therefore  grudge  not  if  his  grace  is  to  me  fortune 
"  and  common,  it  is  the  goodnefle  of  god  that  lent  to  me  my 
"  ftrength.  Now  am  I  better  pleafed,  faid  Priamus,  then  if 
"  thou  hadft  giuen  me  all  the  prouince  of  Paris  the  rich,  I 
"  had  rather  to  be  torne  with  wild  horfes  then  any  Varlet 
"  Ihould  haue  wonne  fuch  lots,  or  any  page  or  Tricker  lliould 
"  haue  had  the  price  of  me." 

Hift.  of  Prince  Arthur,  chap.  97- 

"  Our  lyege  lorde  the  kjmg  hath  power  and  fredom,  of  a 
"  PAGE  for  to  make  a  Yoman,  of  a  Yoman  a  Gentylman,  of  a 
"  Genti/lman  a  Knight^  of  a  poore  man  a  grete  Lord,  without 
'*  leue  or  helpe  of  the  planetes." 

Diues  aixd  Pauper.  1ft  comm.  cap.  17- 

Wrest  VThe  paft  participle  of  the  verb  Fpsefran,  torquere, 
Wrist  jintorquere,  2o  fVreJi. 

"  It  caufeth  hertes  no  leiiger  to  debate 

"  That  parted  ben  with  the  wrkst£  of  hate." 

Lyfe  of  our  Ladxf.  pag.  176. 

Wrist,  which  is  the  fame  participle,  was  formerly  called 
Uanbpyjip:.  i.  e.  Handwrifi^  or  Handwreji. 

Grist— (He-pipt))  the  paft  participle  of  Ee-juj-an,  ISe-hjiyfan, 
coutundcre,  conterere,  collidere.    To  Crufh.    To  Crujh  comes 
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from  tlic  fame  verb.   As  does  alfo  the  French  Efcrafer,  Ecrafer. 

i^kisqAn,  rA-hKiSQAN.  ns-rA-hKiSQAN. 

Frame  7 

Form  P^^  participle  of  ppeman,  facere. 

The  Latin  Forma,  by  a  common  tranfpofition,  is  likewife 
from  tlie  fame  verb  :  But  if  this  derivation  fliould  not  pleafe 
you ;  fee  whether  you  will  be  better  off  with  the  Latin  ety- 
mologies. 

"  Forma  ab  antiquo  Formus,  id  eft,  calidus;  quia  ex  calore 
*'  nativo  provenit.  Nonnullis  placet,  ut  xaXov  juxta  Platonem 
"  venit  aTTo  Tn  xuXew,  id  eft,  vocare;  quia  pulcra  hominem  ad 
"  fe  alliciunt:  ita  Formam  efle  ab  o^f^vi;  quia  impetu  quodam 
"  homines  ad  FormcB  amorcm  impellantur.  Sane  fpiritus  afper 
"  crebro  abit  in  p.  Atque  idem  locum  habeat,  fi  Forma  dedu^ 
"  catur  ab  o^xi/,oc,  quod  ab  o^om,  video.  Et  fane  hoc  priori  bus 
"  impenfms  placuit.  Quare  vel  iftud  verum  erit:  vel  xotTot 
*'  fASTudea-iv  fuerit  Forma  ex  Dorico  /^o^cpa  pro  [Ao^(pri,  quod  idem 
"  ac  Forma.  Indeque  Ovidio  Morpheus  di6lus  fomni  vel  filius 
"  vel  minifter;  quod  varias  Formas  in  dormientium  <poiVTu<nx 
"  gignat."  Vojjlus. 

Flaw — The  paft  participle  of  plean,  excoriare,  To  Flay. 

Gleam  jThe  paft  participle  of  a.  s.  Leoman,  Lioman,  De- 
Gloom  ^leoman,  lUe-lioman,  radiare,  corufcare,  lucere. 

"  This  light  and  this  leem  lhal  Lucifer  ablend." 

Vif.of  P.  Ploughman,  paif.  19.  fol.  99-  pag.  1. 

«  o 
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«  d  Cynthia,  if  thou  fliouldeft  continue  at  thy  fulneffe  vScc. 
•*  but  thou,  thinking  it  fufficient  if  once  in  a  moneth  we  enjoy 
"  a  ghmpfe  of  thy  majeftie,  thou  doeft  decreafe  thy  gletnes." 

Endimion.  By  lohn  LUly.  A61  1.  Sc.  1. 

"  I  have  methinks  a  kind  of  fever  upon  me:  a  certain 
GLobMiN^sS  within  me,  doubting,  as  it  were,  betwixt  two 
"  piaffions." 

B.  and  Fletcher.    The  Woman  Haler. 

"  The  field,  all  iron,  caft  a  gleaming  brown." 

Paradife  Regained.  Book  3.  v.  326, 

The  Latin  Lumen  is  the  pall  participle  of  Lioraan. 

LoNG^ — The  paft  participle  of  Lenjian,  extendere,  produ- 
cere.  Nor  can  any  other  derivation  be  found  for  the  Latin 
Longiis  *. 

.Sleeve — a.  s.  j-lyp.  Formerly  called  6ajim-)^hpe :  that  with 
which  the  arm  is  covered  :  The  paft  participle  of  plepan,  induere. 

Sleevelefs  means  without  a  cover,  or  pretence. 


*  G.  I.  Voffius  tells  us — "  LoNGUs  a  Linea  quae  porreCtaeft:  Ita 
"  Ifidorus.  Vol  potius  a  longa  figura  venabuli  aut  lancet,  quam  Graeci 
"  ^eyX""  vocant :  Itia  CEefar  Scaliger.    Item  Petrus  Nunnefius." 

But  Ifaac  Voflius  tells  us — "  Eft  ex  Graeco  cyxo?,  Xaoyxof,  Xoyxo? :  nili 
"  forfan  ex  SoXij^oi;,  iEol.  ^e^^lJ^o^." 

Bed 
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Bed — i.  e.  Stratum.  The  paft  participle  of  Betibian,  fternere. 
Therefore  we  fpeak  of  a  Garden-bed  and  a  Bed  of  Gravel,  &c. 
And  in  the  Anglofaxon  Bebb  is  fometimes  ufed  for  a  table. 

Path — The  paft  tenfe  and  participle  of  Pe^Sian,  concul- 
care,  pedibus  obterere. 

Nest — The  paft  participle  of  Nej-an,  vifere,  vifitare,  to  vifit 
frequently,  to  haunt. 

Grass — That  which  is  grazed  or  fed  upon  by  cattle :  the 
paft  participle  of  Djiapan,  To  Graze. 


Quag — ^The  paft  participle  of  Cpacian,  tremere. 

i; 


Mead  7  a.  s.  COaet)  (i.  e.  CDapefe)  Mowed,  the  paft  parti- 
Meadow  jciple  of  COapan,  metere. 


^A  place  fliut  in  and  fattened,  in  which  birds  are 

Cage  — /    confined.    Alfo  a  place  in  which  malefa6tors 

/    are  confined. 

Gage  — By  which  a  roan  is  bound  to  certain  fulfilments. 

(  By  which  fervants  are  bound  to  perform  certain 
Wages — <     ^    .  ^ 
t  duties. 

'  Gag     — By  which  the  mouth  is  confined  from  fpeaking. 
Keg    — In  which  fifti  or  liquors  are  fliut  in  and  confined. 
Key     — By  which  doors,  &c.  are  confined  and  faftened. 
.Quay  — By  which  the  water  is  confined  and  fliut  out. 

All  thefe  I  believe  to  be  the  paft  participle  of  the  verb 
Caejjian,  obferare. 

From 
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Froiia,  the  fame  AnglofaxQft  verb  are  the  French  Cage^  Gage, 
Gages,  Gageurey  Engage7\  Quai:  the  Italian  Gaggia,  Gaggio^ 
Gabbia ;  and  the  antieat  Latin  Caiarc :  yfhich  have  fo  much 
bewildered  the  different  Etymologifts. 

Grave,  ~ 

<jROVE     Hijiap  and  Djaaep  ferve  equally  in  the  Anglo'faxoa 
Groove   for  grave  or  grove.    Grave,  grove,  groove 
Graft    [are  the  pad  tenfe  and  therefore  paft  participle  of 
Grot       Ilijiapan,  fodere,  infculpere,  excavare. 
Grotto. 

"  But  o  alas,  the  Rhetorikes  fwete 

"  Of  Petrake  fraunces  that  coude  fo  endyte, 

"  And  TuUius,  witli  all  his  wordes  whyte 

"  Full  longe  agone,  and  full  olde  of  date 

"  Is  dede  a  las,  and  pafled  into  fate, 

"  And  eke  my  maifter  Chaucers  r»owe  is  oraue, 

"  The  noble  rethore,,  poete  of  Britaine." 

Lydgate's  Li(fe  of  oUr  Lady.  pag.  ^6. 

"  Eleyne  and  eke  Policene 

"  Hefter  alfo  and  Dido  with  her  chere 

"  And  riche  Candace  of  Ethiope  queue, 

"  Lygge  they  nat  craue  under  colours  grene." 

Lyfe  of  our  Lady.  pag.  \i)7- 

Graft  (fometimes  written  graff)  is  the  fame  paft  tenfe 
tijiap,  with  the  participial  termination  ed.  Graf-ed,  graf'd, 

GRAFT. 
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"  Lille  meruail  it  is  though  enuy  be  an  ungracious  grafe, 
for  it  Cometh  of  an  ungracious  Hocke." 

Sir  T.  More.  De  quatuor  novijfmis.  pag.  85. 


In  GROT,  from  graft  (a  broad)  the  f  is  fuppreffed,  and 
GROTTO  (or  rather  grotta  *)  is  obliged  to  the  Italians  for  its 
terminating  vowel. 


Hell 

Heel 

Hill 

Hale 

Whole 

Hall 

Hull 

Hole 

Holt 

Hold 


All  thefe  words,  now  fo  differently  applied,  are 
merely  the  fame  pail  participle  of  the  Anglofaxon 
verb  t)elan,  tegere :  in  Old  Englifli  To  Hele,  To 
HeaU  or  To  Hil 

"  Nyl  ye  be  bify,  feiynge  what  fliulen  we  ete, 
"  ether  what  Ihulen  we  drynke,  ether  with  what 
"  ftiulen  we  be  hi  lid." 

Matlieu.  chap.  vi.  (v.  31.) 


"  The  litil  fhip  was  hilid  with  wawys." 

Matheu.  cap.  viii.  (v.  24.) 

"  I  was  herborles,  and  ye  gederiden  me,  ether  herbourden 
"  me,  nakid  and  ye  hiliden  me." 

Matheu.  cap.  xxv.  (v.  36.) 

"  lull  men  Ihulen  anfwere,  whanne  feigen  we  thee  nakid 
*'  and  we  hiliden  thee." 

Mathm.  cap.  xxv.  (v,  38.) 


*  Menage  derives  grotta  from  xfVTT*. 
Ccc 


«  And 
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*'  And  thei  entringc  in  to  the  fepulcre  fayen  a  yong  oon 
"  HiLiD  vath  a  white  ftoole  fittinge  on  the  right  half." 

Mark.  cap.  xvi.  (v.  5.) 

"  Forfothe  no  man  ligtinge  a  lanterne  hilith  it  with  a 
"  veffel,  ether  puttith  under  a  bedde,  but  on  a  candilftik." 

Luk.  cap.  viii.  (v.  l6.) 

"  No  man  ligtneth  a  lanterne  and  puttith  in  hidlis,  nether 
"  undir  a  bufshel^  but  on  a  candilftik." 

Luk.  cap.  xi.  (v.  33.) 

"  Forfothe  no  thing  is  hilid  whiche  flial  not  be  fhewid, 
"  nether  hid  that  lhal  not  be  wift." 

Luk.  cap.  xii.  (v.  2.) 

"  Thanne  thei  fliulen  bigynne  to  feie  to  mounteyns,  falle  ye 
"  doun  on  us:  and  to  litil  hillis,  hile  ye  us." 

Luk.  cap.  xxiii.  (y.  30.) 

"  Seie  thou  not  in  thin  herte,  who  flial  ftie  in  to  heuene, 
"  that  is  to  feie  for  to  lede  doun  crift  ?  or  who  lhal  go  doun  in 
"  to  depneffe,  or  helle,  that  is  for  to  agen  clepe  crift  fro  the 
**  dede  fpiritis." 

Romayns.  cap.  x.  (v.  6,  7-) 

*'  Eche  man  preyinge  or  propheciynge,  the  heed  hilid, 
"  defoulith  his  heed,  forfothe  eche  Avomman  preiynge  or  pro- 
'*  pheciynge,  the  heed  not  hilid,  defoulith  her  heed." 

1.  Corinthies.  cap.  xi.  (v.  4,  5.) 

«  That 
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*'  That  in  the  name  of  Ihefu  eche  kne  be  bowid  of  heuenli 
thingis  and  erthly  and  hellis." 

Philippenjis.  cap.  ii.  (v.  10.) 

"  And  for  he  was  of  the  fame  crafte,  he  dwellUde  at  hem 
and  wiougte,  forfothe  thei  weren  of  tenefe6torie  craft,  that 
is  to  make  iiilyngis  to  traueilynge  men." 

Dedis.  cap.  xviii.  (v.  3.) 

"  And  al  the  houfes  bene  hyled  hales  and  chambres." 

Fif  of  P.  Ploug/wian.  paff.  6.  fol.  30.  pag.  I. 

"  And  yet  me  marueiled  more  howe  many  other  birds 
"  Hydden  and  hylden  her  egges  full  derne." 

Vif.  of  P.  Ploughman,  palf.  l2.  fol.  58.  pag.  2-1 

Kind  kenned  Adam  to  knowe  his  priuy  membres 
"  And  taught  him  and  Eue  to  hyll  hem  with  leaues." 

Vif.  of  P.  Ploughman.  paflT.  13.  fol.  63.  pag.  1- 

Lewed  men  many  times  matters  they  appofen 
"  Why  Adam  ne  hilled  not  firft  his  mouth  that  eat  the  apple 
"  Rather  than  his  licham  alowe." 

Vif  of  P.  Ploughman,  parff.  13.  fol.  63.  pag.  2, 

"  What  high teft  thou,  I  pray  the,  hjeale  not  thy  name." 

Vif  of  P.  Ploughman,  paff.  21.  foL  116.  pag.  2. 

As  flie  that  was  not  worthie  here 
"  To  ben  of  loue  a  chambrere. 
"  For  Ihe  no  counfaile  couth  uele." 

Gozver.  Ub.  3.  fol.  52.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 


C  c  c  2 


"For 
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"  For  I  haue  in  you  fuche  a  trifte 

"  As  ye  that  be  my  foule  hele, 

"  That  ye  fro  me  no  thynge  woU  hele." 

Gower.  lib.  4.  fol.  63.  pag.  2.  col,  2. 

*•  She  toke  up  turues  of  the  londe 
"  Without  helpe  of  mans  honde 
"  And  HELED  with  the  grene  gras." 

Gower.  lib.  5.  fol.  105.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

*'  Murdre  is  waltfome  and  abhominable 
"  To  god,  that  fo  jufte  is  and  reafonable 
"  That  he  ne  wol  it  fufFre  healed  to  be, 
"  Though  it  abyde  a  yere,  two  or  thre 
"  Murdre  wol  out." 

Tale  of  the  Nonnes  Prieji.  fol.  89.  pag.  1 .  col.  % 

"  And  fome  men  fain,  that  great  delyte  haue  we 
"  For  to  ben  holde  ftable  and  eke  fecre 
"  And  in  o  purpofe  ftedfaftly  to  dwell 
"  And  nat  bewray  thing  that  men  us  tell, 

But  that  tale  is  not  worth  a  rake  ftele, 

Parde  we  women  can  no  thyng  hele, 

Witneffe  of  Midas,  wol  ye  here  the  tale." 

Wife  of  Bathes  Tale.  fol.  38.  pag.  2.  col.  U 

"  For  which  I  wol  not  hyde  in  holde 
"  No  priuete  that  me  is  tolde, 
"  That  I  by  worde  or  fygne  ywis 
"  Ne  wol  make  hem  knowe  what  it  i^ 
"  And  they  wollen  alfo  tellen  me, 
"  They  hele  fro  me  no  priuyte." 

Romaunt  of  the  Mofe.  fol.  104,  pag,  I.  cor.  /. 

His 
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"  His  brade  fchulderis  wele  cled  and  ouer  iieild 
"  With  ane  young  buUis  hyde  newly  of  hynt." 

Douglas,  booke  11.  pag.  388. 

"  Eneas  houit  ftil  the  fchot  to  byde, 
"  Him  fchroudand  under  hys  armour  and  his  fcheild, 
Bowand  his  hock,  and  ftude  a  lytle  on  heild." 

Douglas,  booke  12.  pag.  4£.7. 

"  And  fyrie  Phlegon  his  dym  nychtis  ftede 
"  Doukit  fa  depe  his  bade  in  fludis  gray, 
"  That  Phebus  roUis  doun  under  hel  away; 
"  And  Hefperus  in  the  Weft  with  hemes  brycht 
"  Upfpringis,  as  fore  rydare  of  the  nycht." 

Douglas.  Prol.  to  booke  15.  pag;  449i 

"  Laye  it  m  a  troughe  of  Hone  and  hyll  it  wyth  lede  clofe- 
^  and  jufte,  and  after  do  bynde  it  wyth  barres  of  iron  in  mofte 
"  ftrongeft  and  fure  wife." 

Fabian.-  Parte  6..  chap.  213. 

Ray  fays — "  To  heal,  to  cover.  Suffex.  As — "  To  hbaii 
"  the  fire. — To  heal  a  houfe.^ — To  heal  a  perfon  in  bed, 
*'  i.  e.  to  cover  them,  ab  a.  s.  t3elan.  To  hide,  to  cover. 
"  Hence,  in  the  Weft,  he  tliat.  covers  a  houfe  with  flates,  is 

called  a  healer  or  heleier.'* 

Ray.  South  and  Eajl  Country  Words,  pag.  78. 

Hell — any  place,, or  fome  place  covered  over  *. 


*  Minlhew  derives  hell  from  EAjf,  lacus — paius. 

Heel 
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that  part  of  the  foot  which  is  covered  by  the  leg  *. 

Hill — any  heap  of  earth,  or  ftone,  &c.  by  which  the  plain 
or  level  furface  of  the  earth  is  covered  -f. 

Hale — i.  e.  healed,  Or  whole. 

Whole — the  fame  as  hale,  i.  e.  covered. — It  was  formerly 
written  hole,  without  the  w. — As,  a  wound  or  fore  is  healed 
or  AVHOLE,  that  is,  covered  over  by  the  (kin.  Which  manner 
of  expreflion  will  not  feem  extraordinary,  if  we  confider  our 
ufe  of  the  word  Re-cover. 

Hall — a  covered  building,  where  perfons  affemble,  or  where 
goods  are  protedled  from  the  weather  J. 

Les  halles  in  French  has  the  fame  fisrnification. 

*'  Ce  font  des  places  et  lieux  publics  couverts  pour  y 
*'  vendre  les  denrees  k  i'abri." — "  In  quibus  tempore  pluviali 


*  Minfliew  derives  heel  from  nnXn,  tumor.  Skinner  from  "  »jXof, 
clavus,  et  fecundario,  callofum  illud  tuberculum  quod  medici  clavtim 

^'  dicuut ;  nos  Angli,  a  Coim  :  fort,  quia  as  hoc  inftar  capitis  clavi  ferrei, 

*'  vol  potius  clavi  morbi,  protuberat." 

f  Hill,  Junius  fays — "  videri  poteft  abfciflum  ex  xoAwm  vel  xsAweof, 
"  Plures  derivarunt  ab  High,  altus." 

X  Hall,  fay  the  etymologifts,  from  the  Latin  Aula  and  the  Greek 
ftuAr.    Junius  thinks  from  "  ahwt,  atrium;  vel  ab  auAw,  quod  fignificat 
oblongum  locum." 

"  omnes 
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"  omnes  mercatores  merces  fuas  mundiffime  venderent." — 
"  Le  lieu  auquel  pour  I'exercice  du  commerce  on  s'affemble 
"  de  toutes  parts,  mefme  es  jours  ordinaires  de  marche,  et 
"  auffi  pour  conferer  et  communiquer." — *'  Domus  quaevis  in. 
"  qua  merces  plurimorum  confervantur." 

The  French  etymologifts  Avere  all  clear  enough  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  word  ;  but  trifled  egregioufly  when  they  foughlr 
its  derivation  from  the  Latin  Aula,  or  Area,  or  Hallus  "  qui 
*'  ({ay  they)  dans  les  loix  barbares  fignifie  Rameau."    Or  from 

the  Greek  aA;a,  aXi<rtx.i,  oiXuv,  ccXug. 

Hull — of  a  nut,  &c.  That  by  which  the  nut  is  covered, 

Hull — of  a  fliip.   That  part  M'hich  is  covered  in  the  water^ 

Hole — fome  place  covered  over*. 

"  You  fliall  feek  for  holes  to  hide  your  heads  in." 

Holt. — Hokdy  Tlol'd^  Holt.  A  rifing  ground  or  knoll  covered' 
with  trees. 

Hold — As. the  Hold  of  a  fliip  :  in  which  things  are  covered;: 
or  the  covered  part  of  a  fhip-j-. 

*  Miafhew  derives  hole  fiiom  KoiAoj,  cavus.  "  AUudit  etiam  (fays- 
*'  Skinner)  aux*^,  lulcus  :  xvxuv,  foffa  feu  convallis  oblonga ;  yuxcx,  lati- 
"  bula  feraruin  ;  Ku\ov,  Ko\ov,  inter  alia,  alvus ;  et  (ptuXto;,  antrum- 

t  SJcinner  has  weUiUlcrcribed  holt  and  hold,  though  he  miffed  their 
derivation.  Hold  of  a  fliip,  he  fays — "  fic  dicitur  contabulatio  navis 
"  infima.,  ubi  penus  navh  co/idilin\"  And  holt— "  Nemus  leu.  arbo- 
"  rum  qaammyis-  de/ifius  confitanim  mu-hitudinem  defignat," 

A  I  cannot 
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F. 

I  cannot  perceive  that  hole  always  means  covered;  though 
it  may  in  the  inllance  you  have  chofen  to  produce.  Cannot 
I  drill  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  this  fliilling  ?  And  then  where, 
will  be  the  covering  ? 

H. 

After  you  have  fo  drilled  it,  break  it  diametrically  :  and 
then  where  will  be  the  hole  ?  Of  the  two  pieces  each  will 
jbave  a  notch  in  it ;  but  no  hole  will  remain. 

A  SHADE  ■\ Which  our  etymologifts  unneceffarily  derive 
A  SHADOW  f  from  the  Greek  o-wa,  mean  (fomething,  any 
A  SHAW  Ahing)  fecluded,  feparated^  retired;  or  (fome- 
A  SHED  3 thing)  by  which  we  are  feparated  from  the 
weather,  the  fun,  &c.  They  are  the  paft  tenfe  and  therefore 
paft  participle  of  j'ceatjan,  feparare,  fegregare,  dividere. 

"  Hantit  to  ryn  in  woddis  and  in  schawis." 

Douglas,  booke  5.  pag.  137. 

Quher  that  the  happy  fpayman  on  his  gyfe 
"  Pronuncit  the  feftuale  haly  facrifice, 
*'  And  the  fat  ofFerandis  did  you  call  on  raw 
'*  To  banket  amyd  the  derne  bliffit  schaav." 

Douglas,  booke  11,  pag.  391* 

Lewd  7 Lewd,  in  Anglofaxon  Laepeb,  is  aVmoft  equivalent 
Lay    3  to  xiucked ;  except  that  it  includes  no  agency  of  in- 
fernal fpirits :  it  means  mijled,  led  ajlrayy  deluded,  impofed  upont 

betrayed 
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defrayed  into  error.  Lew'd  is  the  pad  participle,  and  lay  is 
the  paft  tenfe  and  therefore  paft  participle  of  the  Anglofaxon 
verb  Laepan,  prodere,  tradere,  to  delude,  to  miflead. 

Le\vd,  in  its  modern  application,  is  confined  to  thofe  who 
are  betrayed  or  mi/led  by  one  particular  paffion  :  it  was  antiently 
ajjplied  to  the  profamim  vulgus  at  large ;  too  often  tni/led 
through  ifijnorance. 

F.  . 

Our  word  many  feenis  to  me  a  ftrange  word,  and  its  ufe  in 
our  language  ftill  ftranger.  There  is  nothing  like  it,  I  believe, 
in  the  ufe  of  the  equivalent  words  of  any  other  languages. 
What  is  its  intrinfic  meaning?  Is  it  a  fubftantive  or  an  adjec- 
tive ?  What  is  the  rule  of  its  employment  ?  Dr.  Lowth  is 
extremely  puzzled  with  it :  amongft  other  perplexing  paflages 
he  cites  the  following; 

"  How  Many  a  me fage  would  he  fend." 

Swift,  Verfes  on  his  ozcm  Death. 

On  which,  Lowth  fays — "  He  would  fend  Ma7iy  a  mejjage — 
is  right :  but  the  queftion  How,  feems  to  deftroy  the  unity  or 
collective  nature  of  the  idea  :  and  therefore  it  ought  to  have 
been  expreflfed,  if  the  raeafure  would  have  allowed  of  it,  with- 
out the  Article,  in  the  plural  number, — "  how  Many  mc/Jages" 

H. 

The  bifhop  miftakes  in  one  point.  "  Many  «  7neJ[age" — is 
not  right :  except  by  a  corrupt  cuftom.    There  is  a  corruption 

X)  d  d  here 
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here  in  this  familiar  expreffion ;  Avhich,  not  being  obforved  by 
Lowth,  made  iiim  fupj)ofe  this  a,  to  be  an  Article ;  and  there- 
fore made  him  attempt  to  arrange  the  ufe  of  it,  as  an  Article, 
on  fuch  occafions ;  and  to  reduce  it  to  fome  regularity. 

"  a  made  a  finer  end,  and  went  away,  and  it  had  beenc  any 
"  chrillome  child:  a  parted  eu'n  jufl  betweene  twclue  and 
"  one.  How  now  Sir  lohn  (quoth  I  *)  what  man  ?  Be  a  good 
"  cheare :  fo  a  cryed  out,  God,  God,  God,  three  or  foure 
"  times  :  now  I,  to  comfort  iiim,  bid  him  a  fliould  not  thinke 
"  of  God  :  I  hop'd  there  was  no  neede  to  trouble  hihifelfe  with 
"  any  fuch  thoughts  yet :  fo  a  bad  me  lay  more  clothes  on 
"  his  feet." 

Henry  V.  pag.  75. 

So^  in  page  78  of  the  fame  play,  Gower  fays  to  Flaellen^ 
"  Here  a  comes." 

Sir  T.  More,  as  we  have  feen,  writes — "  Burne  up,  quoth  a."^ 

So  we  fay — John  a  Nokes,  Tom  a  Stiles,  Thomas  a 
Becket,  &c. 


*  Becaufe  the  third  perfon  tiiigular  of  our  Englifli  verbs  is  ufually 
tlefignated  by  eth  or  th ;  many  ignorant  perfons,  afFefting  to  fliew  a 
fuperior  propriety  of  fpeech,  are  lliocked  at  the  exprefiion — Quoth  I — 
as  a  falfe  concord  ;  and  affecledly  depart  from  the  cuftomary  phrafe, 
and  write — Quod  I.  But  Quoth  I,  is  liriftly  accurate  for  faid  /.  The 
th  in  Quoth,  docs  not  dcfignate  the  third  perfon.  The  verb  is  EpeSan, 
aud  it3  paft  tenfe  is  Epo'S  or  Quoth. 

3  In 
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In  all  the  above  paflages  and  in  fimilar  phrafes,  which  are 
common  enough,  a,  by  a  flovenlj  pronmiciation,  ftands  fome- 
times  for  He,  foraetimes  for  She,  and  fometimes  for  Of.  The 
life  of  A  after  the  word  many  is  a  fimilar  corruption  for  Of; 
and  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the  Article  a,  i.  e.  One. 

Inllead  of  this  corrupt  a  after  many,  was  formerly  written 
Of,  without  the  corruption. 

Ye  fpend  a  great  me  any  of  wordes  in  vayne." 

Bp  Gardiner.  Declaration  againji  loije.  fol.  14. 

"  I  haue  fpoken  a  meany  of  wordes." 

Id.  fol.  24. 

And  innumerable  other  inftances  may  be  produced  of  the' 
fame  manner  of  expreffion.  As  for  the  "  collective  nature  of 
"  the  idea;"  that  is  confined  to  the  word  many.  Many  is« 
indeed  a  colkRive  term  :  and  may  therefore  be  preceded  by  the 
article  a;  but  Me/Jhge.  is  not  a  coUeSiive  term.  Therefore  — 
Many  a  meffage,  is  not  right ;  except  by  a  corrupt  cuftom.  It- 
fliould  be — ^"  a  many  of  meffages." 

Many,  is  fuppofcd  by  Lj^e  to  be  derived  from  man; — 
ac  proprie  de  liominum  multitudine  ufiirpatum:"  and  thence, 
according  to  him,  transferred  to  other  things.  But  many  is 
merely  the  j)aft  participle  of  COenjan,  mifcere,  to  mix,  to 
mingle:  it  means  mixed,  or  afjhciated  {^ov  that  is  the.  effe^^J  of 
miring)  fubaud.  company,  or  any  uncerl-ain  and  W'nij)eeified' 
nwnbcr  of  any  things. 


D  tl  (.1  2 
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"  And  in  her  houfe  flie  abode  with  Tuch  HEYUt 
"  As  tyl  her  honour  nede  was  to  holde." 

Troylus.  boke  1.  fol.  137.  pag- 2.  col.  2r- 

"  Nor  be  na  wais  me  lyft  nat  to  deny 
"  That  of  the  Grekis  menye  ane  am  T." 

Douglas,  booke  2.  pag.  41. 

Similar  inftances  of  the  ufe  of  this  word  abound  in  all  our 
antient  authors. 

Lowth  obferves  that  many  is  ufed     chiefly  with  the  wordi 
*'  Great  before  it."    I  believe  he  was  little  aware  of  the  occa- 
lion  for  the  frequent  precedence  o^- Great  before  Man?/ :  little 
imagining  that  there  might  be — a  "Few  many,  as  well  as  a: 
Great  many.    S.  Johnfon  had  certainly  no  fufpicion  of  it  :  for 
he  fuppofes  Tew  and  Many  to  be  oppofite  terms  and  contraries: 
and  therefore,  according  to  his  ufual  method  of  explanation v 
he  explains  the  word  Few,  by — '■^  Not  many."    What  would 
have  been  his  aftonifhment  at  the  following  lines  ?  A  comment 
of  his  upon  the  following  paffage,  like  thofe  he  has  given  on; 
Shakefpear,  muft  have  been  amufing. 

"  In  nowmer  war  they  but  ane  few  men  ye, 
"  Botthay  war  quyk  and  valyeant  in  melle." 

Douglas,  booke  5.-  pag.  153.- 

F. 

Will  this  method  of  yours  affift  us  at  all  in  fettling  the- 
famous  and  long-contefted  paflage  of  Shakefpear  in  the 
Tempeft  ? 

"  Tbefe 
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Thefe  our  adors  - 
^  (As  I  foretold  you)  were  all  fpirits,  and 
"  Are  melted  into  ayre,  into  thin  ay  re  : 
"  And,  like  the  bafelells  fabricke  of  this  vifion, 
*'  The  clowd-capt  towres,  the  gorgeous  pallaces,. 
*'  The  folerane  temples,  the  great  globe  itfelfe, 
*^  YeeLi  all  whicli  it  inherit,  lhall  diffolue, 
"  And,  like  this  infubftantiall  Pageant  faded, 
'*  Leaue  not  a  racke  behind." 

Tempefl.  pag.  15.  coll  1'. 

Many  perfons,  you  know,  and  thofe  of  no  mean  authoritjv 
iflllead  of  racke  read  wreck.  And  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer 
reads  track  :  which  Mr.  Steevens  fays — "  may  be  fupported- 
*'  by  the  following  palTage  in.  the  firft  fcene  of  Timon  of 
Athens" — 

"  But  flies  an  eagle  flight,  bold,  and  forth  on,. 
"  Leaving  no  tract  behind." 

H.. 

The  ignorance  and  prefumption  of  his  commentators  have' 
fliamefully  disfigured  Shakefpear's  text..   The  firft  Fohoj  not- 
withftanding  fome  few  palpable  mifprints,  requires  none  of 
their  alterations.    Had  they  underftood  Englifli  as  well  as  he 
did,  they  would  not.  have  quarrelled  with  his  language.- 

F. 

But  if  RACKE  is  to  remain,  what  does  it  mean 

'*  Rack  (fays  Mr.  Malone)  is  generally  ufed  by  nur  ancient 
writers  for  a  body  of  clouds  failing  along ;  or  rather,  for  the  ■ 

courfe 
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"  courjb  of  the  clouds  when  in  motion.  But  no  inftance  has  jet 
"  been  produced,  where  it  is  ufed  to  fignify  a  jwgle  fmall 
"  fleeting  cloud;  in  which  fehfe  only  it  can  be  figurativel}^  ap- 
"  plied  here.  I  incHne  therefore  to  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's 
"  emendation  ;  though  I  have  not  difturbcd  the  text" 

Dr.  Johnfon  concurs  with  Malone.    He  fays — 

"  Rack  {Racka,  Dutch.  A  track.)  The  clouds  as  they  are 
"  driven  hy  the  wind." 

Though  I  mention  their  opinions,  I  am  not  in  the  leaft 
fwayed  by  their  authority  :  for  Shakefpear  himfelf  gives  a  flat 
contradi6lion  to  their  impufted  fignification  of  rack;  where 
he  fays,  in  Hamlet, 

"  But  as  we  often  fee  againft  fome  fiorme, 
"  A  filence  in  the  heauens,  the  RACKTLjiand J? ill, 
"  The  bold  windes  fpeeckleffe,  and  the  orbe  below 
'  "  As  hulh  as  death." 

.  If  the  R  ACK  E  may  Jland  /till;  it  cannot  be — the  cow fe  of 
"  the  clouds  when  in  motion."    Nor — "  the  clouds  as  they  arc 
driven  by  the  wind." 

Upon  this  pafTage  too,  in  the  third  part  of  Henry  <). 

"  Dazzle  mine  eyes,  or  doe  I  fee  three  fiinnes? 
"  Three  glorious  funnes,  each  one  a  perfeCl  funne, 
"  Not  fcperatcd  with  the  Radiing  clouds, 
Dut  fcuer"d  in  a  palG  clcare-fliining  fkye." 

Xj  pon 
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Upon  this  "paffage  Mr.  Malone  quotes  from  Shakefpear's 
Saimets, 

"  Anon  permits  the  bafeft  clouds  to  ride 
*'  ugly  RACK  on  his  celeftial  face." 

Can  Mr.  Malone  imagine  that — "  ugly  rack" — means  here 
— an  ugly  motion  that  rides  on  the  fun's  face  I 

Upon  the  whole,  What  does  rack  mean  ?  And  obferve, 
you  will  not  fatisfy  my  queftion  by  barely  fuggefling  a  fignifi- 
cation  ;  but  you  muft  fliew  me  etymologically,  how  the  word 
RACK  comes  to  have  the  fignification  which  you  may  attribute 
to  it. 

H. 

You  alk  no  more  than  what  flioukl  always  be  done  by  thofe 
who  undertake  to  explain  the  meaning  of  a  doubtful  word. 
It  furely  is  not  fufficient  to  produce  inltances  of  its  ufe,  from 
whence  to  conje6lure  a  meaning  ;  though  inttances  are  fit  to  be 
produced,  in  order,  by  the  ufe  of  the  Avord,  to  juftify  its 
offered  etymology. 

Rack  is  a  very  common  word,  moft  happily  ufcd  iii'.  the 
Ternpeji ;  and  ought  not  to  be  difplaced  becaufe  the  commen- 
tators know  not  its  meanino-j    If  fuch  a  rule  for  banifliin^ 
words  were  adopted;  the  commentators  themfelves  would,, 
moft  of  them,  become  fpeechlefs.. 


In 
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In  So7igs  and  So7iets  by  tlie  Earl  of  Surrey  and  othei-s,  pag.  '6L. 
we  read, 

"  When  clouds  be  driven,  then  rides  the  racke." 

By  this  inftance  alfo  we  may  fee  that  rack  docs  not  mean 
tlie  courfe  of  tke  clouds  when  in  motion. 

"  Some  time  we  fee  a  clowd  thafs  dragonifb, 
"  A  VAPOUR  fome  time,  like  a  beare,  or  lyon. 
"  That  which  is  now  a  horfe,  euen  with  a  thought, 
"  The  RACKE  dillimes,  and  makes  it  indiftinft 
As  water  is  in  water. " 

Antony  end  Cleopatra,  pag.  362.  col.  \. 

Mr.  Steeyens  fays — "  The  rack  diflimes,  i.  e.  The  fleeting 
"  away  of  the  clouds  deftroys  the  picture/' 

But  the  horfe  may  be  diflimb'd  by  the  approach  of  the 
RACK,  as  Avell  as  by  the  fleeting  away  of  the  clouds  :  For 
RACK  means  nothing  but  Vapour;  as  Shakefpear,  in  a  pre- 
ceding line  of  this  paffagc,  terms  it. 

*'  The  upper  part  of  the  fcene,  which  was  all  of  clouds, 
"  and  made  artificially  to  fwell  and  ride  like  the  rack, 
"  began  to  open  ;  and  tlie  air  clearing,  in  the  top  thereof 
"  was  difcovered  luno." 

•  Ben  Jonfon.  Mafque. 

"  A  thoufand  leagues  I  have  cut  through  empty  air, 
"  Far  I'wifter  than  the  layling  rack  that  gallops 
"  Upon  the  wings  of  angry  winds." 

B.  and  Fletcher.  Women  pleased. 

"  SliaU 
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"  Shall  I  ftray 

"  In  the  middle  air,  and  ftay 
"  The  fayling  rack  ?" 

B,  and  Fletcher.  Faithful  Shephcrdefs. 

"  The  drawin  blade  he  profFeris  thare  and  here 
"  Unto  thai  monftouris  euer  as  thay  drew  nere, 
*'  And  were  not  his  expert  mait  Sibylla 
*•  Taucht  him  thay  war  but  vode  gaiftis  all  tha 
"  But  ony  bodyis,  as  waunderand  wrachis  waift, 
*  He  had  apoun  thame  rufchit  in  grete  haift." 

Douglas,  booked,  pag.  173. 

Upon  this  paffage  the  GlofTarift  of  Douglas  fays — "  wrachis, 
**'  fpirits,  ghq/ls.  We  once  thought  that  it  might  be  a  typogra- 
"  phical  error  for  Wrathis^  ^  and  c,  being  written  the  fame  way 
"  in  the  manufcript.    But  we  thought  fit  not  to  alter  it." 

What  a  mifchievous  fury  have  commentators  and  editors  to 
alter  thofe  words  of  their  author  which  they  do  not  under- 
ftand !  The  GlolTarift  of  Douglas  did  well  here  not  to  yield  to 
his  inclination. 

"  Na  flaw  cours  of  thy  hors  onweildy 

"  Thy  carte  has  rendrit  to  thy  inemye, 

"  Nor  yit  nane  vane  wrechis  nor  gaiftis  quent 

"  Thy  chare  conftrenit  bakwart  for  to  went" 

Douglas,  booke  10.  pag.  339. 

"  Sic  lik  as,  that  thay  fay,  in  diuers  placis, 

"  The  WRACHIS  walkis  of  goiftis  that  ar  dede." 

Douglas,  booke  10.  pag.  341. 

"  Thiddir  went  this  wraych  or  ichade  of  Enee 
"  That  femyt  all  abafit  faft  to  fle." 

Douglas,  booke  10.  pag.  342. 
E  e  e  "  Perfauyt 
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"  Perfauyt  the  mornyng  bla,  wan  and  har, 
"  Wyth  cloudy  gum  and  rak." 

Douglas.  Prol.  to  bookc  7.  pag.  202. 

"  The  brychtnes  of  day 

*'  Inuoluit  all  with  cluddis  hid  away. 

*'  The  rane  and  roik  reft  from  us  fycbt  of  heuin." 

Douglas,  booke  3.  pag.  74* 

"  As  we  may  gyf  ane  fimilitude,  wele  like 
"  Quhen,  that  the  herd  has  fund  the  beis  bike, 
"  Clofit  under  ane  derne  cauerne  of  fianis 
"  And  fyllit  has  full  fone  that  litil  wanys 
"  With  fmoik  of  foure  and  bitter  rekis  ftew  : 
"  The  beis  wythin  affrayit  all  of  new 
"  Ouerthowrt  thare  hyuis  and  waxy  tentis  rynnis, 
*'  With  mekil  dyn  and  beming  in  thare  innis, 
"  Scharpand  thare  ftangis  for  ire  as  thay  wald  ficht : 
.  "  Swa  here  the  laithly  odoure  rais  on  hicht 
"  From  the  tyre  blefis,  dirk  as  ony  roik, 
"  That  to  the  ruffis  toppis  went  the  fmoik, 
'*  The  ftanis  warpit  in  faft  did  rebound, 
"  Within  the  wallis  rais  the  grete  brute  and  found, 
"  And  up  the  reik  all  wod  went  in  the  are." 

Douglas,  booke  12.  pag.  432. 

Quhare  thir  towris  thou  feis  doun  fall  and  fway, 
"  And  llane  fra  ftane  doun  bet,  and  reik  upryfe, 
"  With  llew,  pouder,  and  dult  niixt  on  this  wyfe. 

Douglas,  booke  2.  pag.  59- 

"  Furth  of  his  thrott,  ane  wounderous  thing  to  tell, 
"  Ane  laithlie  fmok  he  yeilkis  black  as  hell, 
*'  And  all  the  hous  inuoluit  with  dirk  rayft, 
"  That  fone  the  ficht  vanyft,  or  ony  wift, 

«And. 
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"  And  EEKY  nycht  within  an  litil  Ihraw 

"  Gan  thikkin  ouir  al  the  cauerne  and  ouer  blaw, 

"  And  with  the  mirknes  inydlit  fparkis  of  fire. 

"  The  hie  curage  of  Hercules  lordHe  fire 

"  Mycht  this  no  langar  fuffir,  hot  in  the  gap 

"  With  haifty  ftert  amyd  the  fyre  he  lap, 

"  And  thare,  as  maift  haboundit  fmokkis  dirk, 

"  With  huge  fope  of  reik  and  flambis  myrk, 

"  Thare  has  he  hynt  Cacus." 

Douglas,  booke  8.  pag.  250. 

"  You  common  cry  of  curs,  whofe  breath  I  hate 

As  REEKE  a  th'  rotten  fennes :  whofe  loues  I  prize 
"  As  the  dead  carkafllss  of  unburied  men, 
"  That  do  corrupt  my  ayre." 

Coriolanus.  Aft  3.  pag.  I9. 

"  A  RECK,  with  us  (fays  Mr.  Ray,  in  liis  preface  to  North 
"  Couiifrij  fVordSi  page  viii.)  fignifies,  not  a  fmoak,  but  a  Steam, 
"  arifing  from  any  liquor  or  moift  thing  heated." 

Rack  means  merely — That  which  is  Reeked.  And,  whether 
written  rak,  wraich,  reck,  reik,  roik  or  reeke,  is  the 
fame  word  differently  pronounced  and  fpelled.  It  is  merely 
the  paft  tenfe  and  therefore  paft  participle,  peac  or  pec,  of  the 
Anglofaxon  verb  pecan,  exhalare.  To  Reek.  And  is  furely  the 
moft.  appropriate  term  that  could  be  employed  by  Shakefpear 
in  this  paifage  of  the  Tempeft:  to  reprefent  to  us,  that  the 
dilTolution  and  annihilation  of  the  globe,  and  all  which  it  in- 
herit, fliould  be  fo  total  and  compleat ; — they  fliould  fo  "  melt 
"  into  ayre,  into  thin  ayre   — as  not  to  leave  behind  them  even 

E  e  e  2  ^  Va^our„ 
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a  Vapour^  a  Steam,  or  an  Exhalation^  to  give  the  flighteft  notice 
tliat  fuch  things  had  ever  been. 

Since  you  feem  to  be  in  no  hafte  to  reply  upon  me,  I  con- 
elude  that  the  explanation  is  fatisfaftory.  And  on  this  fubJeA 
of  fiibaudition  I  Avill,  at  prefent,  exercife  your  patience  no 
farther :  for  my  own  begins  to  flag.  You  have  now  inftances 
of  my  do6irine  in,  I  fuppofe,  about  a  thoufand  words.  Their 
number  may  be  eafily  increafed.  But,  I  truft,  thefe  are  fuffi- 
cient  to  difcard  that  imagined  operation  of  the  mind,  which  has 
been  termed  AhJira3ion :  and  to  prove,  that  what  we  call  by 
that  name,  is  merely  one  of  the  contrivances  of  language,  for 
the  purpofe  of  more  fpeedy  communication. 

F. 

You  have  at  leaft  amufed  me,  and  furniflied  me  with  matter 
for  refle£tion  :  Conviction  dnd  fatisfaCtion  are  plants  of  flower 
growth.  But,  to  convince  you  that  you  have  not  tired  me,  I 
beg -leave  to  remind  you,  that  you  fome  time  fince  aflerted  that 
the  Winds,  as  well  as  colours,  mufl;  have  their  denomination 
from  fome  circumfl;ances  attending  them  ;  and  that  there  mull 
be  a  meaning  in  each  of  their  denominations.  L'Orient  and 
UOccident,  for  infl;ance,  are  intelligible  enough  ;  but  how  is  it 
with  the  other  names  which  all  our  northern  languages  give  to 
thefe  fame  winds 

The  EAST,  the  west,  the  north*  the  south. 
The  French  Ouejl,  Nord,  and  Sud. 

The 
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The  German  Ofi,  Weft,  Nord,  Sud. 
The  Danifli  Oft,  Veft,  Nord,  Siid. 
^  The  Swedifli  Ofter,  Wefter,  Norr,  Soder. 

The  Spanifli  language,  befides  Oriente,  Levante,  Toniente, 
Occidente,  Aquilou,  Septentrion,  and  Medio  dia,  has  likewife  Efte, 
Oefte,  Nord,  Sur. 

What  do  thefemean?  For  when  the  Englifh  etymologiil 
merely  refers  me  to  the  Anglofaxon  Gaj-r,  Fej-r,  NojiS,  SuS,  he 
only  changes  the  written  characters,  and  calls  the  fame  language 
by  a  different  name ;  but  he  gives  me  no  information  Avhatever 
concerning  their  meaning :  and,  for  any  rational  purpofe,  might 
as  well  have  left  me  with  the  fame  words  in  the  modern  Engiifli 
charad;er. 

H. 

Certainly.  It  is  a  trifling  etymology  that  barely  refers  us  to 
fome  word  in  another  language,  either  the  fame  or  fimilar: 
unlefs  the  meaning  of  the  Avord  and  caufe  of  its  impofition  can 
be  difcovered  by  fuch  reference.  And  permit  me  to  add,  that, 
having  once  obtained  clearly  that  fatisfaClion,  all  etymological 
purfuit  beyond  it,  is  as  trifling.  It  is  a  childifli  curiofity,  in 
which  the  undei-ftanding  takes  no  part,  and  from  which  it  can 
derive  no  advantage. 

Our  winds  are  named  by  their  diftinguifliing  qualities.  And, 
for  that  purpofe,  our  anceftors  (who,  unlike  their  learned  de- 

fcendants, 
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fcendants,  knew  tlie  nit^aning  of  words  they  employed  in  dif- 
courfe)  applied  to  tlittn  the  paft  j)articiplc!5  of  four  of  their 
common  words  in  their  own  language:  vi/.  Yjipan,  Fe^an, 
Nyjipan,  and  Seo^an.    Irafci,  Macerare,  C"oar6iaro,  Coqucre. 

East  '^The  paft  participle  of  yjipan  or  leppan,  irafci,  is 
West  fyjij-eb,  yjxyb,  ypfr:  dropping  the  ji  (which  many 
North  ^cannot  articulate)  it  becomes  yfr;  and  fo  it  is 
South  ^much  ufed  in  the  Anglofaxon.    They  who  cannot 

pronounce  r,  ufually  fupply  its  place  by  a  :  hence,  I  fuppofe, 

east,  which  means  angry,  enraged. 

"  The  wynd  Tijjfonyk,  that  is  cleped  Islorth  Eeji,  or  wynd  of 
"  tempeft." 

Dedis.  chap.  27. 

In  the  modern  verfion, 

A  tempeftuous  wind,  called  Euroclydon." 

ABs,  chap,  xxvii.  v.  14 

Macbeth  faj's, 

"  Tliough  you  untye  the  windes,  arid  let  them  fight 

"  Againft  the  churches:  though  the  yestv  waues 

"  Confound  and  fwallow  nauigation  up: 

"  Though  bladed  come  be  lodg'd,  and  trees  blown  downe, 

"  Though  callles  topple  on  dieir  warders  heads: 

"  Tliough  pallaces  and  pyramids  do  dope 

"  Their  heads  to  thfir  foundations:  though  the  treafure 

Of  nature's  germaine  tumble  altogether 
**  Euen  till  deftruClion  ficken." 

Aa*.  pag.  144. 
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"  YceTy  'R'avcs  (fays  S.  JoIjiiljh)  tlmi  is  foaming  or  frothy." 

A  little  matter  however  always  makes  the  waves  frothij,  B«t 
Johnfon  knew  »vhat  the  yeast  of  beer  was ;  (which  comes 
indeed  from  the  fame  verb)  and  the  epithet  Ycjii/  conveyed  to 
liim  no  lironger  idea  than  that  of  fermentation.  But  ypijTY 
heie  is  the  Angloliixou  yr^ij,  lej-ng,  proctllofus,  ftormy,  en- 
raged :  which  much  better  accords  with  Shakefpear's  high- 
charged  defcription  than  the  wretched  aliulion  to  fermenting  , 
beer. 

Fej-et),  Fej-'b,  Fej-r,  or  west,  is  the  pall  participle  of  Fej-anj  . 
macerare,  To  IVet. 

North,  i.e.  Nyppe'S,  or  Nyjip'^,  the  third  perfon  fingular. 
of  Nyi  pan  ;  coar^lare,  conftriiigere.    Nord  and  norr  (as  it  ^ 
is  in  the  other  European  languages)  is  the  pall  participle  of 
the  fame  verb. . 

'*  Frofts  that  conj? rain  tb^  ground,  and  birth  deny  , 
-  "  To  flowers  that  in  its  womb  expelling  lie."' 

Dry  den.  .  Jjircca  re  dux,  . 

In  the  Anglofaxon  Nipp^  or  Nypp'S  is-alfo  the  name  for  a  i 
prifon,  or  any  place  which  norroweth  or  clofely  confines  a  perfon. 

South  is  the  paft  tenfe  and  pall  participle  of  SdoSan,-  co'^.- 
(juere,  To  Seethe*.  . 

Peter  fyftied  for  hys  foode;  and  hys  feliowe  Andrewe,  > 
"  Some  they  Ibid  and  Xome  they  soth,  and  lo  they  liued  both.". 

Vifion  of  Pierce  Ploughman,  palTus  I6.  fol.  81.  pag.  2.  . 

"  Neroo 
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**  Nero  gouerned  all  the  peoples  that  the  violent  wyne 
*'  Nothus  (korcyth  and  baketh  the  brennyng  fandes  by  113-^8  dry 
heate,  that  is  to  fay,  al  the  peoples  in  the  Southe." 

Boccius.  fol.  230.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

Dryden,  whofe  praBical  knowledge  of  Englifli  was  (beyond 
aU  others)  exquifite  and  wonderful,  fays,  in  his  Don  Sebaftian, 

"  Here  the  warm  planet  ripens  and  fublimes 

"  The  well-baked  beauties  of  the  Southern  climes." 

Aft  2.  See.  £. 

I  need  not  notice  to  you  that  the  French,  sud,  and  oui' 
Englifli  word  suds,  &c.  is  the  fame  as  Sod  or  Sodden. 

And  now,  I  fuppofe,  I  ma^  conclude  the  fubje6l;. 


EnEA 
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CHAP.  V. 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

F- 

J  STILL  wifli  for  an  explanation  of  one  word  more;  which, 
on  account  of  its  extreme  importance,  ought  not  to  be 
omitted.    What  is  truth  ? 

You  know,  when  Pilate  had  alked  the  fame  queftion,  he 
went  out,  and  would  not  ftay  for  the  anfwer  *.  And  from  that 
time  to  this,  no  anfwer  has  been  given.  And  from  that  time 
to  this,  mankind  have  been  wrangling  and  tearing  each  other 
to  pieces  for  the  truth,  without  once  confidering  the  meaning 
of  the  word. 

H. 

In  the  gofpel  of  John,  it  is  as  you  have  ftated.  But  in  the 
gofpel  of  Nichodemus  (which,  I  doubt  not,  had  originally  its 

*  See  John  xviii.  38.  "  What  is  Truth  ?  faid  jefting  Pilate ;  and 
"  would  not  ftay  for  an  anfwer."    Bacon's  EJjays, 

F  f  f  ^""11 
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full  lhare  in  the  conveifion  of  the  world  to  chrillianity  =*)  Pilate 

awaits  the  anfwer,  and  has  it.  "  Thou  fayeft  that  I  ain  a 

"  kynge,  and  to  that  I  was  borne,  and  for  to  declare  to  the 
"  worlde  that  who  foo  be  of  trouth  wyll  here  my  worde. 
"  'J'han  fayd  Pylate,  What  is  trouth,  By  thy  worde  there  is 
"  but  lytell  TROUTH  in  the  worlde.  Our  lorde  fayd  to  P}' late, 
"  Underftande  trouth  how  that  it  is  judged  in  erth  of  themt 
"  that  dwell  therin." 

Nychodetnus  Gqfpell.  chap.  2^ 
F. 

Well,  What  fay  you  to  it  ? 

H. 

That  the  ftory  is  better  told  by  John  :  for  the  anfwer  was  not 
worth  the  Haying  for.  And  yet  there  is  fometh.ing  in  it  per- 
haps :  for  it  declares  that  "  truth  is  judged  iii  erth  of  them 
"  that  dwell  therin."  However  this  word  Avill  give  us  no 
trouble.  Like  the  other  words,  true  is  alfo  a  pall  participle 
of  the  verb  tKAhAn,  Tjieopan,  confidere,  to  think,  to  believe 
firmly,  to  be  thoroughly  perfuaded  of,  To  Trow. 

"  Marke.it,  Nuncle.  . 

"  Haue  more  then  thou  llioweft, 

"  Speake  lefle  then  thou  knoweft, 


*  NichodeiTvus  was  the  Patron  Apoftle  of  our  anceftors  the  Anglo- 
faxons  and  their  immediate  del'Gendants;  his  gol'pel  was  their  favourite 
authority:  and  it  was  tranflated  for  their  ufe,  both  into  Anglofaxon  and 
into  old  Enghfli ;  which  trandations  ftill  remain,  and  the  hitter  of  them 
was  one  amongft  tlie  firft  books  printed.  By  Wynkyn  de  Worde.  ^Vnno 
1511. 

"  Lend 
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•  Lend  leffe  then  thou  o weft, 
"  Ride  more  then  thou  goeft, 
"  Learne  more  then  thou  trowest." 

Lear.  pag.  288. 

This  paft  participle  was  antiently  written  trew  :  which  is 
the  regular  pall  tenfe  of  trow.  As  the  verbs  To  Blow,  to  Crou\ 
to  Grow,  to  Know,  to  Throw,  give  us  in  the  paft  tenfe,  Blew, 
Qrew,  Grew,  Kncio,  Threw.  Of  which  had  the  learned  Dr. 
Gil  been  aware,  he  would  not,  in  his  Logonomia  Anglica,  pag.  64, 
have  told  us  that  tru,  ratus,  was  "  verbale  anomalum  of  I 
*'  TROU,  reor." 

Of  this  I  need  not  give  you  any  inftances  ;  becaufe  the  word 
is  perpetually  written  trew,  by  all  our  antient  authors  in  profe 
and  verfe,  from  the  time  of  Edward  the  third  to  Edward  the 
fixth. 

True,  as  we  now  write  it;  or  trew,  as  it  was  formerly 
written  ;  means  fimply  and  merely — That  which  is  trowed  *. 
And,  inftead  of  its  being  a  rare  commodity  upon  earth ;  except 
only  in  words,  there  is  nothing  but  truth  in  the  world. 

That  every  man,  in  his  communicalion  with  others,  fliould 
fpeak  that  which  he  troweth,  is  of  fo  great  importance  to 
mankind  ;  that  it  ought  not  to  furprize  us,  if  we  find  the  moft 
extravagant  and  exaggerated  praifes  beftowed  upon  truth. 


*  Mer.  Cafaubon  derives  TRUE  from  the  Greek  «rp£xijj;  and  ocr^imt 
from  «Tf£»if,  impavidus. 

Fff2  But 
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But  TRUTH  fuppofes  mankind  :  for  whom  and  by  whom  alone 
the  word  is  formed,  and  to  whom  only  it  is  applicable.  If  no 
man,  no  truth.  There  is  therefore  no  fuch  thing  as  eternal, 
immutable,  everlafting  truth  ;  unlefs  mankind,  J'uch  as  they 
are  at  prefent,  be  alfo  eternal,  immutable,  and  everlafting. 
Two  perfons  may  contradict  each  other,  and  yet  both  fjieak 
TRUTH  :  for  the  truth  of  one  perfon  may  be  oppofite  to  the 
truth  of  another.  To  fpeak  truth  may  be  a  vice  as  well  as 
a  virtue :  for  there  are  many  occafions  where  it  ought  not  t(^ 
be  fpoken. 

"  Quantunque  il  fimular  fia  le  piu  volte 
"  Riprefo,  e  dia  di  mala  mente  indicj  ; 
"  Si  trova  pur  in  molte  cofe  e  molte, 
"  Aver  fatti  evident!  benefic}; 
"  E  danni,  e  biafmi,  e  morti  aver  gia  tolte : 
"  Che  non  converfiam  fempre  con  gli  amies 
"  In  quefta,  affai  piu  ofcura  che  lerena,. 
"  Mortal,  vita;  tutta  d'  invidia  piena." 

Orlando  Furiofo.  Cant.  4..  St^  1'.- 

If  trowed  be  the  fingle  meaning  of  the  term  true,.  I  agree- 
that  thefe  and  many  other  ctMifequences  will  follow  :  for  there 
can  be  nothing  trowed  ;  unlefs  there  are  perfons  trowiisiGv- 
And  men  may  trow  differently.  And  there  are  reafons  enough 
in  this  world,  Avhy  every  man  fliould  not  always  know  what 
every  other  man  thinks.  But  are  the-  Gorrefponding  and  the 
equivalent  words  in  other  languages  refolvable  in.  the  fame 
manner  as  true  ?  Does  the  Latin  Fews  alfo  mean  trowed 


H.  It 
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H. 

It  means  nothing  elfe.  Res,  a  thing,  gives  us  Reor,  i.  e.  I  am 
Thing-ed :  Ve-reor,  I  am  ftrongly  Tliinged ;  for  Ve  in  Latin 
compofition  means  Falde,  i.  e.  Valide.  And  Verus,  i.  e.  ftrongly 
imprelTed  upon  the  mind,  is<».the  contracted  participle  of 
Vereor  *.  And  hence  the  djftin<5lion  between  Fere?7'  and  metuere 
in  Latin :  "  Veretur  liber,  metuit  fervus."    Hence  alfo  Revereov.. 

I  am  Thinged !  Who  ever  ufed  fuch  language  before  ?  Why^ 
this  is  worfe  than  reoe,  which  QuinCtilian  (lib.  8.  cap.  3.)  calls 
a  Hanid  word.  Reov^  however,,  is  a  deponent,  and  means> 
I  thinks 

H. 

And  do  you  imagine  there  ever  was  fuch  a  thing  as  a  depo- 
nent verb ;  except  for  the  purpofe  of  tranflation,  or  of  con- 
cealing our  ignorance  of  the  original  meaning  of  the  verb  ?' 
The  doCbrine  of  deponents  is  not  for  men,  but  for.  children 
who,  at  the  beginning,  muft  learn  implicitly,  and  not  be  dif— 
turbed  or  bewildered  with  a  reafon  for  every  thing :  which 
reafon  they  would  not  underftand,  even  if  the  teacher  was. 


*  Voffius  doubts  not.  that  "  Vereor  eft  a  Ve,  id. eft  Valde,  etReor." 
But  he  affirms  that  Verus  is  not  "  a  Ve  valde,  et  reor;  quia  Vera  anir 
"  mum  maxime  afficiant;  fed  ab  tpftf,  hoc  eft,  dicere;  quia  quod  dicitur, 

ejl ;  quodque  e^,  hoc  dicitur  :  ut  hajc  duo  fmt  avno-TptipovTa,  nempe  ia» 
"  fermone  tali,  qualem  effe  convenit." — The  meaning  of  the  verb 
would  here  have  prevented  his  miftake. 

^  *  always^ 
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always  able  to  give  it.  You  do  not  call  T/milc  a  deponent.  And 
yet  it  is  as  much  a  deponent  as  Reor.  Remenibci,  wliere  we 
now  fay,  I  Think,  the  antient  expreflion  was — Me  thinketh,  i.  e. 
Me  Thingeth,  It  Thingcth  me. 

"  Where  fliall  we  fojourne  till  our  coronation? 
"  Where  it  Thinks  beft  unto  your  royall  felfe." 

Richard  3d.  pag.  186. 

For  obferve,  the  terminating  k  or  g  is  the  only  difference 
(and  that  little  enough)  between  Think  and  Thing.  Is  not  that 
circumftance  worth  fome  confideration  here  ?  Perhaps  you  will 
find  that  the  common  vulgar  pronunciation  of  JSIothink,  inllead 
of  Nothing,  is  not  fo  very  abfurd  as  our  contrary  faJIiio7i  makes 
it  appear. 

Bifliop  Hooper  fo  wrote  it. 

*'  Mens  yeyes  be  obedient  unto  the  creatour,  that  they  may 
"  fex)n  THINK,  and  yet  not  another." 

A  Declaracion  of  Chrijie.  By  lohan  Hoper.  cap.  8. 

But  your  queftion  has  almoft  betrayed  me  unaware  into  a 
fubje6l  prematurely ;  which  will  be  more  in  its  place,  when,  in 
fome  future  converfation,  we  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the 
Verb;  and  efpecially  of  the  Verb  Subjiantive  (as  it  is  called)  To 
Be,  £//e,  Exijiere,  Extare,  8cc.  Where  we  muft  neceffarily  can- 
vafs  the  meaning  of  the  words  Thing,  Efence,  Subftance,  Being, 
Real,  &c  *.    And  thither  I  defire  to  refer  it. 

In 


*  Mr.  Locke,  in  the  fecond  book  of  his  Effay,  chap,  xxxii.  treats  of 
True  and  Falfe  ideas :  and  is  much  diltrelTed  throughout  the  whole 

chapter; 
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.  In  the  mean  time,  if  you  reje6l  my  explanation  of  teue  ; 
find  out,  if  you  can,  fome  other  poflible  meaning  of  the  Avord  : 
or  content  yourfelf,  with  Johnfon,  by  faying  that  true  is — 
"  not  Falfe."  And  false  is—"-  not  True."  Fo  fo  he  explains 
the  words. 

F. 

Be  it  fo.  But  you  have  not  anfwered  my  original  queftion.- 
I  aiked  the  meaning  of  the  abftra£l  truth  :  and  you  have 


chapter  ;  becaufe  he  had  not  in  his  mind  any  determinate  meaning  of  the 

word  TRUE. 

In  Seftion  2,  He  fays  "  Bo-th  ideas  and  words  may  be  faid  to  be; 

"  true  in  a  metaphyficaL  fenfe  of  the  word  truth  ;  as  all  other  things, 
"  that  any  way  EXIST,  are  faid  to  be  true;  i.  e.  really  to  be  fuch  as 
"  they  EXIST." 

In  Sea  ion  £6,  He  fays  "  Upon  the  whole  matter,  I  think  that  our 

"  ideas,  as  they  are  confidered  by  the  mind,  either  in  reference  to  the 
"  proper  fignification  of  their  names,  or  in  reference  to  the  reality 
"  of  things,  may  very  fitly  be  call'd  right  .or  wrong  ideas.  But  if 
"  anyone  had  rather  call  them  true  or  false,  "tis  fit  he  ufe  a  liberty, 
"  which  every  one  has,  to  call  things  by  thofe  names  he  thmks  baft." 

If  that  excellent  man  had  himfelf  followed  here  the  advice  which,  in 
the  ninth  chapter  of  his  third  book.  Sea.  16.  he  gave  to  his  difpuling 
friends  concerning  the  word  Liquor  :  If  he  had  followed  his  own  rule, 
prcvioufty  to  writing  about  true  and  false  ideas;  and  bad  determined 
what  meaning  he  applied  to  true,  being,  thing,  real,  right, 
wrong;  he  could  not  have  written  the  above  quoted  fentences :  which 
exceedingly  diitrcls  the  reader,  who  fearches  for  a  meaning  where  there 
is  none  to  be  found! 

attempted; 
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attempted  to  explain  the  concrete  true.  Is  truth  alfo  a 
participle? 

H, 

No.  Like  North  (which  I  mentioned  before)  it  is  the  third 
perfon  fmgular  of  the  Indicative  trow.  It  was  formerly 
written  Trowethy  Trowth,  Trouth,  and  Troth.  And  it  means — 
(aliquid,  any  thing,  fomething)  that  which  one  teoweth.  i.  e. 
thinketh,  or  firmly  believeth  *. 

R 

Here  then  is  another  fource  of  what  has  been  called  ahJlraB 
terais ;  or  rather  (as  you  fay)  another  method  of  fliortening 
communication  by  artificial  fubllantives :  for  in  this  cafe  one 
fmgle  word  ftands  for  a  whole  fentence.  But  is  this  frequently 
employed  } 

H. 

Yes.  Very  frequently.  So,  Befides  North  and  Truth,  we 
have 

Girth — ^That  which  Girdeth,  Gird'th,  Girth. 
Warmth — That  which  Wanneth. 

FiLTii^Whatfoever  Fileth;  antiently  ufed  where  we  now 
{lAy  Dejikth.    See  before  foul. 


*  If  Mr.  Wollafton  had  firft  fettled  the  meaning  of  the  word,  he 
would  not  have  made  truth  the  bafis  of  his  fyftem. 

"  Quhat 
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'*  Quhat  hard  mifchance  filit  fo  thy  plefaud  face  ? 
**  Or  quhy  fe  I  thay  fell  wouadis  r  allace. 

Douglas,  booke  2.  pag.  48. 

"  Caufit  me  behald  myne  owne  childe  flane,  alace, 
"  And  wyth  hys  blude  filit  the  faderis  face." 

Douglas,  booke  2.  pag.  57. 

ft 

Tilth — Any  manner  of  operation  which  Tilkth,  i.  e.  lifteth, 
or  turneth  up,  or  raifeth  the  earth.    See  before  tilt. 

"  For  he  fonde  of  his  owne  wit 

"  The  fyrft  crafte  of  plough  Tillynge." 

Goxver.  lib.  5.  fol.  90.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

i.  e.  The  craft,  of  lifting  up  the  earth  with  a  plough. 

Wealth — ^That  which  enricheth  ;  the  third  perfon  fmgular  . 
of  Felejian,  locupletare,  &c. 

Health — That  which  Healeth,  or  maketh  one  to  be  Hakt 
or  WHOLE.    See  before  hale. 

Dearth — The  third  perfdri  iingular  of  the  Englifli  (from 
the  Anglofaxon  verb  Dejxian,  nocere,  laedere)  To  Dere.  It 
means,  fome,  or  any,  feafon,  weather,  or  other  caufe,  which 
dereth,  i.  e.  maketh  dear,  hurteth  or  doth  mifchief.  ^ 

The  Englifli  verb  To  Dere  was  formerly  in  common  ufe. 

**  No  deuil  lhal  you  Dere,  ne  fere  you  in  your  doing." 

Vif,  of  P.  Ploughman,  paff.  8.  fol.  36.  pag.  2. 

G  g  g  "  Shal 
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"  Shal  no  deuyl  at  his  deathes  daye  Dere  him  a  mite." 

Vif'OfP.  Ploughman.  palT.  8.  fol.  37,  pag.  I. 

"  Shal  neuer  deuil  you  Dere,  ne  death  in  foulc  greue." 

Vif.  of  P.  PL  pair.  IS.  fol.  91.  pag.  2. 

"  No  dynte  flial  him  Dei'c." 

Id.  pair.  19-  fol.  97.  pag.  1. 

"  Whan  he  was  proudeft  in  his  gere, 

"  And  thought  nothyng  might  liim  Dere." 

.    Gower.  lib.  1.  fol.  18.  pag.  ±  col.  2. 

"  As  for  that  tyme  I  dare  well  fwere, 
"  None  other  forowe  maie  me  Dere." 

Gower.  lib.  1.  fol.  23.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

"  That  with  his  fwerd,  and  with  his  fpere, 
"  He  might  not  the  ferpent  Dere." 

Gower.  lib.  5.  fol.  103.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

"  Upon  a  day  as  he  was  mery 

"  As  though  ther  might  him  no  thinge  Derie." 

Goxver.  lib.  6.  fol.  135.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

"  His  good  kynge  fo  well  adreflTetli, 

"  That  all  his  fo  men  he  reprefleth  : 

"  So  that  there  maie  no  man  hym  Dere.'' 

Gower.  lib.  7.  fok  164.  pag.  I.  coL  ff. 

"  For  of  knighthode  thordre  wolde, 
"  That  thei  defende  and  kepe  fliolde 
"  The  common  right,  and  the  franchife 
"  Of  holy  churche  in  all  wife  : 
"  So  that  no  wicked  man  it  Dere.'* 

Gower.  lib.  8.  fol.  19.  pag.  1.  col.  K 

"  An4 
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"  And  ye  fliall  both  anon  unto  me  fwere 
"  That  ye  ftiall  neuer  more  my  countre  Dere 
Ne  make  warre  upon  me  nyght  ne  day." 

Knyghtes  Tale,  fol.  5.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

"  And  fel  in  fpeche  of  Telophus  the  king 
"  And  of  Achilles  for  his  queynte  fpere 
"  For  he  couthe  with  it  heale  and  Derc." 

Squiers  Tale.  fol.  25.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

"  For  though  fortune  may  nat  angel  Dere, 
"  From  hye  degree  yet  fel  he  for  his  fynne." 

Monkes  Tale,  fol  83.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

"  No  thynge  fliall  Dere  them  ne  dyfeafe  them." 

Diues  and  Paupen.  3d  comm.  cap.  13. 

The  womans  fynne  was  leffe  greuous  than  Adams  fynne 
"  and  lefife  Dered  mankynde." 

Diues  and  Pauper:  6th  comm.  cap.  iO, 

Shakefpear,  in  the  Tempejl^  A6t  2.  See.  1.  fays, 

"  We  haue  loft  your  fon  &c. 

"  The  fault's  your  owne, 

"  So  is  the  Deer'Jl  oth'  lolTe." 

Again,  in  Timon  of  Athens,  pag.  97- 

"  Our  hope  in  him  is  dead  :  let  us  returne, 
*'  And  ftraine  what  other  meanes  is  left  unto  us 
*'  In  our  Deere  peril." 

And  in  lulius  Ccefar.  Ad  2.  pag.  120. 

G  g  g  2  "  That 
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"  That  I  did  loue  thee  Ctefar,  O  'tis  true : 

"  If  then  thy  fpirit  looke  upon  us  now, 

"  Shall  it  not  greeuc  thee  Deerei'  then  thy  deatli, 

"  To  fee  thy  Antony  making  his  peace, 

"  Shaking  the  bloody  fingers  of  thy  foes?" 

And,  in  Hamlet, 

'*  Would  I  had  met  my  Dearejl  foe  in  heauen, 
"  Ere  I  had  euer  feene  that  day." 

Johnfon  and  Malone,  avIio  trufted  to  their  Latin  to  explain 
his  Englifli,  for  Deer  and  Deereji,  would  have  us  read  Dire 
and  Direji ;  not  knowing  that  Dejie  and  Dejiient)  mean  hurt 
and  hurting,  mifchief  and  mifchievous:  and  that  their  Latin  Dirus 
is  from  our  Anglofaxon  De;.e,  which  they  would  expunge  *. 

Mirth — That  which  diffipateth,  viz.  care,  forrow,  melan- 
choly, &c.  the'  third  perfon  fmgular  of  the  Indicative  of 
CDyjipan.    See  before  morrow. 


*  "  Martinius,  in  voce  pretiofus  cenfet  Angl.  deare  affine  elTe  to 
"  hfov,  diuturnum  ;  quod  majoris  pretii  (int  ac  pluris  fiant  quog  funt 
"  durabiliora.  Ita  quoque  B.  Duyr,  pretiofus  derivant  a  Duyren, 
"  durare."  Junius. 

"  Dear  alludit  Gr:  ©n^au,  confeftor,  capto,  venor;  quia  quae  pre- 
"  tiofa  funt  omnes  captant."  Skinner. 
"  Dirus,  Dei  ira  natus."  Fejius. 

"  DiuuM  eft  trifte,  infeftum  et  quafi  Dcorum  ira  miflum."  Nannius. 

Servius  fays  it  is  a  Sabine  word — "  Sabini  et  Umbri,  quae  nos  Mala, 
'*  DiRA  appellant." 

Voffius  and  Dacier  will  at  all  events  have  it  from  the  Greek  Afivcf ; 
N  mutaio  in  r. 

6  The 
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The  Anglofaxons  likewife  ufed  COopS,  ClOop'Se,  Mors,  i.  e. 
Quod  dhlipat  (lubaud.  Vitam  ;)  the  third  perfon  of  the  fame 
verb  CD/pjian,  to  Mar,  Sec.  and  having  itfelf  the  fame  meaning 
as  Mirth;  but  a  different  application  -dwd  fiibattdition.  Hence, 
from  ClDojx'Se,  murtiier,  the  French  Meurtre,  and  the  Latin 
Mors. 

Growth.    The  third  perfon  of  To  Grow. 

Birth.    The  third  perfon  of  To  Bear.    See  before  born. 

Ruth.    The  third  perfon  of  To  Hi^e.   iPfiypian,  mifereri. 

Sheath.  The  third  perfon  of  j"ceaban,  fegregare.  See 
before  Shade,  and  Shed, 

Drougth.    a.  s.  Djaujo^.    It  was  formerly  dryeth, 

DRYTH,  and  DRITH. 

"  When  ouermuch  heate  or  dryeth  in  the  matrice  is  caufe 
"  of  the  hynderaunce  of  conception." 

Bijrth  of  Mankynde.  (1540)  Boke  3.  fol.  83.  pag.  1. 

"  They  whiche  be  compounde,  are  in  compounde  or  myxte 
"  qualities  :  as  heate  and  moifture,  hcate  and  drythe." 

Cajfel  ofHelth.  (1541)  fol.  3.  pag.  1. 

"  Hot  wynes  &c.  be  noyfull  to  thcym  vvhyche  be  choleryke, 
"  becaufe  they  be  in  the  higheft  degree  of  heate  and  drythe, 

**  aboue 
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"  aboue  the  juft  temperaunce  of  mannes  body  in  that  com- 
"  plexion." 

Caftel  of  Helth.  boke  2.  cixp.  4.  fol.  17-  pag.  2. 

"  Where  great  weerineffe  or  drith  greueth  the  body,  their 
"  ought  the  dyner  to  be  the  leffe." 

Cqjiel  of  Hclth.  boke  2.  cap.  27-  fol.  41.  pag.  2. 

Drougth  is,  that  which  Dryeth,  the  third  perfon  fingular 
■of  the  Indicative  of  Djujan,  Djiujan,  arefcere. 

Dry,  a.  s.  Djuj,  is  the  pall  participle  of  the  fame  verb. 
As  is  alfo  DRUGS,  a  name  common  to  all  Europe,  and  which 
means  Dryed  (fubaud.  Herbs,  roots,  plants,  &c.)  When  we 
fay,  that  any  thing  is  a  mere  drug  ;  Ave  mean  Dryed  up, 
worthlefs. 

Sloth — ^That  which  Sloweth,  or  maketh  one  Slow,  the  thii'd 
perfon  of  the  Indicative  of  j^lapian.    See  before  slow. 

Strength — That  which  Stringeth,  or  maketh  one  Strong, 
A.  s.  prjienj.    See  before  strong  *. 


*  Mer.  Cafaubon  derives  strong  from  Eo-TJipiyjutirof. 
"  Videri  poteft  (fays  Junius)  affine  Gr.  Srfayytuw  vel  Stfayyi^w,  tor- 
"  queo,  ftringo." 

Skinner  derives  it  from  the  Latin  Strenuus  a  Gr.  2Tft)i>»if,  afper,  acutus: 
he  adds — "  Alludit  et  Gr.  fwcvuw,  fuv)iuf/.i,  corroboro." 

5  Mouth. 
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Mouth.  (MATQl4»)—Tliat  which  £a/eM ;  tlie  third  perfon 
of  the  Indicative  of  mAtqANj  CDecian,  edeie  *.    See  before 

MllAT. 

Moth — The  name  of  an  Infect  that  eateth  or  Fretteth  a 
"  garment"  (ppetran,  vorare).  It  is  the  fame  word  as  Mouthy 
differently  written,  pronounced  and  apphed. 

Junius  indeed  fays,  of  moth — "  tanquam  fit  ex  jtto%/5ij^of, 
"  ptayus  ;  propter  importunam  fceleftiiTmi  infe6li  mahtiam/' 

And  Skinner — "  Hoc  credo,  a  pJaw,  uUgine  putrefco." 

Tooth  (TAnQItl>) — ^That  which  Tuggeth ;  the  third  perfon 
lingular  of  the  Indicative  of  tAHQAn,  Teojan,  to  tug. 

Faith,  a.  s.  paejS — That  which  one  covenanteth  or  en- 
gageth.    It  was  formerly  written  paieth. 

"  Saindb  Paule  fpeaketh  of  them,  where  he  writeth  that  the 
"  tyme  Ihoulde  come  when  fome  erring  in  the  faieth,  flioulde 
"  prohibite  mariage." 

Dr.  Martin.    Of  Triejies  uiilauful  Manages,  chap.  2. 
pag.  15. 

"  The  very  profeflion  of  faieth,  by  the  whiche  we  beleue 
"  on  the  Father,  the  Sonne,  and  the  Holy  Ghofte,  of  what 
*•  writyng  haue  we  this  ? 

Id.  chap.  2.  (pag.  20.) 


Minlhew  and  Junius  derive  mouth  from  MuSo?,  ferrao. 

"  lo 
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"  In  fain£l  Gregories  daies,  at  whofe  handes  Englande  was 
"  learned  the  paietij  of  Chrift." 

Id.  chap.  8.  (pag.  116.) 

It  is  the  third  perfon  fingular  of  the  Indicative  of  paejan, 
pangere,  pagere,  to,  engage,  to  covenant,  to  contra 61. 

Smith — One  who  Smiteth,  fcil.  with  the  hammer,  &c. 

Thus  we  have  Blackfmith,  Whitcfmith,  Silvetfmith,  Goldfntith^ 
Copperfmith,  Anchorfmith,  &c. 

"  A  fofte  pace  he  wente  ouer  the  ftrete 
"  Unto  a  SMVTH  men  callen  Dan  Gerueys, 
"  That  in  his  forge  smitetu  plowe  harneys, 
"  He  lliarpeth  Shares  and  culters  belyly." 

Myllers  Tale.  fol.  l^.  pag.  Q.  col.  2, 

This  name  was  given  to  all  who  fmote  with  the  hammer. 
What  we  now  call  a  carpenter,  was  alfo  antiently  called  a 
SMITH.  The  French  word  Carpenter  was  not  commonly  ufed 
in  England  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  third.  The  tranflation 
of  the  New  Teftament,  which  is  afcribed  to  Wicliffe,  proves 
to  us  that  at  that  time  smith  and  Carpenter  were  fynonimous  : 
and  the  latter  then  newly  introduced  into  the  language. 

"  He  bigan  to  teche  in  a  linagoge,  and  manye  heeringe 
"  wondriden  in  his  teching,  feiynge,  Of  whennes  ben  alle 
"  thefe  thingis  to  this  man,  and  what  is  the  wifdom  whiche  is 
*'  gouun  to  him,  and  fuclie  vertues  that  ben  maad  by  hife 

"  hondis. 
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**  hondis.  Wher  this  is  not  a  smith,  ether  a  carpcnterc,  the 
"  fone  of  Marie." 

Marie,  chap.  vi.  (V.  2,  3.) 

Stealth — ^The  manner  by  which  one  stealeth. 

Month — Moon  was  formerly  written  Mone;  and  month 
was  written  mo  net  h.  It  means  the  period  in  which  that 
planet  Moneth,  or  compleateth  its  orbit. 

"  And  he  his  trouth  leyd  to  borowe 
"  To  come,  and  if  that  he  Hue  male, 
Ageine  within  a  Moneth  daie." 

Gower.  lib,  4.  fol.  67.  pag.  I.  col,  3. 

**  His  wife  unto  the  fea  hym  brought 
"  With  all  hir  herte,  and  hym  befought, 
^'  That  he  the  tyme  hir  wolde  feyne, 
"  Whan  that  he  thought  come  ageyne, 
"  W'ithin,  he  faith,  two  monethes  daie.'* 

Gower.  lib.  5.  fol.  79.  pag.  2.  col.  1, 

Earth — That  which  one  Ereth  or  Eareth,  i.  e.  plougheth.. 
It  is  the  third  perfon  of  the  Indicative  of  ejtian,  arare,  To 
Ere,  to  Eare,  or  to  plough. 

"  He- that  Erith^  owith  to  Ere  in  hope." 

1  Corinthies,  cap.  9-  (V.  10.) 

"  I  hauc  an  halfe  acre  to  Erie  by  the  hygh  waye 
Had  I  Eried  thys  halfe  acre  and  fowed  it  after 
^  I  vfoulde  wend  wyth  you." 

vif.ofP.  Ploughman,  fol.  31.  pag.  1. 

H  h  h  "  The 
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"  The  mans  honde  dotli  what  he  maic, 
"  To  helpe  it  forth,  and  make  it  richc  ; 
"  And  for  thy  men  it  delue  and  diche, 
"  And  Ere}i  it  with  ftrength  of  plough." 

Gower.  lib.  1.  fol.  26.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

"  I  haue,  god  wotte,  a  large  feld  to  Ere, 
"  And  weked  ben  the  oxen  in  the  plowe." 

Knightes  Tale.  fol.  1.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

His  fine  flokkis  paflurit  to  and  fra, 
"  Fine  bowis  of  fcy  unto  his  hame  reparit, , 
"  And  with  ane  hundreth  plewis  the  land  he  Arit." 

Douglas,  booke  7.  pag.  226. 

"  Taucht  thame  to  grub  the  wynes,  and  al  the  art 
"  To  Ere,  and  faw  the  cornes,  and  yoik  the  cart." 

Douglas,  booke  13.  pag.  475. 

"  He  that  Eres  my  land,  fpares  my  teame,  and  giues  mec 
"  leaue  to  inne  the  crop." 

Alls  Well  that  Ends  Well.  pag.  233. 

"  That  power  I  haue,  difcharge,  and  let  them  goe 
"  To  iJare  the  land." 

Richard  2.  pag.  35. 

Inftead  of  earth,  Douglas  and  fome  other  antient  authors 
ufe  ERD,  i.  e.  Ered,  Er'd — That  which  is  ploughed.  The  paft 
participle  of  the  fame  verb. 

The  nicht  foUowis,  and  euery  wery  wicht 
"  Throw  out  the  erd  has  caucht  anone  richt 
"  The  found  plefand  flepe  thame  likit  beft." 

Douglas,  booke  4.  pag.  118.. 

"  Thare 
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Thare  fperis  ftikkyng  in  the  ehd  did  Hand." 

Douglas,  booke  6.  pag.  1 8/. 

'*  Of  youth  thay  be  accuftumed  to  be  flxant, 
"  The  ERDE  with  pleuch  and  harrowis  to  dant." 

Douglas,  booke  9.  pag.  299. 

"  O  thou  Faunus,  Help,  ?Ielp,  I  the  pray, 
"  And  thou,  Tellus,  maift  nobiU  god  of  erd  *." 

Douglas,  booke  \%  pag.  440. 

Math — a.  s.  COape^.  The  third  perfon  fingular  of  the  In- 
dicative of  OOapan,  metere.  To  Mow. 

As  Latter  Math — i.  e.  That  which  one  moweth  later,  or 
after  the  former  mowing. 

"  Lo,  now  of  al  fic  furour  and  effere 

*'  The  lattir  Meith  and  terme  is  prefent  here." 

Douglas,  booke  13.  pag.  454. 

*  Where  we  now  fay  earth,  the  Germans  ufe  ekde;  which  Voffi.us 
derives  from  the  Hebrew.  "  Ab  Hebraeo  eft  etiam  Germanicum  erd." 
From  the  Hebrew  alfo  he  is  willing  to  derive  Tellus.  But  botli  erd  and 
Tellus  are  of  Northern  origin,  and  mean— 

Erd— That  which  is  Er-ed.  5^P-ian. 

(^Ar-are. 

Jc//-M5— That  which  is  TzYZ-e^/.  I J  V*^"* 

1 1  ol-ere. 

And  it  is  a  moft  Grroneous  practice  of  the  Latin  etymologifts  to  fly  to  the 
Hebrew  for  whatever  they  cannot  find  in  the  Greek :  for  the  Romans 
were  not  a  mixed  colony  of  Greeks  and  Jews;  but  of  Gre^eks  and  Goths. 
As  the  whole  of  the  Latin  language  moft  plainly  evinces, 

H  h  h  3  Broth 
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Broth — The  third  perfon  of  the  Indicative  of  Bjiipan,  co« 
quere.  That  which  one  Bj;ipeS,  Hence  the  old  Englifti  faying, 
of  a  man  who  has  killed  himfelf  with  drinking — "  He  has  fairly 
*-  drunk  wip  his  Bi  oth :" — The  Italian  jBrodo  is  the  paft  parti- 
ciple of  the  fame  verb. — That  which  is  Bpipet),  B]iot>. 

Wath — i.  e.  where  one  JVadeth,  the  third  perfon  fingular  of 
Fatian,  To  Wade ;  is  ufed  commonly  in  Lincolnfliire  and  in  the 
North,  for  a  Ford. 

Garth  ;  i.  e.  Girdeth ;  is  commonly  ufed  in  the  fame  coun- 
ties for  a  yard. 

Fjfth  ^  In  the  fame  manner  are  formed  the  names  of 
Sixth  lour  ordinal  numbers,  Fifth,  Sixth,  Ni7ithf  Tenth, 
N  I  NTH  \Twentiethf  Sec.  i.  e.  That  unit  which  Fiv-e^/i,  <S?>-e//e, 
Tenth  iNm-eth,  Ten-eth,  Tzeenty-eth,  &c.  or,  which  maketh 
&c.      J  up  the  number  Five,       JVme,  Ten,  Tzoenty,  &c. 

Length  "N  In  the  fame  manner  are  formed  our  words  of  ad- 
Breadth  I  meafurement.  Length,  Breadth,  Width,  Dtpth, 
Width  yHeigth.  Which  are  refpe^tively  the  third  perfons 
Depth  I  fingular,  LenjeS,  BpsetjeS,  FabeS,  DippeS, 
Heigth  J)?eapeS,  of  the  Indicatives  of  Lenjian,  exten- 

dere ;  Bjvajban,  dilatare ;  Faban,  procedere;  Dippan,  fubmer- 

gere;  )3eapan,  extoliere.. 

F. 

It  has  been  remarked  indeed  that  Milton  always  wrote^ 
Heigth,  as  our  antient  authors  alfo  did ;  but  the  word  is  now 

commonly. 
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commonly  written  and  fpoken  Height :  wliicli  feems  to  oppofe 
etymology. 

That  circumftance  does  not  difturb  me  in  tlie  leaft :  for  the 
fame  thing  has  happened  to  many  other  words.  But  this  in- 
terferes not  at  all  with  their  meaning  nor  with  their  derivation  ; 
though  it  makes  thera  not  quite  fo  eafily  difcoverable. 

So  it  has  happened  to 

Might;  which  the  Anglofaxons  wrote  COaeje^  or  Wse-^Cp 
i.  e.  What  one  mayeth — Quantum  poteft  aut  valet  aliquis.. 
Might  is  the  third  perfon  fmgular  of  the  Indicative  of  COajan^ 
polTe,  valere. 

"  Meath,  vox  agro  Line,  ufitatiflima,  nt  ubi  dicimus,  I 
"  give  thee  the  meath  of  the  buying,  i.  e.  tibi  optionem  efi 
**  plenariam  poteftatem  pretii  feu  emptionis  facio." 

Skinner, 

Light  :  which  the  Anglofaxons  wrote  LeohreS,  Leoh'S,  and 
Leohr,  i.  e<  quod  illuminat.  It  is  the  third  perfon  of  the  In- 
dicative of  Leohran,  illuminare.- 

Sight  :  which  the  Anglofaxons  wrote  Si^  and  Si^e,  i,  e.  that 
faculty  which  seeth.  The  third  perfon  fmgular  of  the  Indi^ 
cative  of  Seon,  videre. 

This  change  of  e  for  i  is  nothing  extraordinary  :  for,  as^they 
wrote  peS  or  p'S  for  Seeth ;  fo  they  wrote  pe  for  See,  and  pene 
for  Seen.    And  Gower  and  Chaucer  wrote  sigh  for  saw. 

And 
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"  And  tho  me  thought  that  I  Jighe 
"  A  great  ftone  from  an  hille  on  highe 
"  Fell  downe  of  fodeine  auenture." 

Goxver,  Pro!,  fol.  4.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

"  He  torneth  him  all  fodenly 

"  And  fawe  a  ladie  lale  him  by 

"  Of  eightene  wynter  age, 

"  Whiche  was  the  faireft  of  vlfage 

"  That  euer  in  all  this  worlde  he  sighe." 

Goxoer.  lib.  1.  fol.  17.  pag.  2.  col,  2. 

"  Ful  fayre  was  Myrthe,  ful  longe  and  high 
"  A  fayrer  man  I  neuer  sygh." 

Rom.  of  the  Rofe.  fol.  123.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

Weight— A.  s.  ficje^.    The  third  perfon  fingular  of  the 
Indicative  of  Faejan,  to  weigh. — The  weight  of  any  tiling, 
^  is — That  which  it  JVeigheth. 

Wright  :  i.  e.  One  that  Worketh.  The  third  perfon  of  the 
Indicative  of  Fyjican,  operari.  As  Shipwright,  Cartwright, 
Wainwright,  Wheelwright :  One  that  worketh  at  Ships,  Carts, 
Waggons,  Wheels, 

R  and  H,  the  canine  and  the  afpirate,  are  the  two  letters  of 
the  alphabet  more  fubje6l  to  tranfpofition  than  any  other.  So 
WORK— ^liquid  operatum — which  we  retain  as  our  fubftantive, 
is  the  regular  paft  tenfe  of  Fyjican  ;  which,  by  the  addition  of 
the  participial  termination  ed,  became  worked,  work'd, 
woRKT.  This  our  anceftors,  by  fubilituting  n  for  k  or  c,  wrote 
Fojxht:,  and  by  tranfpofition  Fjioht]  which  we  now  write 
WROUGHT,  and  retain  both  as  paft  tenfe  and  paft  participle  uf 
Fyj^can,  to  work. 

For 
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For  Fyjace^,  our  anceftors  wrote  Fyphr;  and,  by  a  tranfpo- 
fition  fimilar  to  the  foregoing,  Fjiyhr;  which  with  us  becomes 

WRIGHT. 

Thefe  words,  and  fuch  as  thefe,  are  not  difficult  to  difcover, 
Becaufe  the  terminating  ht,  inftead  of  th,  leads  to  fufpicion 
and  detection.  But  there  are  many  others,  fuch  as  blow, 
HARM,  ALE,  KNAVE,  ROOM  *,  &c.  which  are  not  fo  readily" 

fufpedled 


*  RooMTH  (in  the  Anglofaxon  Rym^e,)  the  third  perfon  fingular  of 
Ryuian,  is  the  favourite  term  of  Drayton* 

"  When  wrathful  heauen  the  clouds  fo  lib 'rally  beftow'd 

"  Tlie  feas  (then  wanting  roomth  to  lay  their  boift'rous  load)' 

"  Upon  the  Belgian  marlh  their  pamper'd  ftomachs  caftJ' 

Poly-oLbion.    Song  5. 

"  But  Ryd«ll,  young'ft  and  leaft,  and  for  the  others  pride 
"  Not  finding  fitting  roomth  upon  the  rifing  fide,, 
~    *'  Alone  unto  the  Weft  direftly  takes  her  way." 

Folij-olhion.  Song.ff;. 

^  Whofe  molt  renowned  a6ls  ftiall  founded  be  as  long 
-  "  As  Britain's  name  is  known;  which  fpred  themfelves  fo  wide' 
"  As  fcarcely  hath  for  fame  left  any  roomth  befide." 

Poly-olbion..   Song  8.- 

Nor  let  the  fpacious  mound  of  that  great  Mercian  king. 
"  (Into  a  leffer  roomth  thy  burhnefs  to  bring) 
Include  thee." 

Poly-olbion,    Song  8. 

"  Kanutua. 

ft 
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fiifped;e(i  as  tliofe  I  have  before  mentioned  :  becaufe,  in  our 
modern  Englilli,  we  have  totally  caft  oft'  all  the  letters  of  the 
difcriminating  termination  of  the  third  perfon  fmgular  of  the 
Indicative  of  thofe  verbs. 

Sir  AValter  Raleigh,  in  his  Hiftorjj  of  the  World,  inftead  of 
BLOW,  ufes  BL.0WTH  (the  third  perfon  lingular  of  the  Indica- 
tive of  Blopan,  florere)  as  the  common  expreffion  of  his  day. 

*'  This  firft  age  after  the  flood  was,  by  ancient  hitlorians, 
*'  called  Golden.  Ambition  and  covetoufnefs  being  as  then 
*'  but  green  asd  newly  grownup;  the  feeds  and  effe6ls 
*'  whereof  were  as  yet  but  potential,  and  in  the  blowth 

and  bud." 

Part  1.  Book  1.  Chap.  p.  Sed.  3.  pag.  107-  Edit.  1677. 

"  This  princefs  having  beheld  the  child;  his  form  and 
*'  beauty,  though  but  yet  in  the  blowth,  fo  pierced  her  com- 
*'  paffion,  as  flie  did  not  only  preferve  it,  and  caufe  it  to  be 


Kanutus,  yet  that  hopes  to  win  what  he  did  lofe, 
"  Provokes  him  ftill  to  fight :  and  falling  back  where  they 
Might  fidd-roomtk  find  at  large  their  enfigns  to  dil'play, 
Together  flew  again." 

Poly-olbion.    Song  12. 

Befides  I  dare  thus  boaft,  that  I  as  far  am  known 
"  As  any  of  them  all,  the  South  their  names  doth  found ; 
"  The  fpacious  North  doth  me :  that  there  is  fcarcely  found 
"  A  KOOMTii  for  any  elfe,  it  is  fo  fiU'd  with  mine." 

Foly-olbion.    Song  9.6. 

"  foftered ; 
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**  foftered ;  but  commanded  that  it  fliould  be  efteemcd  as  her 
*'  own. 

Part  1.  Book  3.  Chap.  3.  Sed.  3.  pag.  148. 

Harm.  Our  modern  word  harm  Avas  in  the  Anglofaxon 
Yjini'S  or  lejtm^,  i.  e.  Whatfoever  Harmeih  or  Hurteth :  the 
third  perfon  lingular  of  the  Indicative  of  yjiman,  or  lejrman, 
laedere. 

Ale,  w^as  in  the  Anglofaxon  Slo'S,  i.  e.  Quod  accendit,  in- 
flammat:  the  third  perfon  fingular  of  the  Indicative  of  ^lan, 
accendere,  inflammare. 

Skinner  was  aware  of  the  meaning  of  this  Avord,  though  he 
knew  not  how  it  was  derived.  He  fays  of  ale — "  Poflet  et  non 
*'  abfurde  deduci  ab  a.  s.  ^lan,  accendere,  inflammare:  Quia 
*'  fc.  ubi  generofior  eft  {qualis  Majoribus  nojiris  in  ufii  fuit) 

fpiritus  et  fanguinem  copiofo  femper,  fiepe  nimio,  calore 

perfundit." 

KfTAVE  (a.  s.  Cnapa)  was  probably  NapaS,  i.  e.  Ne-hapa^, 
Eenapa^  ;  qui  nihil  habet :  the  third  perfon  fmgular  of  Nabban, 
i.  e.  Ne-haban.  So  CieneEp,  Ijena^pt),  Naepij,  Naep^a,  are  in 
the  Anglofaxon,  mendicus,  Egens.  In  the  fame  manner 
Nequam  is  held  by  the  Latin  etymologifts  to  mean  Ne-quicqiiam, 
i.  e.  One  who  hath  nothing ;  neither  goods  nor  good  qualities. 
For — "  Nequam  fervum,  non  malum,  fed  inutilem  fignificat." 
Or,  according  to  Feftus— "  Qui  ne  tanti  quidem  eft,  quani 

quod  habetur  minimL" 

lii  Of 
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Of  the  fame  fort  the  Anglofaxons  had  hkewife  many  other 
ahJiraSi  terms  (as  they  are  called)  from  others  of  their  verbs : 
of  which  we  have  not  in  our  modern  language  any  trace  left. 
Such  as  Tfjay'S,  the  third  perfon  fmgular  of  the  Indicative  of 
Ijjaeran  :  DujuS,  the  third  perfon  fingular  of  the  Indicative  of 
Dujan,  &c. 

Chaucer  indeed  has  ufed  gryth. 

"  Chrift  faid  :  Qui  gladio  percutit, 

"  Wyth  fwerde  lhall  dye. 

*'  He  bad  his  prieftes  peace  and  gryth." 

Flowmans  Tale.  fol.  £)4.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

And  from  DujuS  we  have  Doughty  llill  remaining  in  the 
language. 

But  I  think  I  need  proceed  no  farther  in  this  courfe :  and 
that  I  have  already  faid  enough,  perhaps  too  much,  to  fliew 
what  fort  of  operation  that  is,  which  has  been  termed  Ab- 
straction. 


EDEA 


EHEA  nXEPOENTA  &c 


CHAP.  VI. 
OF  ADJECTIVES. 
F. 

~Y^OU  imagine  then  that  you  have  thus  fet  afide  the  dodrine 
of  Abftradion. 

Will  it  be  unreafonable  to  afk  you,  What  are  thefe  Adjectives 
and  Participles  by  which  you  think  you  have  atchieved  this 
feat  ?  And  firft,  What  is  an  Adjective?  I  dare  not  call  it  Noun 
AdjeBive:  for  Dr.  Lowth  tells  us,  pag.  41,  "Adjectives  are 
"  very  improperly  called  Nouns,  for  they  are  not  the  7iames  of 
"  things." 

And  Mr.  Harris  (Hermes,  book  1.  chap.  10.)  fays — "  Grara- 
"  marians  have  been  led  into  that  ftrange  abfurdity  of  ranging 
"  Adjectives  with  Nouns,  and  feparating  them  from  Verbs ; 
"  though  they  are  homogeneous  with  refpeCt  to  Verbs,  as  both 
"  forts  denote  Attributes :  they  are  heterogeneous  with  refpeCt 
"  to  Nouns,  as  never  properly  denoting  Subjiances." 


lii  2  ' 
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You  fee,  Harris  and  Lowth  concur,  that  Adjedives  are  not 
the  names  of  things ;  that  they  never  properly  denote  fub- 
ftances.  But  they  differ  in  their  confequent  arrangement, 
Lowth  appoints  the  Adjedlive  to  a  feparate  ftation  by  itfelf 
amongft  tlie  parts  of  fpeech ;  and  yet  expels  the  Participle 
from  amongft  them,  though  it  had  long  figured  there :  whilft 
Harris  claffes  Verbs,  Participles,  and  Adjectives  together  under 
one  head,  viz.  Attributives^. 

H. 

Thefe  Gentlemen  differ  widely  from  fome  of  their  ableft. 
predeceffors.  Scaliger,  Wilkins,  Wallis,  Sandtius,  Scioppius, 
and  Voffius,  confiderable  and  juftly  refpe6led  names,  tell  us 
far  otherwife. 

Scaliger,  lib.  4.  cap.  91"  "  Nihil  differt  concretum  ab  ab- 
*'  Jira6t&i  nifi  mado  fignificationis,  non  fignificatione." 

Wilkins,  Part  1.  chap.  3.  Se6l.  8.  "  Tlie  true  genuine  fenfe 
"  of  a  JVo?/7i  AcIjeSiive  will  be  fixed  to  confift  in  this ;  that  ik 
*'  imports  this  general  notion,  of  pej-tainirig  to," 


*  Harris  fliould  have  called  them  either  Attributes  or  Attribittables^ 
But  having  terminated  the  names  of  his  tliree  otlier  claffes  {Subjiatitivef 
Definitive,.  ConneStive)  in  Jue^^  he  judged  it  more  regular  ta  terminate, 
the  title  of  this  elafs  alfo  in  Ive :  having  no  notion  whatever  that  all. 
common  terminations  have  a  meaning ;  and  probably  fuppofing  them  to 
be  (as  the  etymologifts  ignorantly  term  them)  mere  protraQi^ncs  vociim  : 
as  if  words  were  wire-drawn,  and  that  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  Tafte  in 
the  writer,  to  ufe  indifferently  either  one  termination  or  another  at  his 
pleafure. 

Wallis>, 

4 
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^Va1lis,  pag.  92.  "  Ac]je<5livum  refpediviim  eft  nihil  aliud 
*'  quam  ipfa  vox  fuhjiantiva,  adje£live  pofita/' 

Pag.  l^T.  '*  Quodlibet  fubftantivum  adje(Siiv5  pofitum  de- 
**  general  in  adje6livum/' 

Pag.  129.  "  Ex  fubftantivis  fiunt  Adjedliva  copiae,  additd 
*'  terminatione  y  &.c." 

Sandiius,   

F. 

I  beg  you  to  proceed  no  farther  with  your  authorities.  Can 
you  fuppofe  that  Harris  and  Lowth  were  unacquainted  watU 
them :  or  that  they  had  not  read  much  more  tiian  all  which 
you  can  produce  upon  the  lubjedl,  or  probably  have  ever  feen  ? 

H. 

I  doubt  it  not  in  the  leaft.  But  the  liealth  of  the  mind,  as 
of  the  body,  depends  i^ore  upon  the  digeftion  than  the  fwallow. 
Away  thf^n  with  authorities :  and  let  us  confider  their  reafons. 
They  have  given  us  but  one;  and  that  one,  depending  merely 
upon  their  own  unfounded  afi'ertion,  viz.  That  Adjedlives  are 
not  the  names  of  things.    Let  ws  try  that. 

I  think  you  will  not  deny  that  Gold  and  Brafs  and  Silky  is 
each  of  them  the  name  of  a  thing,  and  denotes  a  fuhjlance.  If 
then  I  fay— A  GoW-ring,  a  Prrz/A-tube,  A  ASaV/t-ftring ;  Here  are 
the  Sid)Jlantives  adje6liv6  pofita,  yet  names  of  things,  and  de- 
noting fubilances. 

If 
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.  If  again  I  fay— A  Golden  ring,  A  Brazen  tube,  A  Silken  firing; 
Bo  Gold  and  Brafs  and  Silk,  ceafe  to  be  the  names  of  things, 
and  ceafe  to  denote  fubftances ;  becaufe,  inftead  ol"  couphng 
them  with  riiig,  tube  and  Jlring  by  a  Hyphen  thus  -  ,  I  couple 
them  to  the  fame  words  by  adding  the  termination  en  to  each  of 
them  ?  Do  not  the  Adjectives  (which  I  have  made  fuch  by  the 
added  termination)  Golden.,  Brazen,  Silken,  (uttered  by  them- 
felves)  convey  to  the  hearer's  mind  and  denote  the  fame  things 
as  Gold,  Brafs,  and  Silk?  Surely  the  termination  en  takes 
nothing  away  from  the  fubftantives  Gold,  Brafs,  and  Silk,  to 
which  it  is  united  as  a  termination :  and  as  furely  it  adds 
nothing  to  their  fignification,  but  this  fingle  circumftance,  viz. 
That  Gold,  Brafs,  and  Silk  are  defignated,  by  this  termination 
en,  to  be  joined  to  fome  other  fubftantive.  And  we  fliall  find 
hereafter  that  en  and  the  equivalent  adjeCtive  terminations  ed 
and  ig  (our  modern  y)  convey  all  three,  by  their  own  intrinfic 
meaning,  that  defignation  and  nothing  elfe;  for  they  mean 
Give,  Add,  Join.  And  this  fmgle  added  circumftance  of 
"  pertaining  to,"  is  (as  Wilkins  truly  tells  us)  the  only  diffe- 
rence between  a  fubftantive  and  an  adjective ;  between  Go/(/ 
and  Golden,  &c. 

So  the  Adje6lives  Wooden  and  Woolen  convey  precifely  the 
fame  ideas,  are  the  names  of  the  fame  things,  denote  the  fame 
fubftances  ;  as  the  fubftantives  Wood  and  Wool :  and  the  termi- 
nating en  only  puts  them  in  a  condition  to  be  joined  to  fome 
other  fubftantives ;  or  rather,  gives  us  notice  to  expe6l  fom.e 
other  fubftantives  to  which  they  are  to  be  joined.  And  this 
is  the  whole  myftery  of  fimple  Adjectives.  (We  fpeak  not  here 
of  compounds,  fulf  ous,  ly,  Sec.) 

6  An 
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An  Adjedlive  is  the  name  of  a  thing  which  is  directed  to  be 
joined  to  fome  other  name  of  a  thing.  And  the  fubllantive 
and  adje6tive  fo  joined,  are  frequently  convertible,  without 
the  fmalleft  change  of  meaning  :  As  we  may  fay — A  perverfe 
nature,  or,  A  natural  perverfity. 

F. 

Mr.  Harris  is  fliort  enough  upon  this  fubjec^ ;  but  you  are 
ihorter.  He  declares  it  "  noway  difficult"  to  underhand  the 
nature  of  a  Participle :  and  "  eafy"  to  underftand  the  nature 
of  an  Adjedive.  But  to  get  at  them  you  muft  according  to 
him,  travel  to  them  through  the  Verb. 

He  fays,  (pag.  184.) — "  The  nature  of  Verbs  being  under- 

"  flood,  that  of  Participles  is  no  way  difficult.    Every  com- 

"  plete  Verb  is  expreffive  of  an  Attribute ;  of  Time  ;  and  of  an 

**  AJJertion.    Now  if  we  take  away  the  AJ'ertion,  and  thus 

"  deftroy  the  Verb,  there  will  remain  the  Attribute,  and  the 

"  Time,  which  make  the  elTence  of  the  Participle.    Thus  take 

"  away  the  AJJertion  from  the  Verb  r^a<p£f,  Writeth,  and  there 

"  remains  the  P«7'<ic?p/e  r^aipw:/,  Writing;  which  (without  the 

*'  AJfertion)  denotes  the  fame  Attribute,  and  the  fame  Time" 

Again,  (pag.  186.) — "  The  nature  of  Vei-bs  and  Participles 
being  underftood,  that  of  AdjeBives  becomes  eafy.    A  Verb 
"  implies  both  an  Attribute,  and  Time,  and  an  AJJertion.  A 
"  Participle  implies  only  an  Attribute  and  Time.    And  an  Ad^ 
"  JeSiive  only  implies  an  Attribute." 


H.  Harris^ 
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H. 

Harris's  method  of  underftanding  eafily  the  nature  of  Parti- 
ciples and  Adjedives,  refenibles  very  much  that  of  the  Wag 
Avho  undertook  to  teach  the  fons  of  Crifpin  how  to  make  a  flioe 
and  a  flipper  eafdy  in  a  minute.  But  he  was  more  fuccefsful 
than  Harris :  for  he  had  Xomething  to  cut  away,  the  Boot. 
Whereas  Harris  has  abfolutely  nothing  to  be  fo  ferved.  For 
the  Verb  does  not  denote  any  Time ;  nor  does  it  imply  any 
Afertion.  No  fmgle  word  can.  Till  one  fmgle  thing  can  be 
found  to  be  a  couple,  one  fmgle  word  cannot  make  an  Ad~ 
fertion  or  an  Ad-Jirviation :  for  there  is  joining  in  that  operation; 
and  there  can  be  no  junction  of  one  thing. 

F. 

Is  not  the  Latin  Ibo  an  aflertion 

H. 

¥es  indeed  is  it,  and  in  three  letters.  But  thofe  three  let- 
ters contain  three  words;  two  verbs  and  a  Pronoun. 

All  thofe  common  terminations,  in  any  language,  of  which  all 
Nouns  or  Verbs  in  that  language  equally  partake  (under  the 
jaotion  of  declenjion  or  conjugation)  are  themfelves  feparate 
words  with  diftinti  meanings:  which -are  therefore  added  to 
the  different  nouns  or  verbs,  becaufe  thofe  additional  meanings 
are  intended  to  be  added  occafionally  to  all  thofe  nouns  or 
verbs,  Thefe  terminations  are  all  explicable,  and  ought  all  to 
be  explained  ;  or  there  will  be  no  end  of  fuch  fantaftical  wri- 
ters as  this  Mr.  Harris,  who  takes  fuftian  for  philofophy. 

In 
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In  the  Greek  verb  I-£v«<  (from  the  antient  or  the  modern 
Etfii :)  In  the  Latin  verb  JT-re ;  and  in  the  Englifli  verb  To-IJie, 
or  to  Hit  (a.  s.  iJijan ;)  the  Infinitive  terminations  bvui  and  re 
make  no  more  part  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  verbs,  than  the 
Infinitive  prefix  To  makes  a  part  of  the  Englifli  verb  Hie  or 
Hi.  The  pure  and  fimple  verbs,  without  any  fuflfix  or  prefix, 
are  in  the  Greek  I  (or  Ei ;)  in  the  Latin  i ;  and  in  the  Enghfli 
Hie  or  Hi.  Thefe  verbs,  you  fee,  are  the  fame,  with  the 
fame  meaning,  in  the  three  languages ;  and  differ  only  by  our 
afpirate. 

In  the  Greek  l3ov\-ofjLeii  or  (as  antiently)  jQouX-sw,  or  jQouXw, 
jSouX  only  is  the  verb  ;  and  o/ttai,  or  ew,  is  a  common  removeable 
fufiRx,  with  a  feparate  meaning  of  its  own.  So  in  the  Latin 
FoZ-o,  Vol  is  the  verb ;  and  o  a  common  removeable  fuflfix, 
with  a  feparate  meaning.  And  the  meaning  of  Ea  in  the  one, 
fend  O  in  the  other,  I  take  to  be  Eyu,  Ego :  for  I  perfedily 
concur  with  Dr.  Gregory  Sharpe  and  others,  that  the  perfonal 
pronouns  are  contained  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  terminations 
of  the  three  perfons  of  their  verbs.  Our  old  Englilji  Ich  or  Ig 
(which  we  now  pronounce  I)  is  not  far  removed  from  Ego. 

Where  we  now^i^fe  Will,  our  old  Englifli  verb  was  Wol; 
which  is  the  pure  v^rb^ without  prefix  or  fufifix. 

Thus  then  will  this  Aflertion  Ibo  fi;and  in  the  three  lan- 
guages :  inverting  only  our  common  order  of  fpeech, — Ich 
Wol  Hie  or  Hi,  to  fuit  that  of  the  Greek  and  Latin ; 

Englifli    Hi       Wol  Ich. 

Latin    I         Vol  O 

Greek    I  ^"^^ 

K  k  k  They 
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They  who  have  noticed  that  Avhcie  ^ve  employ  a  ^v,  the 
Latin  employs  a  v  ;  and  where  the  Latin  emplovs  a  v,  the 
Greek  nl'es  a  /3  (as  Aa/3i(?,  Bea-Trsiriavo?,  Sec.) ;  will  fee  at  once, 
that  IVol,  Vol,  Bold,  are  one  and  the  fame  word.  And  the 
progrefs  to  Jbo  is  not  very  circuitous  nor  unnatural.  It  is 
Iboul,  Ihoir,  Ibo.  The  termination  Bo  (for  BovXbu)  mr.y  there- 
fore well  be  applied  to  denote  the  future  time  of  the  Latin 
verbs  ;  fmce  its  meaning  is  IWoU  (or  Will).  So  it  is,  Amaboulr 
Amabou,  Amabo,  Sec*. 


*  When  Varchi  undertook  to  fliew  that  the  Italian  language  had  more 
Tenfes  than  the  Greek  and  Latin  ;  Caftelvetro  objefted  that  the  I-talian 
had  no  Future  Tenfe,  as  the  Latin  had. — "  Concioiriacorache  la  lingua 
"  noftra  manchi  d"un  7ew/J0  principale,  cio  ^  del  futuro,  nol  poteudo 
"  fignificare  con  una  voce  fimplice  ;  ma  convenendo  die  lo  fignifichi  cor* 
"  una  compolta;  cio  e  con  lo  'nfinito  del  verbo  e  col  prei'ente  del  vei-bo 
"  Ho  :  come  Amare  Ho,  Amare  Hai,  A  mare  Ha,"  &e. 

Caftelvetro  accounts  very  properly  for  the  Italian  future  Tenfe  Amerd, 
Amerai,  Amera,  (and  fo  he  might  for  Sard,  &c.  i.  e.  EJfere,  Ho,  &c.) 
But  it  feems  to  me  extraordinary  that  he  Ihould  have  fuppofed  it  poffible 
that  the  Latin,  or  any  other  language,  could,  by  the  iimple  verb  alone, 
fignify  the  additional  circumftances  of  Manner,  Time,  &c.  without  addi- 
tional founds  or  words  tofignify  the  added  circuuiftances  :  and  that  he 
fliould  imagine  that  the  diftinguifliing  terminations  in  any  language  were 
not  alfo  added  words;  but  that  they  fprouted  out  from  the  verb  as  from- 
their  parent  flock.  If  it  were  fo  ;  how  ij^ould  he  account  for  the  very 
different  fruit  borne  by  the  fame  plant,  in  tlie  fame  foil,  at  different 
limes  ?  Anliently  the  Romans  laid  Audl-bo  :  then-  Audi-am  :  now 
Udir-d,  i.  e. 

Audi(re)  Volo       ■   I  tviU  to  hear. 

Audi  (re)  Amo      ■   I  defire  to  hear. 

Udir(e)   Ho    I //are  to  hear, 

I?ut 

4. 
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But  let  ns,  if  you  pleafe,  confine  ourfelves  at  prefent  to  Mr. 
Harris.    He  fays — "  Take  aAvay  the  Ajfertion  from  the  verb 

r^ocpn,  IVrit'eth,  and  there  remains  the  'Participle  T^acpm, 
*'  IVriting." — This  is  too  clumfy  to  deferve  the  name  of  leger- 
demain. Take  away  u  and  cth  from  r^(x.<pu  and  JVritdJi,  and 
there  remain  only  r^xcp  and  fFrit :  which  are  indeed  the  pure 
verbs :  and  a  man  muft  be  perfe(9:]y  blind  not  to  fee  that  they 
are  all  which  remain,  until  Harris  whips  in  the  other  termina- 
tions m  and  ing.  But  let  us  wilfully  flmt  our  eyes,  and  pafs 
over  this  clumfy  trick  of  his  :  liow  will  he  How  dcfiroij  the  Var~ 
ticiple,  as  hie  before  dcftroyed  the  Verb ;  and  fo  get  on  to  his 
uidjeciive?'  lie  cannot.  He  docs  not  even  attempt  it.  Nor 
can  he  ever  arrive  at  an  AdJcFtive  through  a  Verb. 

In  r^a<p  and  Writ  there  is  neither  4/er^io?i  nor  Time.  And 
if  there  had  been,  as  Harris  fuppofed,  an  Ajfertion  implied  by 
thofe  words ;  it  muftj  by  his  own  do6lrine,  have  been  implied 
by  the  terminations  si  and  eth :  for  by  removing  et  and  eih.  Be 
fays,  he  takes  away  the  Ajfertion  and  thereby  deflroys  the 
Verb. 

Again,  If  in  r^x'pm  and  Writing  there  had  been  any  denota- 
tion of  Time ;  it  mu-ft  have  been  in  the  terminations  m  and  iiig. 
By  the  taking  away  of  which  terminations,  he  %vould,  if  He 
could  (by  following  his  former  procefs)  have  dcjlroijed  the  Par- 
ticiple and  arrived  at  an  AdJeSivc,^  Avithout  any  denotation  of 
Time.  But  here  his  procefs  failed  him  :  and  he  has  given  us 
no  AdjeEtive,  by  defroying  the  Participles  r^xtpuv  and  IF riting. 


kkk  2 
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F. 

Though  there  can  be  no  AJfertion  without  a  verb  ;  X  am  not, 
with  Mr.  Harris,  ready  to  contend  that  there  can  be  an  AJfer- 
tion by  the  Verb  alone.  But  I  have  always  hitherto  believed, 
and  Hill  continue  to  believe,  that  Time  is  denoted  both  by 
Verbs  and  Participles. 

H. 

If  you  are  fatisfied  concerning  the  Adjedlive,  I  will  wil- 
lingly proceed  with  you  to  an  examination  of  the  latter  point. 
If  not,  continue  in  your  prefent  belief ;  that  we  may  not  con- 
found our  fubje£ts. 

F. 

You  have  always  exprelTed  a  high  opinion  of  Richard  John- 
fon  :  and,  in  what  you  condemn,  Lowth  has  only  followed  his 
directions. 

R.  Johnfon  fays — "  It  had  been  better  in  the  enumeration  of 
"  the  Parts  of  Speech,  to  have  made  the  Subftantive  and  the 
"  Adje<^ive  two  diftinCt  parts  of  fpeech  :  and  to  have  compre- 
*'  hended  the  Participle  under  the  Adje6tive.    For  the  Sub- 

ftantive  and  the  AdjeCtive  are  two  very  different  parts  of 
<'  fpeech."  And  again, — "  The  queftion  is,  whether  the  Ad- 
♦*  jedive  be  a  Noun,  or  Name  of  a  thing ;  that  is,  whether  it  be 
"  eqically  fo  with  the  Subftantive.  Now  I  fuppofe  nobody  will 
"  fay  the  Adje6tive  is  equally,  or  as  much  the  Name  of  a  thing,  as 

the  Subftantive.  The  Subftantive  reprefents^//  that  is  eften- 

"  tial 
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*'  tial  to  the  nature  of  the  thing :  as  Ho?no,  or  Man,  reprefents 
"  Animal  rationale,  or  A' rational  living  creature.  But  Bonus, 
"  Good,  reprefents  only  an  accidental  quality ;  which,  though 
"  morally  necelTary  is  not  naturally  fo,  but  merely  accidental. 
"  So  that  though  a  Man  may  be  called  Good :  and  therefore 
"  Good,  in  fome  fenfe,  may  be  faid  to  be  his  name ;  yet  it  is  not 
"  equally  or  as  much  his  name,  as  Man^  This  laft  reprefenting 
"  all  that  is  ejfential  to  his  nature;  the  other  only  what  is 
"  accidental." 

Ben.  Johnfon,  whom  you  likewife  efteem,  followed  the  opi- 
nion of  Frifchlinus ;  that  the  diftin6tion  between  fubftantive 
and  adjective  arifes  from  the  latter's  being  common  to  three 
genders. — "  For  a  fubftantive  is  a  Noun  of  one  only  gender,  or 
*'  (at  the  moft)  of  two.  And  an  Adjective  is  a  Noun  of  three 
'*  genders,  being  always  infinite." 

And  fome  Grammarians  have  faid  that  an  Adjective  only 
connotes,  and  means  nothing  by  itfelf. 

"  Nel  modo  che  YAccidente  s'appoggia  Sujianza,  VAggiuU' 
♦*  tivo  s'appoggia  al  Sujiantivo." — "  E  come  YAccidente  non 
"  puo  ftar  fenza  la  Sujianza,  coii  (gli  Aggiuntivi).  non  polTono 
**  ftar  neir  orazione  fenza  un  Sujiantivo :  e  ftandovi,  non  vi 
**  ftarebbon  a  propofito ;  perch^  non  fignificherebbon  Niente." 

Buonraattei. 

PI. 

The  opinion  of  Frifchlinus  is  fufficicntly  confuted  by  Vof- 

lius.- 
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fius  *.  And,  notwithftaiiding  R.  Jolmfon's  confident  aflertion 
that  nobody  would  lay  lb,  I  maintain  that  the  AdjcBive  is 
equally  and  altogether  as  much  the  Name  of  a  Things  as  the 
NouJi  fubftantke.  And  fo  fay  1  of  all  words  whatevef.  For 
that  is  not  a  zyorf?  whicli  is  not  the  name  of  a  thing.  Every 
word,  being  a  found  fignijicant,  muft  be  a  Jign;  and,  if  a/zV/?, 
the  Name,  of  a  Thing.  But  a  Noun  fubjfantive  is  the  Navie  of 
a  thing — and  nothing  more.  And  indeed  fo  fays  Voflius — ■ 
"  Nec  re£ti<is  Subftantivum  definitur — Qnod  aliqnid  per  fe  Jig- 
"  nificat. — Nam  omnis  vox  ex  injiituto  Jignificans,  aliquid  fig- 
*'  nificat  per  fe." 

De  Analog,  lib.  1.  cap.  6. 

I  mean  not  to  withdraw  any  portion  of  the  refpe6t  which 
I  have  always  declared  for  R.  Johnfon,  B.  Johnfon,  or  Buon- 
mattei.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  I  fhould  be  compelled 
jurare  in  verba  upon  every  thing  they  have  advanced.  They 
were  Grammarians,  not  Philofophers.  Were  I  to  compofe  in 
Latin,  I  certainly  fliould  not  venture  to  ufe  an  uncommon 
fupine  or  a  compared  participial,  without  firft  confulting  R. 
Johnfon  :  -but  for  the  philofophy  of  language  I  cannot  conhdcr 
him  as  an  authority.  How  flrangely  does  he  liere  impofe 
upon  himfelf  with  his  example  of  Good  Man:  concluding, 
becaufe  Good  does  not  fignify  the  fame  thing  which  Man  figni- 
fies,  that  therefore  Good  fignifies  nothing,  i.  e.  is  not  the  name 
of  any  thing.  So,  if  he  had  reverfed  his  inftance  and  chofen 
this — Human  Goodnefs : — He  muft,   by  the   fame  kind  of 


*  De  Analogia.  lib.  1.  cap.  6. 

reafoning, 
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reafonlng,  liave  concluded  that  Goodncfs  was,  but  that  IJumaii 
"Was  not  the  Name  of  a  thing.  Still  more  abfurd  will  this  ap- 
pear, if,  inftead  of  Human,  we,  employ  Wallis's  Adjedive 
and  fay — Ma/is  Goodncfs  :  for  .then  (if  Wallis  is  right  in  regard 
to  the  genitive)  this  reafoiiing  will  prove  that — Man's — is  not 
the  name  of  a  thing. 

But,  to  return  to  R.  Johnfon's  inftance  of  Good  Man. 

"  The  fubftantive  Man  (he  fays)  reprefents  all  that  is  elTen- 
tial  to  the  nature  of  the  thing ;  but  the  adjedtive  Good  lepre- 
fents  only  an  Accidental  quality."  Which,  when  well  confi- 
dered,  amounts  to  no  more  than  this :  That  the  fubftantive 
Man  reprefents  all  that  is  fignified  by  the  term  Man ;  but  that 
the  adjetftive  Good  does  not  reprefent  any  idea  that  is  fignified 
by  the  term  Man.  And  this  is  very  tru.e.  But  whoever  will 
refle6l  a  moment,  will  fee  that  each  of  thefe  words,  both  Good 
and  Man,  reprefents  equally  all  that  is  eflential  to  the  nature  of 
the  thing  of  which  Good  and  Man  is  refpe6lively  the  llgn. 
Good  indeed  does  not  reprefent  (i.  e.  is  not  the  fign  of)  any  idea 
lio-uified  by  the  terni  Man,  nor  was  it  intended:  any  more  than 
the  term  Man  reprefents  (i.  e.  is  the  fign  ofj  any  idea  fignified 
by  the  term  Good.  But  Good  reprefents  all  the  ideas  fignified 
hy  the  term  Goodnefs.  And  all  the  difference  between  a  fub- 
ftantive (as  Goodnejk)  and  its  correfponding  adjedive  (Good)  is  : 
that,  by  fome  fmall  difference  of  termination,  we  are  enabled 
T/hen  we  employ  the  fign  of  an  idea,  to  communicate  at  the. 
fame  time  to  the  hearer,  that  fuch  fign  is  then  meant  to  be 
added  to  another  fign  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  the  two  figns 
together  may  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  one  complex  term.  This 

con- 
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contrivance  is  merely  an  Abbreviation  in  the  forts  of  words  to 
fupjjly  the  want  of  an  Abbreviation  in  Terms.  For  Inftance — 
A  Holi)  Man.  Here  is  a  difference  of  termination  in  one  fign 
— Holinefs — to  fliew  us  that  it  is  to  be  joined  to  another  fign — 
Man :  and  that  thefe  two  together  are  to  ferve  the  purpofe  of 
one  complex  term.  In  this  laft  inftance,  our  language  enables 
us  to  exchange  them  both  for  one  complex  term,  (which  we 
cannot  do  with  Good  Man)  and,  inftead  of  a  Holy  Man,  to  fay 
a  Saint. 

In  fome  cafes  our  language  is  fo  deficient  as  not  to  enable  us 
to  ufe  either  of  thefe  methods,  when  we  want  to  exprefs  a  cer- 
tain collection  of  ideas  together ;  and  we  then  have  recourfc 
fometinies  to  Prepofitions,  and  fometimes  to  another  expe- 
dient :  If  we  fpeak,  we  do  it  by  joining  the  terms  clofe  in  pro- 
nunciation :  if  we  write,  we  do  it  by  ufing  a  mark  of  jundtion, 
thus  - .  Which  mark  is  not  a  Avord  nor  a  letter,  becaufe  it  is 
not  the  fign  of  a  found ;  but  is  itfelf,  what  a  word  ftiould  be, 
the  immediate  fign  of  an  idea;  with  this  difference,  that  it  is 
conveyed  to  the  eye  only,  not  to  the  ear.  Thus  Sea-weed^ 
Ivory-wand,  Shell-JiJJi,  River-god,  Weather-board,  Hail-Jlorm, 
Country-honfe,  Family-quarrel,  &c. 

For  thefe  collections  of  ideas  our  language  does  not  furnifli 
us  either  with  a  complex  term,  or  with  any  change  of  termina- 
tion to  Sea,  Ivory,  Shell,  River,  Weather,  Hail,  Country,  Family, 
Sec.  by  which  to  communicate  to  the  hearer  our  intention  of 
joining  thofe  terms  to  forae  other  term. 


That 
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That  an  Adjective  therefore  cannot  (as  the  Grsi^marians 
exprefs  it)  "  Jland  hi)  itfelf,  but  muft  be  joined  to  fome  other 
*'  noun does  not  proceed  from  any  difference  in  the  nature 
of  the  idea  or  of  the  th'mg  of  whicli  the  Adjedive  is  the  fign : 
but  from  hence,  that  having  added  to  the  fign  of  an  idea  that 
change  of  termination  which,  by  agreement  or  common  ac- 
ceptance, fignifies  that  it  is  to  be  joined  to  fome  other  fign, 
the  hearer  or  reader  expe6ls  that  other  fign  which  the  adje6live 
termination  announces.  Eor  the  adje6live  termination  of  the 
fign  fufficiently  informs  him,  that  the  fign,  Avhen  thus  adjec- 
iivedy  is  not  to  be  ufed  by  itfelf  or  to  Hand  alone  ;  but  is  to  be 
joined  to  fome  other  term  *. 

Yet  we  very  well  know  by  the  Adjective  alone,  as  well  as  hv 
the  fubftantive  alone,  of  what  idea  or  colle£tioh  of  ideas  the 
Iferm  mentioned  (whether  Adjedive  or  Subftantive)  is  the  fign: 


*  Though  moft  languages  are  contented  to  give  a  diftinguifliing  termi- 
nation only  to  the  added  fign ;  In  the  Perfian  hinguage  the  fign  whicli  is 
to  receive  tlie  addition  of  another  fign  to  it,  has  a  diftinguifliing  termina- 
tion  to  inform  the  reader  when  it  is  to  receive  an  addidon.  So  that  iu 
the  Perfian  language  there  are  Subftantives  which  cannot  Jiand  alone,  but 
muft  be  joined  to  fome  other  word  in  the  fame  fentence.  But  I  hope  it  is 
not  necefl"ary  to  travel  fo  far  as  to  Perfia,  to  convince  our  grammarians 
of  the  impropriety  of  making  its  inability  to  ftand  alone  in  a  fentence, 
the  diftinguifliing  mark  of  an  Adjective ;  if  they  will  be  pleafed  only  to 
recoUea,  that  no  Subjlantive,  in  any  of  its  oblique  cafes,  can  fraud 
alone  any  more  than  the  Adjeaive.  And  this  latter  circumftance  might 
perhaps  incline  Wallis  to  call  oiir  Genitive,  an  Adjedive :  for  Man's 
cannot  ftand  alone,  any  more  than  Human. 

L  1  1  though 
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thou <yh  w^drt  not  know,  till  it  is  mentiouGd,  to  what  other 
fign  the  Adjective  figu  is  to  be  iidded.. 

It  is  therefore  well  called  Norm  adjective  :  for  it  is  the  Name 
of  a  iliingy  which  may  coalcCce  wiLli  another  Name  of  a  thing. 

But  if  indeed  it  were  true  that  Adjedives  were  not  the 
names  of  .things,-  there  ccvuhl  bt;  no  Attribution  by  Adje6tives  i 
for  you  cannot  attribute  Not Jiing.  How  much  more  compre- 
heniive  would  any  term  be  by  the  attribution  to  \i  Nothing?- 
AdjcAives  therefore,  as  well  as  Subftantives,  muft  ccjually 
denote  Subltances :  and  Subftance  is  attributed  to  Subftance 
by  th.Q  adjeBive  contr-ivance  of  language. 

F. 

Not  fo.  Tou  forget  the  diftindlion  which  Scaliger  make* 
between  Siibjiance  and  EJfence.- 

*'  Subjiantiod  appellatione  abufi  funt  pro-  EJentia  :  ficuti- 
"  Grfeci  nomine  na-ias,  in  prsedicamento.  Namque  ho-m  etiam 
"  convenit  rebus  extra  prsedicamenta,  ut  I>eo.  At  Subjiantia 
"  neque  extra  praedicamenta,  neque  in  omnibus  ;  fed  in  iis 
'*  tantum  quaj  fubftant  Accidentibus." 

It  is  not  therefore  neceffary  that  Adjeftives  fliould  denote 
Subftances,'  or  elfe  that  there  would  be  nothing  attributed  by 
their  means. 

H. 

"Well.  I  care  not  whether  you  call  it  Sidifiance  or  "Effence  or 
Accident,  that  is  attributed.    Something  muft  be  attributed, 
3  and 
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and  therefore  denoted  by  every  Adjeaive.    And  Effence,  Sub- 
Jlnnce  and  Accident^  are  all  likewife  denoted  by  Subllantives — 
by  gmmmatical  fubttantives  at  leaft.    For,  pray,  what  is  Sea- 
liger's  own  confequence  from  the  words  you  have  quoted  ? — 
That  fVhitenefs  is  not  a  Suhjlantive^  but  Nomen  ejfentiale.  By 
Avhich  reafoning,  you  fee,  the  far  greater  part  of  grammaticai 
fubftantivcs  are  at  once  difcarded,  and  become  Accident  alia,  or 
philofophical  Adje6lives.    ]jut  that  is  not  all  the  mifchief :  for 
the  fame  kind  of  reafoning  will  likewife  make  a  great  number 
of  the  moft  comrnon  grammatical  Adje6tives  become  philofo- 
phical Suftantives,  as  denoting  Siihjiances.    For  both  Suhjtances 
and  EJfences  (if  you  chufe  to  have  thofe  terms,  tliofe  zgne* 
fatim)  are  equally  and  indifferently  denoted  fometimes  by 
grammatical  fubftantivcs  and  fometimes  by  grammatical  ad- 
jectives. 

And  this  difficulty  has  at  all  times  puzzled  all  the  gramma- 
rians who  have  attempted  to  account  for  the  parts  of  fpeech  by 
the  finorle  difference  of  the  Things  or  Ideas  of  which  the  dif- 
ferent  forts  of  words  were  fuppofed  to  be  the  figns-  And 
though  every  one  who  has  made  the  attempt,  has  found  itniif- 
carry  in  his  hands  ;  ftill  each  has  purfued  the  beaten  track,  and 
employed  his  time  and  pains  to  eftablifli  a  Criterion  which,  in 
the  conclufion,  each  has  uniformly  abandoned.  And  they  all 
come  at  laft  to  fuch  paltry  jargon  as  this  of  the  authors  of  the 
Encyclopedic — "  Ce  font  des  Noms  fubftantifs  par  Imitation." 
They  mult  equally  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  fuhftaniial 
Adjcdlives  are  alio  des  Noms  adjedlifs  par  imitation.  'J'hus 
Efleiitial  terms  arc  grammatical  fubftantivcs  only  by  imitation  : 
and  Subftautial  terms  nrc  grammatical  adje6tives  only  by  imita- 

L  1  1  2  tion 
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tion :  and  unfortunately  this  docs  not  happen  only  now  ami 
then,  hke  an  exception  to  a  general  rule;  but  this  perplexing. 
imitution  is  lb  univerfally  pra6tiled,  that  there  is  not  any  Acci- 
dent whatever  which  has  not  a  grammatical  fubftantivc  for  its- 
hgn,  when  it  is  not  attributed  :  nor  is  there  any  Stihjiance  what- 
ever which  may  not  have  a  f  raw^fotical  Adjective  for  its  fign^ 
when  there  is  occafion  to  attribute  it.  They  are  therefore 
forced  to  give  up  at  laft  every  philofophical  difference  between 
tlie  parts  of  fpeech,  which  they  had  at  firft  laid  down  as  the 
caufe  of  the  diftindlion  ;  and  are  obliged  to  allow  that  the  fame 
■words  (without  any  alteration  in  their  meaning)  are  fometimes 
of  one  part  of  fpeech  and  fometimes  of  another. — "  Ces  mots 
*'  font  pris  tantot  adjeStivement,  tantdt  fuhjlaritivement .  Cela 
"  depend  de  leur  fervice.  Qualifient-ih?  lis  font  Adjedlifs. 
*'  Delignent-ils  des  Individus  ?  lis  font  done  Subliantifs." 

Cela  depend  de  leur  fervice  ! — Does  it  fo  ?  In  the  name  of 
Common  fenfe  then  and  Common  patience,  why  have  you 
troubled  us  with  a  heap  of  fluff  upon  which  it  does  not  depend  ? 
But  however  neither  is  this  altogether  true.  Cela  ne  depend 
pas  de  leur  fervice.  The  fame  word  is  not  fometimes  an  Ad- 
jedlive  and  fometimes  a  Subftantive.  But  it  is  true  that  fome 
languages  have  fuch  defeats,  that>  for  Avant  of  an  adjtdlive 
diftindlion  to  fome  of  their  terms,  they  are  forced  to  attribute 
the  term  ittelf  without  any  adherent  intimatioa  of  its  attri- 
bution. Which  defeat  (viz.  the  want  of  an  adjcSiive.  termir- 
nation)  was,.  I  fappofe,  originally  the  cafe  with  all  terms  in  the 
rude  fiate  of  all  languages  r  and  this  defcd;  ftill  continues  moll 
in  the  moft  imperfed;  and  unimproved  languages^  The  want 
of  an  adjtdive  termination  to  the  figns  of  ideas,  is  more  eafily. 
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borne  in  languages  where  the  added  fign  is  clofely  joined  to  the 
fign  which  it  is  intended  to  accompany.  But,  without  an 
uaJeBive  termination,  all  tranfpofition  would  be  excluded  :  and 
tlierefore  the  tranlpofed  languages  are  never  fo  deficient  in  this 
vefpe^,  as  the  others.  In  Englifli,  inftead„of  adjeStivmg  our 
own  fubftantives,  we  have  borrowed,  in  immenl'e  numbers, 
adjeBived  figns  from  other  languages ;  without  borrowing  the 
unadjedtived  figns  of  thofe  fame  ideas :  becaufe  our  authors  fre- 
quently found  they  had  occafion  for  the  former,  but  not  for 
the  latter.  And,  not  underftanding  the  nature  of  language,  or 
the  pature  of  the  very  benefit  they  were  receiving ;  they  did 
not,  as  they'might  and  fliould  have  done,  improve  their  own, 
language  by  the  fame  contrivance  within  itfelf ;  but  borrowed 
from  othei  languages  abbreviations  ready  made  to  their  hands^ 

Thus  they  have  incorporated;  into  the  Englifli, 

For  the  Subftantives,  The  foreign  Adjedives, 

Child       -       -    Infant,  Infantine. 
Boy         -  Puerile, 

Man        -       -    Virile,  Human,  Mafculine,  Male. 
AYouiuit    -       -    Female,  Feminine,  Effeminate. 

f  Mental,  Magnanimous,  Pufillaniraous^ 
I  Unanimous. 
Birth       -       -    Natal,  Native.. 
Life        -       -    Vital,  Vivacious,  Vivid,  Amphibious- 
Body       -       -    Corporal,  Corporeal, 
riclb       -       -    Carnal,  Carnivorous. 
Blood      ••       -    Sanguine,  Sanguinary. 
Skm        -       -  Cutaneous. 

Heart 
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Heart 

Marrow 

Womb 

Bowels 

Navel 

Lungs 

Side 

Head 

Elbow 

Nofe 

Hair 

Eye 

Sight 

Smell 

Eyebrow 

Tear 

Ear 

Hearing 
Mouth 
Speech 
Tooth 
Lip 
Throat 
Spittle 
Breaft 
Bofom 
Shoulder 
Hand 
'Tafte 
Word 


Cordial,  Cardiac 

Medullary. 

Uterine. 

Vifceral. 

Umbilical. 

Pulmonary. 

Lateral,  Collateral. 

Capital,  Chief,  Cephalic. 

Cubital. 

Nai\il. 

Capillary. 

Ocular. 

Vifual,  Perfpicuous,  Confpicuous,'Optic. 

Olt'adlory. 

Supercilious. 

Lachrymal. 

Auricular. 

Auditory. 

Oral. 

Loquacious,  Garrulous^  Eloquent. 

Dental. 

Labial. 

Guttural,  Jugular. 

Salival. 

Pe<5loral. 

Gremial,  Sinuous. 
Humeral. 

Manual,  Dexterous,  Sinifter,  Siniftrous, 
Infipid. 

Verbal,  Verbofe. 

Thought 
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Thought  - 

-  Penlive. 

Fin2;cr 

CD 

-  Digital. 

Groin 

-  Inguinal. 

Thigh 

-  Femoral. 

Leg 

-    Crural,  Ifofceles. 

Foot 

-  Pedal. 

Death 

-  Mortal. 

Carcafs 

-  Cadaverous. 

Father 

-  Paternal.. 

Mother  - 

-  Maternal. 

Brother  - 

-  Fraternal.. 

Hufband  - 

-  Marital: 

Wife 

-  Uxorious. 

Whore 

-  Meretricious. 

Guardian 

-    Tutelar,  Tutelary. 

Rival 

-  Emulous. 

Foe 

-    Hoftile,  Inimical. 

King 

-    Regal,  Royal. 

Folk 

-  Vulgar. 

Shepherd 

-  Paftoral. 

Prieft 

-    Sacerdotal,  Prefbyterian. 

Being 

-  Effential. 

Thing 

-  Real. 

Kind 

-    General,  Generic,  Congenial. 

Dog 

-  Canine. 

Gat 

-  Feline. 

Calf 

-    Vituline.  . 

Gow 

-  Vaccine. 

Lion 

~  Leonine. 

Eagle 

-  Aquiline. 
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J.JIIJ11C  " 

—  r^imipflrifin 

—  llelappf^im 

\_y      L Cl  w \^      Ll  O  • 

I  V  Ul  HI  " 

-     V  ermifiilnr 

World 

IVIunflane. 

XliCli  til 

-     ATavinp  IV'Ifiriti'niP 

Water 

Aniipous  Anuatic. 

fl  1  M 

X  11  C  " 

xyiJC/Oiio. 

H  iron 
XiCclVcIl  ~ 

V/CiclLldl. 

Ifland 

Shfirp 

T,ittnrfl1 

_     J  .npjil 

-  dontpmiinons 

Wav 

Sun.  - 

-  Solar. 

Moon 

-    Lunar,  Sublunary. 

Star 

Ailral,  Sideral,  Stellar. 

Vpar  - 

Annual    "P/^TAnTusil    "RiAnnial"  A'rimiTAi*'f£iiPTT 
XxlXXXtXclXj  X  CI  CyXXXXldl)  X3XCXXXXidiy  xxXiXXX  V  CI  Id  t  \ 

J.XlliC  — 

•    xcmporai,  xcniporaryj  vyiiii>xixcdi. 

Dav 

x^xixiiidiy  xxuiixci  xidX)  iyxcixuidia^  Xupxicxxicrdu 

j-zominicaj. 

-    xciLive,  Deinvai. 

Night 

No6lurnal,  Equino6lial, 

Week 

-  Hebdomadal. 

Winter 

-  Brumal. 

Spring 

-  Vernal. 

Summer 
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Summer  - 

-  Eftival. 

Beoinnino; 

-  Initial. 

End 

-    Final,  Infinite. 

Houfe 

-  Domeftic. 

Kitchen  - 

-  Culinar3^ 

Field 

-    Agreftic,  Agrarian. 

Wall 

-  Mural. 

Hinsre 

-  Cardinal. 

Country  - 

-    Rural,  Ruftic. 

Town 

-  Oppidan. 

Grape 

-  Uveous. 

Glafs 

-  Vitreous. 

Seed 

-  Seminal. 

Root 

-  Radical. 

Money 

-  Pecuniary. 

Egg 

-  Oval. 

Milk 

-  Ladleal. 

Meal 

-  Farinaceous. 

Shell 

-  Teftaceous. 

Ring        -  • 

-  Annular. 

Ship. 

-    Naval,  Nautical. 

Pitch 

-  Bituminous. 

Mixture  - 

-    Mifcellaneous,  Promifcuous. 

Flock 

-    Gregarious,  Egregious. 

Health  - 

-    Salutary,  Salubrious,  Infane. 

Difeafe  - 

-  Morbid. 

Hatred 

-  Odious. 

Love 

-    Amorous,  Amatory. 

Fear 

-    Timorous,  Timid. 

Treachery 

-  Infidious. 
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Belief      -  . 

-  Credulous. 

Will 

-    Voluntaiy,  Spontaneous. 

Sorrow 

-  Tnlt. 

Grief 

-  Dolorous. 

Pnde, 

Superb,  Haughty,  Faftuous. 

riattery  - 

All 

-  Adulatory. 

laith 

-  liducial. 

Lult 

-  JLibidnious. 

Dilgrace  - 

-  Ignoniniious. 

bleep 

-  ooporirerous. 

T>  /• 

Keaion 

-  Kational. 

Revenge  - 

-  Vindiftive. 

Strength  - 

Xi  1 

-  Robuft, 

Age 

-  Prnnaeval. 

Want 

-  Indigent. 

Jilarae 

-  Culpable. 

Plenty 

-  Lopious. 

Sweat 

-  Sudorific. 

Hurt 

-  Noxious. 

Advice 

"    Mom  tor  J. 

JLaw 

-    l/Cg-al,  Loyal, 

Threat  - 

-  IMinatory. 

iJanger  - 

-  reritous. 

Theft 

-  Furtive. 

Thanks  - 

Gratuitous. 

Help 

-  Auxiliary. 

Gain 

-  Lucrative. 

Hire 

-    Mercenary,  Stipendiary. 

Burthen  - 

-  Onerous. 

Tux 

-  Fifcal. 
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Step 

-  Gradual. 

Leap 

-  Defultory. 

Treaty 

-  Federal. 

Trifle 

-  Nugatory. 

Noife 

-  Obftreperous. 

Rule 

-  Regular. 

Point 

-  Punctual. 

Sale 

-  Venal. 

Wound  - 

-  Vulnerary. 

Marriage  - 

-    Conjugal,  Nuptial,  Connubial. 

War 

-    Martial,  Military. 

Weft 

-  Occidental. 

Eaft 

-  Oriental. 

Alone 

-    Sole,  Solitary. 

Two 

-  Second. 

VeflTel 

-  Vafcular. 

Church  - 

-  Ecclefiaftical. 

Parifti  - 

-  Parochial. 

People 

C  Popular,  Populous,  Public,  Ep: 
\  Endemial. 

Alms 

-    Eleemofynary  *. 

&c. 

&c. 

The 


*  With  the  Chriftian  religion  were  very  early  introduced  to  our  an- 
ceftors  the  Greek  words,  Church,  Parijh,  People,  Alms:  which  they 
corrupted  and  ufed  as  fubftantives,  a  long  time  before  they  wanted  them 
in  an  adjedtived  ftatc.  When  the  latter  time  arrived,  they  were  incapable 
of  adjecliving  thefe  words  themfelves,  and  were  therefore  forced  to  feek 
them  in  the  original  language.    Hence  the  AdjeQives  are  not  fo  corrupt 
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The  adoption  of  fuch  words  as  tliefe,  was  indeed  a  benefit 
and  an  improvement  of  our  language ;  which  however  would 
Lave  been  much  better  and  more  properly  obtained  by  adjec- 
tiving  our  own  words.  For,  as  the  matter  now  ftands,  v  hen  a 
poor  foreigner  has  learned  all  the  names  of  things  in  the  Englifh 
tongue,  he  muft  go  to  other  languages  for  a  multitude  of  the 
adjeBived  names  of  the  fame  things.  And  even  an  unlearned 
native  can  never  underftand  the  meaning  of  one  quarter  of 
that  which  is  called  his  native  tongue. 

F. 

You  have  not  all  this  while  taken  any  notice  of  the  account 
given  of  the  Adje^ive  by  Meffrs.  de  Port  Royal.  And  I  wonder 
at  it  the  more  ;  becaufe  I.  know  they  have  ahrays  been  efpecial 
favourites  of  yours. 

H. 

•They  likewife  make  Suhjiance  and  Accident  the  foundation 
of  the  difference  between  Sid)Jiantive  and  Adje^ivc ;  and  that, 
I  think,  I  have  already  fufficiently  confuted. 

F. 

True.  But  they  acknowledge  that  this  diftinc^ion  is  not  ob- 
iferved  in.  languages  at  prefent..  They  only  affirm  that  it  was- 


as  the  Subftantives.  And  hence  the  ftrange  appearance  of  Elcemofi/naru, 
a  word  of  eight  fyllables,  as  the  AdjeCtive  of-  the  nionofyUable  Alms  ;. 
whieh  itfelf  became  futh  by  fucceffive  corruptions  of.  E?iE»i(«oo-um,  long 
before  its  Adjeftive  was  required:  having  fuceeflTively  exhibited  iffeir-  as- 
Almofme,  Almofie,  Almafe,  Almes,  and  finally  .cZ/ww  ;  whilft  in  the  IVcjidi: 
language  it  appeared  as  Almo/nie,  AlmoJ}tc,vlumofHC,  Aumonc. 

Qriginalljfi. 
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ori'ginalTy  the  caufe  of  the  difference  *.  But  tlicy  fay,  tliat, 
after  this  had  been  done  by  the  firft  Framers  of  language,  Men 
did  not  Jtop  theve,  but  proceeded  farther ;  and  fignified  both 
Suhjiance  and'  Accident  indifferently  (as  we  fee  all  languages 
now  do)  either  by  Subftantives  or  Adje6lives ;  fonietimes  by  the 
oae  and  fometimes  by  the  otlier^ 

If  this  diltin£tion  between  Subftance  and  Accident  does^not 
€aufe  the  difference  between  our  Subftantives  ajid  Adje6tives^ 
why  is  it  now  propofed  to  us  as  fuch  B 


*  "  Les  objets  de  nxjs  penf^es  font  ou  les  choles,  ce  qu'on  appelle; 
*'  pi"dinaireinent  Suhjiancc ;  oa  la  maniere  des  chofes  ce  qu'oii  appelle: 

Accident.-  Et  il  y  a  cette  dafference  eutre  les  choles  ou  les  Suhfiances,. 
"  et  la  maniei  e-  des  chofes  ou  des  Accidents  ;  que  les  Suhjitinces  l"ub-- 
*'  fiitent  par  eilcs-niemes,  au  lieu  que  les  Accide/Us  na  foat  que  par  les- 
"  Subltances.  C'eft  ce  qui  a  fait  la  principale  difference  entre  les  mots- 
"  qui  fignificnt  les  objets  des  penf-^cs.  Car  ceux  qui  fignificnt  les  ^//Z'- 
"  Jtances  ont  et6  appell^-s  Noms  Subjla7it.ifs ;  et  ccux  qui  fignifient  les 

Accidents,  en  marquant  le  fxijet  auquel  ces  accidents  convicnnent^. 
**  Nonis  AdjeBifs.  Voil^  la  premiere  Origine  des  noms  Subitantifs  et 
**  Adjeflifs.  Mais  on  n'  en  eft  pas  demeure  k\  :  et  il.  fe  trouvc  q^u'  on  ne^ 
"  s'  eft  pas  tant  arr^t^  i\  la  figiiificatibn;  qu'  c\  la  maniere  de  Ilgnifier.. 
"  Car,  parceque  la  Suhjiance  eft  ce  qui  fubfifte  par  foi-rat-me;  on'  a. 
"  append  Noms  Suhftantifs  tons  ceux  qui  fubfiftent  par  eux-mtlmes  danS' 
"  le  difcours  ;  encore  m^me  qu'  ils  fignifient  des  Accidtnfs:  Et  au  con- 
"  traire,  on  a  appell6  Adjectij's  ceux-memes  qui  fignifient  des  Subjhinces,. 
"  lorfque  par  leur  maniere  de  lignifier  ils.  doivent  eti'e  joints^  iud'  auti-es- 

noms  dans  le  difcour*,.'*' 

Ayei, 
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F. 

Aye,  But  this  was  originally  the  caufe. 

H. 

Was  it  indeed  ?  Pray,  When  ?  Where  ?  In  the  remains  of 
what  rude  language  is  any  trace  of  this  to  be  found  ?  1  affert 
hardily,  in  none.  I  maintain  that  it  was  not  originally,  or  at 
any  time,  the  caufe  of  the  difference  between  Subftantive  and 
Adjective  in  any  language.  But  they  fay,  men  did  not  Jiop 
there ;  but  proceeded  farther.  Proceeded  !  To  do  what  ?  Why, 
to  do  directly  the  contrary.  Can  this  be  called  Proceeding  ? 
What  a  wretched  abufe  of  words  is  this ;  and  what  grofs 
fliifting ;  in  order  to  appear  to  give  a  folution  of  what  they 
did  not  underftand.  However,  by  this  proceeding,  you  fee 
we  muft  abandon  totally  their  firft  Criterion.  For  it  now  turns 
out,  that  AdjG£tives  are  indifferently  the  figns  both  of  Sub- 
ftances  and  Accidents  :  and  Subftantives  are  indifferently  the 
figns  both  of  Accidents  and  Subflances.  So  that  we  are  now 
juft  where  we  were,  without  any  Criterion  at  all :  for  the  pro- 
grefs  has  deftroyed  the  Criterion.  The  original  caufe  of  the 
diftin£tion  and  the  progrefs  of  it,  operate  together  like  the 
figns  plus  and  minus,  leaving  nothing  to  our  quotient  of  know- 
ledge. 

However  let  that  pafs.  It  is  only  fo  much  time  thrown 
away  in  appearing  learned.  Come,  Let  us  now,  if  yoii  pleafe, 
have  fome  Criterion  which  they  will  ftand  by.  What  how  do 
they  lay  down  as  the  real  difference  between  an  Adjective  and 
a  Subftantive  ? 
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The  real  remaining  difference,  according  to  them,  is,  that  a 
Subllantive  has  but  one  fignification  * :  it  is  the  fign  of  that 
which  it  fignifies,  i.  e.  that  which  jou  underftand  by  it;  and 
no  more.  But  an  AdJeBive  has  iwn  fignrficat'ions  :  It  is  not  only 
the  fign  of  that  which  you  undei-ftand  by  it,  and  which  they 
call  its  di/iiuB  fignification  ;  but  it  is  alfo  the  fign  of  fomething 
which  you  do  not,  and  never  can  underftand  by  it  alone:  and 
this  laft  they  call  its  confiifed  fignification. 

H. 

Cojifiifed  !  You  underftand  them,  I  fuppofe,  to  mean,  like 
Mr.  Harris,  an  oh/cure  fignification.. 

F.  • 

Yes,  an  oft/'af?r  fignification.  But  j-^ou  muft  remember  that^ 
though  this  fignification  is  coiiftifed,  it  is  the  moft  di?-e6i  -}-.  And 
that  tlie  diJiiuEl  fignification  is  the  moft  iiidivcSi. 

So. 


*  "  Ce  qui  fait  qu'un  Nom  ne  peut  (ubfifter  par  foi-meme,  eft,  quand; 
"  outre  la  iigiiitication  11  en  a  encore  una  coiifufc  ;  qu  on  peut 

"  appeller  Connotulion.    Cette  connotation  fait  VAdjeRiJ.'' 

t  "  II  ne  faut  pas  conclurc  que  les  Adjcclifs  fignifient  p\us  di?'e8emene 
"  la  fprine  que  Ic  fujet ;  coinuie  fi  la  fignification  la  plus  dijiincte  etoit 
"  auffi  la  p\\xs  direcle.  Car,  au  contraire,  il  eft  certain  qu"ils  fignifient 
*'  le  fujet  d:re8enienf,  et  comme  parlcnt  les  grammairiens,  In  ReSo, 
**  quoiquc  plus  confufemcnt:.  et  qa'ils  ne  fignifient  la:  forme  quUndi- 
"  reclement,  et  comuie  ils  pailent  encore,  In  Obliquo,  quoique  jlus 
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So  then  it  appears  at  laft,  that  the  diftinguilhing  Criterion 
of  an  Adjeblive  is  this  objcure  fignification  :  for  a  clear,  cliJimB 
fignification  the  AdjeBive  has  in  common  with  the  Subjiantive. 
— "  Blanc  fignifie  la  Blancheur  d'une  maniere  auffi  diftincie  que 
"  le  mot  meme  de  Blancheur." — 

Now  is  it  neceflary  here,  in  order  to  fliew  the  abfurdity  of 
this  account,  to  repeat  again  that  an  obfcure  (i.  e.  an  unknown 
fignification)  is  not  any  fignification  ?  Befides,  there  is  a  grofs 
miftake  made  between  an  adjeBed  and  an  adjeBive  word :  that 
is,  between  a  word  laid  clofe  to  another  word,  and  a  word 
which  mat/  lye  clofe  to  another  word.  Let  me  alk  you,  How 
is  it  with  any  Adje6live  taken  by  itfelf  ?  Till  it  is  joined  to 
fome  other  word,  can  you  poflTibly  difcover  what  you  call  its 
confufed  meaning  ?  Blanc  has  its  diftind  meaning  when  men- 
tioned by  itfelf;  and  it  is  then  an  AcljeBive.  But  what  you 
call  its  confufed  meaning  can  never  appear  till  it  is  adjeBed : 
and  is  then  fliewn  07dy  and  altogether  by  the  word  to  which  it  is 
adjecled.  For,  if  it  were  otherwife,  it  Avould  follow,  that  the 
fame  word  White  muft  be,  at  the  fame  time,  the  fign  of  Horfe 
and  Houfe  and  Man,  and  every  thing  elfe  to  which  the  Adjec- 
tive White  may  at  any  time  be  added.   And,  what  is  ftill  more. 


"  (I/JlinBewent.  Ainfi,  B/auc,  candidus,  fignifie  direBement  ce  qui  a  de 
"  la  Blancheur,  habens  candorem  ;  mais  d'une  maniere  fort  confufe  ne 
"  marquant  en  particulier  aucune  des  chofes  qui  peuvent  avoir  de  la 
"  blancheur.  Et  il  ne  fignifie  q}i"indireclement  la  blancheur;  mais 
(J'ljne  maniere  aufli  diJiinHe  que  le  mot  m^mq  de  Blancheur,  candor." 

the 
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*£he  Subftantives  themfelvcs  would  at  once  'be  ftripped  of  iheit 
;rank  and  definition-,  of  being  the  figns  of  ideas;  and  would 
'become  the  mere  lights  to  make  vifible  the  confufed  and  ob- 
Ccure  fignifioation  of  tte  Adje<^ives. 

But  furely  I  need  fay  no  more  concernitig  the  AdjeBive  :  OT 
take  up  your  time  with  <;ombating  its  figaificatioa  m  reBo  tod 
'in  obliquo. 

As  littVe  notice  do  the  dull  Modifitatives  of  Buffier  *  deferve? 
•or  the  g*y  Lacqueys  of  the  pleafaiit  Abbe  Girard  :  who,  aftet 

ptoviding 


*  "  lis  font  dits  Noms  AdjeBifs,  quand  les  objcts  font  confider^s 
"  comme  rev^tus  de  quelques  quaiit^s ;  parce  qu'ils  ajoutent  une  qualit6 
**  k  I'objet.  Mais,  au  fond,  I'objet  n'eft  bien  defign6  que  par  les  Novis 
**  Subftantifs,  qui  par  cet  endmit,  font  proprement  les  feuls  Noms.  Au 
*^  fond,  les  AdjeBifs  font  de  vrais  Modificatifs  des  noms ;  mais  nous  les 
^*  regardons  ici  comme  des  noms,  en  tant  qu'ils  reprefennent  moins  une 
"  quality  ou  circonftanGe  de  fobjet,  que  I'objet  m^me  en  tant  que 
^'  revfitu  de  cette  qualite  ou  circorrftance. 

"  C'eft  une  forte  de  fubtilite  que  nous  indiquons  pour  prevenir  celles 
*•  qu'on  peuroit  nous  objeQier.  N'omettons  pas  une  reflexion  importante: 
^'  fa  voir,  qu'un  iVbm  y/^Z/e^j/"  devient  foment  Sub/iantif'.  En  efFet  fa 
"  nature  ^tant  d'£xprin>er  la  quality  d'un  objet,  li  cette  qualit6  eft  le 
"  fujet  mfeme  dont  on  parle,  al«rs  felon  notre  principe  generale  ce  fera 

un  Norn  Subftantif. 

"  On  demande,  fi  le  nora  de  Roi  eft  Stibjlantif  ou  Adjefbif  ?  II  eft 

"  Tun  et  Tautre  felon  I'emploi  qu'on  en  fait. 

"  Au  rcfte,  tous  les  noms  qui,  d^ux-m6mes  font  Adje6lifs,  ne  font 
pas  cenfez  tels  dans  fufage  commun  de  la  grammaire ;  qui  depend  en 

"  ce  |)oint  comnie  en  une  infinite  d  autres,  d'un  ufage  arbitraire.  Car 

N  n  n  "  eile 
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providing  his  Sub/lantive  with  Ruiwing  Footmen  to  announce 
liis  approach  (in  the  Ar(icle)  couhl  do  no  lefs  for  a  word  of 
fuch  imporlaiicc  than  furniih  him,  Avhen  occafion  offered, 
with  a  numerous  train  in  livery,  to  fupport  the  eclat  of  his 
appearance 

If,  in-  what  I  have  faid  of  the  Adjective,  I  have  exprelTed 
mjfelf  clearly  and  fatisfa6l:ori]y  ;  you  will  eafdy  obferve  that 
Acljediives,  though  convenient  abbreviations,  are  not  neceJj'uTy 
to  language :  and  are  therefore  not  ranked  by  me  amongft  the 
IBarts  of  Speech.  And  perhaps  you  will  perceive  in  the  mifap- 
prehenfion  of  this  ufeful  and  fimple  contrivance  of  language, 
one  of  the  foundations  of  thofe  heaps  of  falfe  philofophy  and 


*'  elle  n'appelle  ordinairement  AdjeBifs,  que  ceux  qui  fans  changer,  ou 
"  fans  prefque  changer  d'inflexions  et  de  terininaifon,  fe  joignent  indif- 
"  feremment  k  des  noms  fubftantifs  de  divers  genres ;  c'eft  a  dire  a  des 
"  noms  qui  recoivcnt  avant  eux  la  particule  Le,  ou  la  particule  La,  &c. 

"  Au  contraire  les  mots  Roi,  Mag'iftrat,  &c.  ne  font  jamais  cenfcz 
"  Adjeftlfs  dans  l  ufage  de  la  grammaire  ;  quoiqu'ils  le  I'oient  en  effet 
"  tres  fouvcnt." 

*  "  Les  Adje(ilifs  ne  font  deftines  qu"^  xxn  fervice  fubalterne,  confiftant 
"  a  qualifier  les  denominations,  lis  font  du  cortege  des  Subftantifs,  en 
"  portent  les  Livrees,  et  fervent  h  leurs  decorations.  Voil^  pourquoi 
"  on  leur  a  donne  le  nom  d'Adjefilifs,  qu  annonce  un  perfonnage  de  la 
"  yl/iVe  d'un  autre.  Cependant  quoique  places  d^s  leur  origine  dans 
"  I'etat  de  dependance  et  fouinijfion,  ils  nelaiffent  pas  que  d'etre  par 
"  leurs  couleurs  et  par  leur  magnificence  une  des  plus  brillantes  parties 
"  de  la  parole,  un  champ  fertile  pour  la  poelie,  une  rellburce  delicate 
"  pour  les  grands  yratcurs,  et  le  point  capital  des  mediocres." 
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obfcure  (becaufe  miftaken)  metaphyfic,  with  which  we  have 
been  bewildered.  You  will  fooii  know  what  to  do  with  all  the 
technical  impertinence  about  Qualitksy  Accidents,  Suhjiances, 
Siibjirata,  EjJ'oice^  the  adjunB  1^ attires  of  things,  &c.  &;c.  And 
will,  I  doubt  not,  chearfully  proceed  with  me,  in  fome  future 
converfntion,  to  "  a  very  different  fort  of  Logick  and  Critick 
"  than  what  we  have  been  hitherto  acquainted  with."  Of 
which,  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  language  and  of  the 
meaning  of  words,  is  a  necelTary  forerunner. 

That  muft  be  feen  hereafter.  But,  if  this  be  the  cafe  with 
Adjectives,  whence  arife  the  different  forts  of  terminations  to 
different  Adjectives ;  when  one  fort  of  termination  would  have 
anfwered  the  purpofe  of  attribution Why  have  we  Adje6lives 
ending  in  ly^  ous,  fiil^  fome,  les,  iJJi,  SfC?  For  you  have  taught 
me  that  terminations  are  not  capricioufly  or  fortuitoufly  em- 
ployed; though  you  will  not  allow  them  to  be  often  the  ori- 
ginal and  mere  productions  of  art. 

H. 

Adjectives  with  fuch  terminations  are,  in  truth,  all  co}npoimd 
words  :  the  termination  being  originally  a  word  added  to  thofe 
other  words,  of  which  it  now  feems  merely  the  termination  ; 
though  it  flill  retains  its  original  and  diftinCt  fignification. 
Thefe  terminations  will  afford  fufficient  matter  for  entertain- 
ment to  etymologifls,  which  is  not  neccffary  for  our  prefent 
invefligation.  They  are  now  more  numerous  in  our  language 
than  they  were  formerly  :  becaule  our  authors  have  not  been 
contented  only  to  fupply  our  dcfeCts  by  borrowing  AdjeCtivcs 
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which  we^  wanted  in  our  language :  but  they  have  likcwift 
borrowed  and  iwcorporateol  many  adjeBive  termlnutiom  which- 
we  did  not  want,,  being  before  in  poffelTion  of  correfpondent 
terminations  of  our.  own,  whieh  anfwered  the  fiirae  purpofe 
with  thofe  which  they,  have  unneceffarily  adopted.  So  that 
we  ha^e  now  iii  fome  words  a/ -choice  of  differen*  terminations, 
by  which  to  exprefs-  one  and  the  fame  idea  :  Such  as,  Boun- 
tiful and  Bounteous,  Bemitiful'  and  Beauledus,.  Joijf\d  amh  JoyouSy, 
&c.  Which  choice  is  indeed  of  advantage  to  the  variety  and: 
harmony  of  the  language,,  but  is,  unphilofophical  and  \m- 
necelTary.. 

F; 

lit  the  courf©  of  our- conversion,,  befidts-noticiiig  the  defe6fc 
of.  our  o\*ai  antient  language,,  from.  a.  paucity  of  Adjedtives; 
you.  have  been  pleafed  (1  know  not  on.  what  foundation)  to- 
fuppofe  that'  the  want  of  an  adjective  termination  Avas  origi- 
naJIy,  the  cafe  with  all  terms  in  the  rude  ftate  of  all  languages. 
But  this  is  only  your  fuppofition  in  order  to.fupport  your  own 
theory.  Does  there,  from,  all  antiquity,,  remain  a  fmgle 
inftance,  or  even  the  mention  or  fufpicion  of  an  inftance,  of 
any  language  altogether  viithont  AdjeSkes  f 

Though  nothing  of  the  kindfliould  remain,,  it  will  not  in  tlie 
leafl  airedl"  ray  explanation  nor;  weaken,  my  reafoning. 

E. 

Butj  if  there  were  ftich  an  inftance;  or  even  any  traditional 
mention  made  of  fuch  a  cireumftance;  it  would  very  much., 

ftrcngtheii 
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ftrengthen  youF  argument  in  my  opinion,  and  fnore  readilj 
induce  my  aflent. 

,  >  B. 

I  fuppofe  you  are  not  lo  obiKinateJy  atta'ched  to  Antiquity,, 
but  that  a  modern  inftance  would  anfwer  the  purpofe  as  well. 

F. 

Any  inftance  of  the  fa£fc  from  fufHcient  authority. 

H. 

Thea  I  believe  I  can  fuit  you. — Do6ior  Jonathan  Edwards^ 
D.JDi.  Pallor  of  a  church  ia  New-haven,  in  "  Obfervations  om 
"  the  language  of  the  muhbek  aneew  Indians,. communica ted' 
"  to  the  Connecticut  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences:  publifhed 
"  at  the  req[ueft  of  the  fociety,  and  printed^  by  Jofiah  Meigs. 
«  1788." 

Gives  us  the  following  account. 

"  When  I  was  but  fix  years  of  age,  my  father  removed"' with 
"  his  family  to  Stockbridge,.  which  at  that  time  was  inhabiteds 
"  by  Indians  almoft  folely.  The  Indians  being  the  neareft 
"  neighbours,  I  conftantly  affociated  with  thenx;  their  boys 
"  were  my  daily  fchool-mates  and  play-fellows.  Out  of  my 
"  father's  houfe,.  I  feldom  heard  any  language  fpoken  befide 
"  the  Indian.  By  thefe  means  I  acquired  the  knowledge  of 
"  that  language,  and  a^^  great  facility  in  fpeaking  it.:  it  became 
"  more  familiar  to  me  than  my  mother-tongue.  I  knew  the 
*^  names  of  fome  things  in  Indian,,  which  I  did  not  know  iiv 

"  Englifli  t: 
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Englilli :  even  all  my  thoughts  ran  in  Indian  ;  and  though 
the  true  pronunciation  of  tlie  language  is  extremely  difficult 
to  all  but  themfelves,  they  acknowledged  that  I  liad  ac- 
quired it  perle6lly  ;  Avhich,  as  they  faid,  never  had  been 
acquired  before  by  any  Anglo-American." 

After  this  account  of  himfelf,  he  proceeds, 

*'  The  language  which  is  now  the  fubjeft  of  Obfervation,  is 
that  of  the  Muhhekaneexn),  or  Stockbridge  Indians.  They,  as 
well  as  the  tribe  at  New  London,  are  by  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
cans called  Mohcgans.  This  language  is  fpoken  by  all  the 
Indians  througliout  New  England,  Every  tribe,  as  that  of 
Stockbridge,  of  Farmington,  of  New  London,  &c.  has  a  dif- 
ferent dialedl ;  but  the  language  is  radically  the  fame.  Mr. 
Elliot's  tranflation  of  the  Bible  is  in  a  particular  dialect  of 
this  langirage.  This  language  appears  to  be  much  more  ex- 
tenfive  than  any  other  language  in  North  America.  The 
languages  of  the  Delawares  in  Penfylvania ;  of  the  Penob- 
fcots,  bordering  on  Nova  Scotia ;  of  the  Indians  of  St. 
Francis,  in  Canada ;  of  the  Shawanefe,  on  the  Ohio  ;  and 
of  the  Chippewaus,  at  the  wellward  of  Lake  Huron  ;  are  all 
radically  the  fame  with  the  Mohegan.  The  fame  is  faid  con- 
cerning the  languages  of  the  Ottowans,  Nanticooks,  Mun- 
fees,  Menomonees,  Meffifaugas,  Saukies,  Ottagaumies, 
Killiftinoes,  Nipegons,  Algonkins,  Winnebagoes,  &c.  'I'hat 
the  languages  of  the  feveral  tribes  in  New  England,  of  the 
Delawarrs  and  of  Mr.  Elliot's  Bible,  are  radically  the  fame 
with  the  Mohegan,  I  affert  from  my  own  knowledge." 

Having 
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Having  thus  given  an  account  of  himfelf,  and  of  his  know- 
ledge of  the  language  ;  of  the  extenfivenefs  of  this  language  ; 
and  of  a  tranflation  of  a  Bible  into  this  language  ;  he  proceeds 
(in  page  10)  to  inform  us,  that 

"  The  Mohegans  have  no  Adje&ives  in  all  their  language. 
"  Although  it  may  at  firft  feem  not  only  Angular  and  curious, 
"  but  impoffible,  that  a  language  fliould  exift  without  Adjec- 
"  tivesy  yet  it  is  an  indubitable  fa6t.'' 


EnEA 
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ET  us  proceed,  if  you  pleafe,  to  the  Participle:  which. 


you  know,  is  fo  named  becaufe — *^  partem  capit  a  Nomine, 
"  partem  a  Verbo." — ^"  Ortum  a  Veibo,  fays  Scahger,  traxit 
**  fecum  tempora  et  'fignificationem,  adjunxitque  generi  et 
"  cafibus." — "  Ut  igitur  Mulus,  fays  Voflius,  afini  et  equae, 
**  unde  generatur,  participat  indolem ;  ita  huj us  claffis  omnia, 
**  et  nominis  et  verbi  participant  naturam :  unde,  et  merito, 
Pariicipia  nominantur^" 

I  have  a  ftrong  curiofity  to  know  how  you  will  difpofe  of  this 
MulCf  (this  tertium  quid,)  in  Englifli ;  where  the  Participle  has 
neither  Cafes  nor  Gender;  and  which  (if  I  underllood  you 
rightly  feme  time  fmce)  you  have  llripped  alfo  of  Time.  We 
certainly  cannot  fay  that  it  is,  in  Englilh, — "  Pars  orationis 
"  cum  tempore  et  Cqfu/'  or, — "  Vox  vai'iabili*  per  Ca/t«,  %- 
"  nificans  rem  cum  tempore."  Indeed  fince,  by  your  account, 
it  takes  nothing  from  the  Verb,  any  more  than  from  the 
Noun;  its  prefent  name  ought  to  be relinq.uiflied  by  us:  for  at 
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all  events  it  cannot  be  a  participle  in  Englifli.  This  how- 
ever will  not  much  trouble  jou :  for,  though  Scaliger  declares 
the  PARTICIPLE  to  exift  in  language  "  neceffitate  quadam  ac 
"  vi  naturae  you,  by  denying  it  a  place  amongft  t  ie  Parts  of 
Speech,  have  decided  that  it  is  not  a  necejjary  word,  and  per- 
haps imagine  we  may  do  as  well  without  it. 

H. 

I  fear  you  have  raiftaken  me.  I  did  not  mean  to  deny  the 
adfignification  of  Time  to  all  the  Participles  ;  though  I  con- 
tinue to  withhold  it  from  that  which  is  called  the  Porticiple 
IPrefent. 

F. 

All  the  Participles  !  Why,  we  have  but  Two  in  our  language 
—The  Prefent  and  the  Paft. 

H. 

We  had  formerly  but  two.  But  fo  great  is  the  convenience 
and  importance  of  this  ufeful  Abbreviation  ;  that  out  authors 
have  borrowed  from  other  languages  and  incorporated  with  our 
own.  Four  other  Participles  of  equal  value.  We  are  obliged 
to  our  old  tranflators  for  thefe  new  Participles.  I  wifli  they 
had  underftood  what  they  were  doing  at  the  time :  and  had 
been  taught  by  their  wants,  the  nature  of  the  advantages 
■which  the  learned  languages  had  over  ours.  Tliey  would  then 
perhaps  have  adopted  the  contrivance  itfelf  into  our  own 
language :  inftead  of  contenting  themfelves  with  taking  indi- 
vidually the  terms  which  they  found  they  could  not  tranflate. 
But  they  proceeded  in  the  fame  manner  with  thefe  new  Parti- 
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ciples,  as  with  the  new  Adjectives  I  before  mentioned  to  you : 
they  did  not  abbreviate  their  own  language  in  imitation  of  the 
others ;  but  took  from  other  languages  their  abbreviations  ready 
made.  And  thus  again  the  foreigner,  after  having  learned  all 
our  Enghfli  verbs,  mull  again  have  recourfe  to  other  languages 
in  order  to  underftand  the  meaning  of  many  of  our  Participles. 

I  cannot  however  much  blame  my  countrymen  for  the 
method  they  purfued  :  becaufe  the  very  nations  who  enjoyed 
thefe  advantages  over  us,  were  not  themfelves  aware  of  the 
nature  of  what  they  pofTeffed :  at  leaft  fo  it  appears  by  all  the 
accounts  Avhich  they  have  left  us  of  the  nature  of  Speech ;  and 
by  their  diftribution  and  definitions  of  the  parts  of  which  it  is 
compofed :  and  their  pofterity  (the  modern  Greeks  and  the 
Italians)  have  been  puniflied  for  the  ignorance  or  carelelTnefs 
of  their  anceftors,  by  the  lofs  of  great  part  of  thefe  advantages  : 
which  I  fuppofe  they  would  not  have  loft,  had  they  knowa 
what  they  were. 

As  for  the  term  participle,  I  fhould  very  willingly  get  rid 
of  it :  for  it  never  was  the  proper  denomination  of  this  fort  of 
word.  And  this  improper  title,  I  believe,  led  the  way  to  its 
faulty  definition  :  and  both  together  have  caufed  the  obftinate 
and  ftill  unfettled  difputes  concerning  it ;  and  have  prevented 
the  improvement  of  language,  in  this  particular,  generally 
through  the  world. 

The  elder  Stoics  called  this  word — "  Modu7n  Verbi  cafuakm." 
And,  in  my  opinion,  they  called  it  well :  except  only  that, 
inftead  of  Cafualem,  they  fliould  have  faid  Adje^ivum :  for  the 
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circumftance  of  its  having  Cafes  was  only  a  confequence  of  its 
Adje^ion.  But  this  fmall  error  of  theirs  cannot  be  wondered 
at  in  them,  who,  judging  from  their  own  tranfjDofed  language, 
had  no  notion  of  a  Noun,  much  lefs  of  an  AdjeSlice  of  any 
kind,  without  Cafes. 

I  defu*e  therefore,  inllead  of  participle,  to  be  permitted 
to  call  this  word  generally  a  Verb  adje.Slive.  And  I  call  it  by 
this  new  name;  becaufe  I  think  it  will  make  more  eafily  in- 
telligible what  I  conceive  to  be  its  office  and  nature. 

This  kind  of  word,  of  which  we  now  fpeak,  is  a  very  ufcful 
Abbreviation  :  for  we  have  the  fame  occafion  to  adjeclivc  the 
VERB  as  we  have  to  adjeilive  the  noun.  And,  by  means  of  a 
diftinguifliing  termination,  not  only  the  fimple  Verb  itfelf,  but 
every  Mood,  and  every  Tenfe  of  the  verb,  may  be  made  adjefiivet 
as  well  as  the  Noun,  And  accordingly  fome  languages  have 
adje&ived  more,  and  fome  languages  have  adje£iived  fewer  of 
thefe  Moods  and  Tenfes. 

And  here  I  muft  obferve  that  the  Moods  and  Tenfes  them- 
felves  are  merely  Abbreviations  :  I  mean  that  they  are  nothing 
more  than  the  circumftances  of  Manner  and  Time,  added  to 
the  Verb  in  fome  languages  by  diftinguifliing  terminations. 

When  it  is  confidered  that  our  language  has  made  but  fmall 
progrcfs,  compared  either  with  the  Greek  or  with  the  Latin 
(or  fome  other  languages)  even  in  this  Modal  and  Temporal  ab- 
breviation ;  (for  we  are  forced  to  perform  the  greateft  part  of 
it  by  what  are  called  Auxiliaries,  i.  e.  feparatc  words  fignifying 
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the  added  circumflances  ;)  Avhen  this  is  confidered';  i+ will  not. 
be  wondered  at,  that  the  Englifli,  of  itlelf,  could  not  proceed 
to  the  next  abbreviating  ftep^  viz.  of  aclje&'wing  thofe  firft  Abbre- 
viations of  Mood  and  Tenfe,  which  our  language  had  not:  and 
that  it  has  therefore  been  obliged  to  borrow  many  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  kind  which  it  now  enjoys,  either  mcdiatdij  or 
immediately  from  thofe  two  firft-raentioned  languages.  And 
•when  it  is  confidered,  that  the  nature  of  thefe  advantages  was 
never  well  underftood,  or  at  leaft  not  delivered  down  to  us, 
even  by  thofe  who  enjoyed  them;  it  will  rather  be  matter  of 
wonder  that  we  have  adopted  into  our  language  fo  many,  than 
that  we  have  not  taken  all. 

This  fort  of  word  is  therefore  by  no  means  the  fame  with  a 
JV^otm  adjective  (as  San£lius,  Perizonius  and  others  after  them 
have  afi'erted.)  But  it  is  a  Verb  adjeBive.  And  yet  what  Peri- 
zonius  fays,  is  true — "  Certe  omnia  qua?  de  Nomine  adje6livo 
"  affirnuintur,  habet  Participium."  This  is  true.  ■  The  Parti- 
ciple has  all  that  (he  Noun  adjedlive  has  :  and  for  the  lame 
reafon,  viz.  for  the  purpofe  of  Adje&on.  But  it  has  likewife 
fomething  wo?'e  than  the  Noun  adje^ive  has:  bt'caufe  the  Verb 
li|as  fomcthing  niore  than  ihe  Noun.  And  tlmt  fo mottling  more, 
is  not  (as  Periz<niius  proceeds  to  aliert)  only  the  adilgnitication 
of  Time.  For  every  Verb'  h'ds  a  fignification  of  its  own,  diftin6l 
from  Manner  and  Time.  And  lanouase  has  as  much  occafion 
to  atljt'Hive  the  diftin6t  fignification  of  the  Verb,  and  to  udjeHive 
alfo  the  Mood,  as  it  has  to  adje^ive  the  T'inie.  '  And  it  lias 
thcreiorc  accordingly  adjedived  all  three — the  diftinft  fignifi- 
cation of  the  fimple  Veib)  and  (he  Verb  with  its  Moods;  and 
the  Verb  wWh.  its  Tmfes.    I  lhall  at  prefent  notice  only  Six  of 
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thefe  Vei'b  adjc&kes  which  we  now  employ  in  Englifli:  vtz; 
The  firnple  Verb  itfelf  Adjedive ;  twa  Adjective  Tenfes  ;  and- 
three  Adjective  Moods.  • 

Bear  patiently  with  my  new  terms.  I  ufe^them  only  by 
compulfion.  I  am  chiefly  anxious  that  my  opinion  may  be 
clearly  underftood  ;  and  that  my  errors  (if  they  are  fuch)  may 
plainly  appear  without  any  bbfcurity  or  ambiguity  of  expref^ 
lion :  by  which  means  even  my  errors  may  be  ufeful. 

We  had  formerly  in  EngliOi  only  the  fimple  Verb  AcljeBhe : 
and  the  Pnji  Tenfe  Adje6live.    In  addition  to  thefe  two,  we  bavie^ 
now  the  convenience  of  four  others.    Which  I  muft  call. 

The  Potential  Mood  Adive^  Adje^ive 
The  Potential  Mood  Paffive,  AdjeSiive;. 
The  Official  Mood  Pajfive,  Adje£live  ; 
And  The  Future  Tenfe  Afiive,  Adje&ive. 

Still  have  patience  with  me  r  and,  I  truft,  I  lliall  finally 
make  myfelf  clearly  underftood. 

And  firft  for  our  fimple  Verb  AdjeBive.  It  was  formerly 
known  in  our  language  by  the  termination  -and..  It  is  now 
known  by  the  termination -w?^-.. 

As  the  Noun  AdjeBive  always  fignifies  ale  that  the  vnad- 
jeclived  A'o«/i' fignifies,  and  no  more  (except  the  circumllance 
of  adji'Bion  :)  i'o  muft  the  Verb  Adjedive  fignify  all  that  the 
unadje^ived  Verb  fignifies,  and  no  more  (except  the  ciicum- 
ftajice  of  adje&ion.).    But  it  has  been  ufual  to  fuppole  that  with. 
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the  Indicative  Mood  (as  it  is  called)  is  conjoined  alfo  the  figttifi- 
cation  of  the  Prefent  Time,  and  therefore  to  call  it  the  Indica- 
tive Mood,  Prefent  TenJ'e.  And  if  it  were  fo,  then  indeed  the 
word  we  are  now  confidering,  befides  the  fignification  of  the 
■  Verb,  muft  likewife  adfignify  fome  Mam\er  and  the  Prefent 
Time :  for  it  would  then  be  the  Prefent  Tenfe  Adje^ive,  as  well 
as  the  Indicative  Mood  Adje^ive.  But  I  deny  it  to  be  either. 
I  deny  that  the  Prefent  Time  (or  any  Time)  or  any  Manner,  is 
fignified  by  that  which  is  called  (improperly)  the  Indicative 
Mood  Prefent  Tenfe.    And  therefore  its  proper  name  is  merely 

the  Verb  Indicative,  if  you  pleafe  :  i.  e.  Indicative  merely  of 

being  a  Verb. 

And  in  this  opinion  (viz.  that  there  is  no  adfignification  of 
Manner  or  Time  in  that  which  is  called  the  Indicative  Mood : 
and  no  adfignification  of  Time  in  that  which  is  called  the  Pie- 
fent  Participle)  I  am  neither  new  nor  fingular  :  for  San6tius  both 
aflerted  and  proved  it  by  numerous  inftances  in  the  Latin. 
Such  as, 

"  Et  abftti  p}'ofcifcens  in  Grvdc'mm."  Cic. 

"  Sed  poftquam  amans  accejjit  pvetium  pollicens."  Tcrent. 

"  Ultro  ad  earn  venies  indicajis  te  amare."  Terent. 

"  Turn  apri  inter  fe  dimicant  indiirantes  attritu  arborum  coftas." 

Plin. 

*'  Turnum  ftigientem  haec  terra  videbit."  Virg. 
In  the  fame  manner  we  fay, 


"  The 
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"  The  fun  rifes  every  day  in  the  year." 

"  Juftice  is  at  all  times  Mercy/' 

"  Truth  is  always  one  and  the  fame  from  the  beginning  of 
"  the  world  to  the  end  of  it." 

Neither  Time  nor  Manner  is  fignified  by  the  Indicative  in 
thefe  fentences. 

Again, — *'  The  ri/ing  fun  always  gladdens  the  earth." 

**  Do  juftice,  juftice  bei7ig  at  all  times,  Mercy/' 

"  My  argument  is  of  no  age  nor  country,  truth  being  always 
"  the  fame,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  end  of  it/' 

In  ri/ing  and  being  (though  called  Prefent  Participles)  there  is 
evidently  here  no  adfignification  of  Time. 

Scaliger  faw  plainly  the  fame.  He  fays — "  Modus  non  fuit 
**  neceifavius :  unus  enim  tant«m  exigitur  ob  veritatem,  Indi' 
"  cativus.    Caeteri  autem  ob  commoditatem  potius/' 

And  even  Perizonius  and  others  who  maintain  a  contrary 
opinion,  are  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that — "  Indicativus 
*'  adhibetur  ad  indicandam  Jimpliciter  rem  ipfam." 

"  Horum  autem  participiorum  magis  promifcmts  aliquando 
"  eft  ufus ;  turn  quia  nomina  funt,  et  faepe  adhibentur/ne  ullo 

"  temporis 
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"  temporis  rcfpe&u  aui  defigmtione quaudo  fcjl.  ejus  di{liij6iio 
"  non  requmlur." 

"  Heec  jpfa  autem  res,  h.  e.  adrignificatio  temporis,  ne  quis 
"  prfficipuam  putet,  fffipiffime  rcpcritur  ncgk^a,  iramo  planx: 
"  extinda." 

"  Animadvertendum  eft,  uno  in  commate  fa^pe  diverfa  notari 
*'  tempora,  atque  adeo  Frafens  verd  Parficipium  poflfe  accedere 
*'  omnibus  oranino  periodis,  in  quibus  etiam  de  pmterita  et 
"  futura  re  agitur.  Quia" — (Having  by  compulfion  admitted 
the  fad;,  now  come  the  fliallow  and  fliuffling  pretences)  "  Quia 
"  in  prseterita  ilia  re,  qnum  gefta  eft,  Prafens  Fuit :  et  in 
"  futura,  item  Pra^fens  Erit." 

'*  Recurrendum  denique  ad  illud  etiam, — Pniifens  haberi 
pro  extremo  prceteriti  temporis  pun6lo,  et  primo  Futuri." 

"  Advenientes  dicuntur,  non  illi  tantum  qui  in  itinere  funt, 
"  fed  et  qui  jam  pervencrunt  in  locum  ad  quem  tendebant,  et 
"  fpecmn  advenicntis  adhuc  retinent." 

Proefens — quia  praefens  Fuit,  et  prajfens  Erit  ! 

Prmfens — extremum  praeteriti  pun(9;um,  et  primum  futuri ! 

Ackenientes — qui  pervenerunt ! 

Thefe  fliabbj  evafions  are  themfelves  fufficient  argument 
againft  thofe  who  ufc  them.  A  common  termination  (i.  e.  a 
coalefced  word)  like  every  other  word,  muft  always  convey  the 

fame 
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fame  dilliu^i  meaning ;  and  can  onl^  then  be  properly  ufed, 
quando  Diftindio  requiritur.  What  fort  of  word  would  that 
be,  whicli,  (ufed  too  with  propriety)  fometimes  had  a  meaning, 
and  fometimes  had  not  a  meaning,  and  fometimes  a  differeat 
meaning  ? 

Thus  ftands  the  whole  matter,  Co/e,  Gender^  Isfimbtr,  are 
no  parts  of  the  noun.  But  as  thefe  fame  circumftances  fre- 
quently accompany  the  Noun,  thefe  circumftances  are  fignified 
by  other  words  exprefTive  of  thefe  circumftances :  anci^in  fome 
languages  thefe  words  by  their  perpetual  ufe  have  coalefced 
with  the  Noun  ;  their  feparate  fignification  has  been  loft  fight 
of  (except  in  their  proper  application ;)  and  thefe  words  have 
been  confidered  as  mere  artificial  terminations  of  the  noun. 

So,  Moodf  Tenfe,  Number,  Perfony  are  no  parts  of  the  verb, 
Bu  t  thefe  fame  circumftances  frequently  accompanying  the  Verb, 
are  then  fjgnified  by  other  words  exprefTive  of  thefe  eircum- 
ftances :  and  again,  in  fome  languages,  thefe  latter  words,  by 
their  perpetual  recurrence,  have  coalefced  with  the  Verb ;  their 
feparate  fignification  has  been  loft  fight  of  (except  in  their 
proper  application  ;)  and  thefe  words  have  been  confidered  as 
mere  artificial  terminations  of  the  verb. 

The  proper  application  of  thefe  coalefced  WOrds,  or  termi- 
nations, to  Nouns,  has  been  called  Dccknjlon  :  and  to  Verbst 
iias  been  called  Coiijvgatiofu  And  perhaps  this  arrangement  and 
thefe  denominations  may  have  greatly  contributed  to  withdraw 
us  from  a  proper  confideration  of  this  matter:  for  wfe  are  all. 
very  apt  to  reft  fatisfird  with  a  name,  and  to  inquire  no  farther. 

P  p  p  And 
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And  thus  have  I  given  you  my  opinion  concerning  what  is 
called  the  Prefcnt  Participle.  Which  I  think  improperly  fo 
called  ;  becaufe  I  take  it  to  be  merely  the  fimple  Verb  adjedtived, 
without  any  adlignification  of  Manner  or  Time. 

H. 

Now  then  let  us  proceed  to  the  Pajl  Participle^  which  you 
chufe  to  call  the  Paji  Tenfe  Adje&ive. 

F. 

As  far  as  relates  to  what  is  called  the  Indicative  Mood,  and 
confequently  to  its  AdjeBive,  the  Participle  Prefcnt ;  you  have 
feen  that,  fo  far,  San(9;ius  and  I  have  travelled  in  perfe6l  ac- 
cord together.  But  here  again  I  muft  get  out  at  Hounflow. 
I  cannot  proceed  with  him  to  the  exclufion  of  the  other  Moods 
and  Tenfes :  for,  in  Latin,  tliey  have  dillin£t  terminations,  and 
in  Englifli,  termination  and  auxiliaries,  fignilying  the  circura- 
llances  of  Manner  and  Time.  Nor,  confequently,  can  I  con- 
fent  to  exclude  the  other  Participles,  which  are  indeed  merely 
thofe  Moods  and  Tenfes,  adjeclived ;  and  do  truly  therefore  ad- 
lignify  Manner  and  Time^  The  Manner  being  adje&ived  as  well 
as  the  Time  (i.  e.  the  Mood  as  well  as  the  Tenfe ;)  and  both  for 
the  fame  reafon,  and  with  the  fame  convenience  and  advantage. 
In  our  own  language  thefe  Manners  ^iwd  Times  are  ufually  (but 
not  always)  fignified  by  words  diftind  from  the  Verb,  which  we 
call  auxiliaries.  In  fome  other  languages  they  are  fignified  alfo 
bj  words,  different  indeed  from  the  Verb,  but  which  have  coa- 
lefced  'with  the  Verby  and  are  noAV  confidered  merely  as  termi- 
nations ;  equally  auxiliary  however  with  our  uncoalefcing  words, 
^uMi<4iied  ftjr  the  fame  purpofe. 

6  I  hold 
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I  hold  then  that  we  may  and  do  adjeSlive  the  fimple  Verb 
without  adfignification  of  Manner  or  Time  :  that  we  maj  and 
do  adjeBive  the  Verb  in  conjun6lion  with  an  exprefled  Time : 
and  that  we  may  and  do  adjedive  the  Verb  in  conjun6tion  with 
an  exprefled  Manner,  I  hold  that  all  thefe  are  greatly  and 
equally  convenient  for  the  abbreviating  of  fpeech :  and  that  the 
lano-uage  which  has  more  of  thefe  conveniencies  does  fo  far 
forth  excel  the  language  which  has  fewer. 

The  Paji  Participle,  or  the  Tajl  Tenfe  Adjediive^  our  language 
has  long  enjoyed :  and  it  is  obtained  (as  we  alfo  adjective  the 
Noim)  by  adding  En  or  Ed  to  the  Pa/?  Teiife  of  the  verb.  The 
Latin  makes  an  Jdjediive  of  the  Pajl  Tenfe  (as  it  alfo  makes  an 
Adjc&ive  of  the  A^oi^/?)  merely  by  adding  its  Article  oq.  tj.  om. 
to  the  third  perfon  of  the  Pajl  Tenfe. 

Amavif,  Amavitus,  Amavfus,  Amatus, 
Docuif,  Docuitus,  Docitus,  Dowlas, 
Legit,  Legit  us,  Legtus,  Ledius. 
Aiidivit,  Audivitusy  Audivtus,  Auditus. 

And  that  this  Pafi  Participle  is  merely  the  Pafl  Tenfe  Adjec- 
tive ;  that  it  has  merely  the  fame  meaning  as  the  Pajl  Tenfe, 
and  no  other ;  is  moft  evident  in  Englilh :  becaufc,  in  the 
lame  manner  as  we  often  throw  one  Noun  fubflaiitive  to  another 
Nounfubjiantive,  without  any  change  of  termination  to  fliew 
that  it  is  fo  intended  to  be  thrown  ;  we  are  like  wife  accuftomed 
to  ufe  the  PaJi  Tenfe  itfelf  without  any  change  of  termination, 
inllead  of  this  PaJi  Participle:  and  the  Pafi  Tenfe  fo  ufed, 
anfwers  the  purpofe  equally  with  the  Participle,  and  conveys 
the  fame  meaning. 

P  p  p  2  Br. 
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Dr.  Lowtli,  who  was  muph  better  acquainted  with  Gre'ek 
and  l/atin  than  with  Enghfli,  and  had  a  perfectly  elegant 
Greek  and  Latin  tafte,  finds  great  fault  with  this  our  Englifll 
cuftom  ;  calls  it  confujion,  abfurdity,  and  a  very  grofs  corruption ; 
pronounces  it  altogether  bai'bmvus,  and  wholly  inexcufahle ;  ani 
Gomplains  that  it — is  too  much  authorized  by  the  example 

of  fonie  of  our  beft  writers."  He  then  gives  inftances  of  this 
ine'xcufable  barbarifra,  from  Shakefpear,  Milton,  Dryden, 
Clarendon,  Atterbury,  Prior,  Swift,,  Addifon,  Miffon,  Bolin^- 
broke,.  Pope,  and  Gay.  And  if  he  had  been,  pleafed  td^go 
fai'ther  back  than  Shakefpear,  he  mighc  alfo  have  givefi 
inftances  of  the  fame  from  every  writer  in  the  Engliih  tongue- 
It  is  the  idiom  of  the  language.  He  is  therefore  undoubtedly 
in  an  error,,  when  he  fays  ^that^ — "  This  abufe  has  been  long 
.«  growing  upon  us,  and  is  continually  making  further  in- 
"  croachments."  For,  on  the  contrary,  the  cuftora  has  greatly 
decreafed  :  and  as  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  have  be- 
come more  familiar  to  Engliflimen,  and  more  general;  our 
language  has  continually  proceeded  more  and  more  to  bend 
and  incline  to  the  rules  and  cuftoms  of  thofe  languages.  And: 
we  have  greatly  benefited  by  thofe  languages ;  and  have  im-  - 
proved  our  own  language,  by  borrowing,  from  them,  a  more 
abbreviated  ^ndi  compart  method  of  fpeech.  And  had  our  early 
or  later  authoi's  khoivh  the  nature  of"  the  benefits  wc  were 
receiving  ;  we  niight  have  benefited  much  more  extenfively. . 

l^Iowever  Ave  lliall  be  much  to  blame,  if,  wttii  Dr.  Eo^vth, 
we  mifs  the  advantage  which  our  lefs  cultivated  language 
a^ords  us  by  its  defeats  :  for  by  thofe  very  defedls  it  aviH  alillft;  - 
»is  much  t'o.difcover  the  nature  of  human  fpcecb,  by  a  compa- 
5  rifoiv 
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rifon  of  our  own  language  with  more  cultivated  languages. 
And  this  it  does  eminently  in  the  prefent  inftances  of  the  Taji 
participle  and  the  l^oun  adje3ive.  For,  hnce  we  can  and  do 
ufe  our  Noun  itfelf  unaltered,  and  our  Taji  Tenfe  itfelf  unaltered, 
for  the  fame  purpofe  and  with  the  fame  meaning,  as  the  Greek 
and  Latin  ufe  their  Adje&ive  and  their  Participle  ;  it  is  inanifeft 
that  their  yi/://e^/re  and  Pant iciple  are  merely  their  A^ow?i  audi 
Maji  Tenfe,  Adjedived,. 


EnEA 
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THE   SAME   SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 


w 


ELL.  Now  for  your  four  Abbreviations :  which,  you 
fay,  Ave  have  adopted  from  thofe  other  languages. 


H. 

That  which  I  call  the  Potential  Vajffive  Adje£iive  is  that  which 
our  antient  writers  firft  adopted ;  and  which  we  have  fince 
taken  in  the  greateft  abundance :  not  led  to  it  by  any  rea- 
foning,  or  by  any  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  words  ;  but 
by  their  great  pra£lical  convenience  and  ufefulnefs.  I  mean 
fuch  words  as  the  following,  whofe  common  termination  has 


one  common  meanmsr. 


Admiffible 

Affable 

Ineffable 

InaccelTible 

Amiable 

Arable 


Audible 

Cognizable 

Incombuftible 

Incompatible 

Contemptible 

Incorrigible 


Incredible 

Culpable 

Defpicable 

Indivifible 

Indubitable 

Eligible 

Inexplicable 
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Inexplicable 

Invincible 

Soluble 

Infallible 

Irrefragable 

Tangible 

Peafible 

Irremiffible 

Tenable 

Inflexible 

Irafcible 

Intolerable 

Formidable 

Laudable 

Tradable 

Fufible 

Legible 

V  endible 

Heritable 

Liable 

Vifible 

Impregnable 

Malleable 

Vulnerable, 

Indefatigable 

Incommenfurable 

&c. 

Indefeifible 

Immutable 

Indelible 

Noble 

As  well  as 

Inamiflible 

Palpable 

tra6led 

Inevitable 

Penetrable 

Immifcible 

Imperceptible 

Miffile 

Inimitable 

Impradlicable 

Docile 

Inexorable 

Implacable 

Dudile 

Inexpugnable 

Plaufible 

Projectile 

Infatiable 

Pliable 

Frail 

Infer  u  table 

Portable 

Facile, 

Intelligible 

Poffible 

(See. 

Interminable 

Probable 

Inveftigable 

Senfiblc 

Thefe  words,  and  fuch  as  thefe,  our  early  authors  could  not 
poflibly  tranflate  into  Englilh,  but  by  a  periphrafis.  They 
therefore  took  the  words  themfelves  as  they  found  them :  and 
the  f^ime  pradice,  for  the  fame  reafon,  being  followed  by  their 
fucceffors  ;  the  frequent  repetition  of  thefe  words  has  at  length 
naturalized  them  in  our  language.    But  they  who  firft  mtro- 

duced 
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duced  thefe  words,  thought  it  neceffary  to  explain  them  to 
•their  readers:  and  accordingly  we  find  in  your  manufcript 
New  Teftament,  which  (whoever  was  the  Tranflator)  I  luppofc 
to  have  been  written  about  the  reign  of  Edward  the  third*; 
in  that  manufcript  we  find  an  explanation  accompanying  the 
words  of  this  fort  which  are  ufed  in  it.  And  this  circuraftance 
fufficiently  informs  us,  that  the  adoption  was  at  that  time  but 
newly  introduced. 

"  I  do  thankingis  to  God  up  on  the  unenarrahlc,  or,  that  may 
not  he  told,  gxitQ  oi  hym." 

2  Cormthies.  dap.j^ 

•      Thanks  be  unto  Ood  for  his  unfpeakable  gift." 

Modem  Verjion.  Verfe  lov  . 

*'  Whom  "Whanne  ye  han  not  feyn  ye  louen,  in  to  whom  alfo 
now  ye  not  feytige  bileuen,  forfoth  ye  biletiynge  fliulen 
^'  haue  ioye  v/ith>  outeforth  in  gladnefle  imenarrable^  that  may 
not  be  ield  out.'' 

1  Petir,  cap.  1. 

"  "Whom  having  not  feen>  ye  love  ;  intvhom,  though  now  yc? 
"  fee  him  not,  yet  believingj  ye  rejoice  with  joy  tinfpeakable.'^ 

Modern.  Verfe  8. 


*  I  fuppofe  it  to  be  about  this  date  ;  am ongft  other  reafotis,  becaufe! 
it  retains  the  Anglolaxon  Theta,  the  ambiguous  5,  and  the  \  without  a 
point  over  it.  But  I  am  not  fufficieritly  converfanjt  with  manufcripts  to 
fay  when  the  ufe  of  thefe  charafters  ceafed< 

«♦  Prom 
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'*  F\'om  hennesfoi'th  britliren,  Whateuer  thingis  ben  fotbe, 
"  whateuer  «thingis  chaift,  whateuer  thmgis  iuft,  whateuer 
"  thingis  holi,  whateuer  thingis  ami/able^  or,  able  to  be  loni/d," 

Philippe?ifis.  cap.  4. 

"  Finall}'',  brethren,  whatfoever  things  are  true,  Avhatfoever 
"  things  are  honeft,  whatfoever  things  arc  juft,  whatfoever 
"  things  are  pure,  whatfoever  things  are  lovely." 

Modern.  Verfe  8. 

"  The  whiche  is  not  maid  up  the  lawe  of  fleflily  maunde- 
"  ment :  but  up  vei'tu  of  Ijf  infolible,  or,  that  may  not  be 
*'  %indon." 

Ebrewis.  cap.  7- 

"  Who  is  made  not  after  the  law  of  a  carnal  commandment^ 
"  but  after  the  power  of  an  endlefs  life." 

Modern.  Verfe  16. 

"  Forfothe  wifdom  that  is  fro  aboue,  firft  fotheli  it  is  chaft* 
aftirwarde  pefible,  mjlde,  Jwadibiki  that  is,  efi  for  to  trett 
"  and  to  be  trciid'' 

James,  cap.  3* 

"  But  the  wifdom  that  is  from  above,  is  firft  pure,  then 
*•  peaceable,  gentle,  and  eafy  to  be  ititreated" 

Modern.  Verfe  17- 

Gower,  in  his  Conf.  Amant.  (written,  as  he  informs,  in  the 
fixteenth  year  of  Richard  the  fecond)  has  taken  very  little  ad^- 
vantage  of  this  then  newly  introduced  abbreviation.    He  iifes 

Q  q  q  only 
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only  fix  of  thefe  words,  viz.  CrecUble,  Excufahle,  Impq/Tible,  In- 
curable,  Iniyifible,  Noble ;  and  one,  made  by  himfclf,  I  believe,. 
in  imitation,  Cluiceahle. 

"  She  toke  hir  all  to  venerie, 

"  In  forefte  and  in  M  ildernefle, 

"  For  there  was  all  hir  befineffe 

"  By  dale,  and  eke  by  nightes  tide, 

"  With  arowes  brode  under  the  fide, 

"  And  bow  in  honde,  of  whiche  llie  flough 

"  And  toke  all  that  hir  lyft  enough 

"  Of  beaftes  whiche  ben  CHACEABLE." 

Gower.  lib.  5.  fol.  90.  pag.  2.  col'.  1. 

Chaucer  ufes  many  more  of  thefe  words  than  Gower  did  r 
but  in  nothing  like  fuch  quantities  as  have  been  fmce  employed 
in  our  language.. 

F. 

I  underftand  you  then  to  fay  that  the  words  in  our  lan- 
guage with  the  termination  ble,.  are  merely  the  Potential 
PaJJive  AdjeBive :  and  that  we  have  adopted  this  termination 
from  the  Latin,  for  the  purpofe  of  abbreviation.  Biit  the- 
Latin  Grammarians  had  no  fuch  notion  of  this  termination. 
They  have  atfigned  no  feparate  office,  nor  ftation,.  nor  title,  to 
this  kind  of  word.  They  have  not  ranked  it  even  amongft 
their  participles.  They  call  thefe  words  merely  Verbalia  in 
Bills :  which  title  barely  informs  us,  that  they  have  indeed 
fomething  or  other  to  do  with  the  verbs ;  but  what  that  fome- 
thing  is,  they  have  not  told  us.  Indeed  they  are  fo  uncertain 
concerning  the  relation  which  thefe  words,  bear  to  the  verb  ; 
8  that 
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that  moft  of  the  grammarians,  Vofllus,  Perizonius,  Goclenius, 
and  others,  tell  us,  that  thefe  Verhalia  in  Bills  fignify  fome- 
times  pajivdij  and  fometimes  aBiveli/.  And  I  am  fure  we  ufe 
great  numbers  of  words  with  this  termination  in  Englifli,  which 
do  not  appear  to  fignify  either  a6lively  or  paflively. 

Voflius  fays — "  Hujufmodi  verbalia  fcepius  exponuntuv pajjive^ 
"  interdum  et  aEtivt." 

Perizonius — "  Porro  funt  et  alia  unius  formce  vocabula,  du~ 
"  plicem  tamen,  turn  a£tivam,  tum  paffivam  habentia  fignijica- 
"  tionem ;  veluti  Adjedtiva  in  Bilis  exeuntia.  De  quorum  paf- 
"  fiva  fignifieatione  nullum  ejl  dubium.  De  a6liva,  haec  exempli 
"  loco  habe,  &c." 

And  I  think  I  could,  without  much  trouble,  furnifli  you 
tvith  a  larger  catalogue  of  words  in  Ble,  ufed  in  Englifli,  with- 
out a  paflive  fignification ;  than  you  have  furniflied  of  thofe 
with  a  paflive  fignification. 


"What  fay  you  to  fuch  as  thefe  ? 


Abominable 

Accord  able 

Agreable 

Amicable 

Available 

Capable 

Charitable 

Colourable 


Comfortable 

Concordable 

Conducible 

Convenable 

Culpable 

Cullomable 

Delectable 

Difcordable 

Qqq2 


Durable 

Entendablc 

Favourable 

Forcible 

Honourable 

Inclinable 

Miferable 

Pleafurable 

Profitable 
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■  Profitable  Rifible  Veritable 

Proportionable      Semblable  &c. 
Reafoiiable  Vengeable 

And  the  Frencli  have  a  multitude  befides,  fuch  as  Jecourabh 
&c.  which  we  have  not  adopted  from  them. 

H. 

All  this  is  very  true.  But  what  fays  Scaliger  of  thefe  Ver- 
hals  in  Bills  f — "  Recentiores  auda6ter  nimis  jam  aB,m  iignifi- 
*'  cationem  attribuere,  idque  frivolis  fane  argumentis.  Auxere 
"  errorem  pertinacid.  Poetic^  licenti^  di6lum  eft  Penetrabile, 
«  aBive" 

De  caufis.  lib.  4.  cap.  98. 

Scaliger  fpeaksof  their /rwo/ows  arguments;  but  I  have  ne\'er 
yet  feen  any  attempt  at  any  argument  whatever  on  the  fubje(9;. 
They  bring  fome  examples  indeed  of  an  a<9;ive  ufe  of  fome 
words  in  Bilis.  From  good  authors  they  are  very  few  indeed  : 
From  Virgil  one  word  :  two  from  Terence ;  one  from  Livy 
one  from  Tacitus  ;  one  from  Quintus  Curtiu«  ;  one  from  Vale- 
rius Maximus :  they  produce  abundance  from  Plautus,  who, 
ufed  fuch  words  as  vohipiabilis,  ignorabilis,  «&c.  And  after  the 
Latin  language  became  corrupted  ;  in  its  d«cay,  we  meet  with 
heaps  of  them.  It  is  in  the  terminations  chiefly  that  languages 
become  corrupted :  and  I  fuppofe  the  corruption  r.rifes  from 
not  having  fettled  or  well  uuderftood  the  meaning  a«d  purpofe 
of  thofe  terminations. 


2 


Had 
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Had  the  Latin  Grammarians  been  contented  witli  the  old 
Stoic  definition  of  Modus  verbi  cafuulis,  tliefe  verbals  might  very, 
well  have  been  ranked  with  their  paj-tlciples ;  but  when  they 
defined  the  participle  to  be  a  word  fignificam  cwji  tempore,, 
thefe  verbals  were  neceffarily  excluded  :  and  to  retain  the  par- 
ticiple prefcnt,  as  they  called  it,  they  were  compelled  oblli- 
uately,  againft  all  reafon  and  evidence,  to  maintain  that  there 
was  a  lignification  of  Time,  both  in  the  Indicative  and  in  its 
Adjeftive  the  prefent  participle  ;  although  there  was  no  ter- 
mination, or  word  added  to  the  Indicative  of  the  verb,  by^ 
which  any  Time  could  be  fignifiecL    With  equal  reafon  might 
they  contend,,  that  the  fame  word  with  the  termination,  Bilis,. 
was  properly  ufed  to  fignify  indifferently  two  almoft  oppofite 
ideas  ;  viz.  To  Feel,  or.  To  he  Felt ;  To  Beat,,  or,.  To  be  Beaten  : 
which  would  be  juft  as  rational,  as  that  the  fame  word  fliould 
be  purpofely  employed  in  fpeech,  to  fignify  equally  the  horfe 
which  is.  ridden,. and.  the  man  who  rides  him..   Words  may  un- 
doubtedly, atfome  times  and  by  fome  perfons,  be  fo  abufed  :. 
and  too  frequently  they  are  fo  abufed.    And  when  any  word 
or  termination  becomes  gewerfl//?/ fo. abufed,  it  becomes  ufelefs;.. 
and  in  fa£t  ceafes  to  be  a  word  :  for  that  is  not  a  word,.,  whofe 
fignification  is  unknown..  A  few  of  thefe  corruptions  may  be 
borne  in  a  language,  and  the  context  of  the  fentence  may  affifi 
the  hearer  to  comprehend,  the  fpeaker's  meaning;  but  when 
the  bulk  of  thefe  terminations- in  a  language  becomes  generally 
fo  corrupted  ;  that  language  is  foon  broken  up  and  loft :  and,, 
to  fupply  the  place  of  thefe  corrupted  Avords  or.  terminations,, 
men  are  forced  to  have  recourfe  again  to  other  words  or  termi-- 
iiRtions-which  may  convey  diftind;  meanings  to  the  hearer.. 


Scaligeiv. 
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Scaliger,  tliftinguifliing  properly  between  His  (he  fliould 
have  Iliid  Bilis :  for  the  a  is  important  to  tliis  termination)  and 
Ivus,  inllances  a  limihir  diftind;ion  and  convenience  in  the 
Greek  language,  viz.  ukt^iitov  and  aijOyjTtKov..  And  this  inftance 
ought  to  make  an  EngHfliman  blufli  for  his  countrymen;  whofe 
ignorance  commonly  employs  the  correfponding  word  to 
ccia-QriTov,  SENSIBLE,  in  three  diflerent  meanings;  although 
(thanks  to  our  old  tranflators)  we  have  .now  in  our  language, 
three  diftin6l  terminations  for  the  purpofe  of  diftindlion  :  We 
have  Senfeful ; — Senjitive  .; — Senjible ; — Senfevole  ; — iSenJitivo ; — 
Scnfibile  ; — Full  of  Senfe  ; — which  can  feel  ,; — which  may  be 
felt.  Yet  it  is  not  very  uncommon  to  hear  perfons  talk  of^ — 
"  A  Senjible  mau,  who  is  very  Senjible  of  the  cold,  and  of  any 
"  Senfible  change  in  the  weather  *."  

I  wifli  this  were  a  folitary  inftance  in  our  language ;  but  this 
abufe,  like  the  corrupt  influence  of  the  crpwn,  (in  the  lan- 
guage of  parliament  tvventy  years  ago)  has  increafed,  is  in- 
creafing,  and  ought  to  be  diminilhed.  Much  of  this  abufe  in 
our  fpeech  we  owe  to  the  French  :  wliom  however  it  would  be 


*  "  If  afts  of  pariiament  were  after  the  old  fathion  penned  by  fuch' 
"  only  as  perfectly  knew  what  the  Common  Law  was  before  the  making 
"  of  any  aft  of  parliament  concerning  that  matter,  as  alfo  bow  far  forth 
"  former  ftatutes  had  provided  remedy  for  former  mifchiefs  and  defeas 
"  difcovered  by  experience ;  then  iliould  very  few  queftions  in  law  arife, 
"  and  the  learned  fliould  not  fo  often  and  fo  much  perplex  their  heads  to 
"  make  atonement  and  peace,  by  conftruflion  of  law,  between  i.vsen- 
"  siBLE  and  difagreeing  words,  fentences  and  provifoes,  as  they  now 
"  do."    Coke.  2  Rep.  Pref. 

ungrateful 
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ungrateful  in  us  to  reproach  with  it ;  becaufe  I  believe  we  owe 
likewife  to  thefe  fame  French,  all  the  benefit  of  all  thefe  ab- 
breviations which  we  have  borrowed  :  for  though  it  is  true  that 
they  proceed  originally  from  the  Latin ;  yet  we  have  them 
mediately  through  the  Italian  and  the  French.  And  we  ought, 
to  be  contented,  as  the  French  alfo  ought  with  their  revolution, 
to  take  the  good  and  the  bad  together.  Efpecially  if,  as  in 
both  cafes^  the  good  preponderates  beyond  all  comparifon  over 
the  bad  :  And  more  efpecially  fti41,  if  we  may  retain  the  benefit,: 
and  avoid  the  future  mifchief.- 

The  words  in  Ble  which  you  have  oppofed  to  me,  we  have 
taken  from  the  French,  who  took  them  corruptly  from  the 
Italian.  And  it  happened  in  this  manner.  Our  Anglofaxon 
Full,  which  Avith  the  Germans  is  Vol,  became  the  Italian  Vole  : 
and  there  was  fometlling  in  the  found  of  Vole  fo  pleafuig  to  an 
Italian  ear that  many  of  their  authors  (led  by  their  ears  and 
not  by  their  underflanding,  without  any  occaiion  for  it,  deciding 
on  its  propriety  by  the  found  and  not  by  the  lignification) 
added  it  as  a  Termination  to  many  of  their  words;  not  only 
where  the  fignification  fuitcd,  but  often  where  it  did  not:  and, 
amongft  others,  Cardinal  Bembo  in  particular  is  much  and 
juftly  ridiculed,  for  his  very  injudicious  and  wholefale  appli- 
cation of  this  termination  *.• 

Hence 


*  "  A  fin  de  ne  rien  lailTer  en  arrierc,  tant  qu'  il  me  fera  poiTible,  je 
"  leur  repondray  a  ce  en  quoy  ils  femblent  avoir  quelque  couleur  de 

pretendre  leur  langue  avoir  de  la.  gentilleje  que  la  noftre  n'  ha  point. 
"  lis  difent  done  qu'  ils  ont  quelques  terminaifons  de  Noms  fort  plai- 

*'  /'antes 
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.  Hence  the  Italian  worcb, 


Capevole  Durevole 

Caritatevole  Tnchinevole 

Colorevole  Intendevole 

Conducevole  Favorevole 

Confortevole  "  Forzevole 

Concordevole  Onorevole 

Gonvenevole  Miferevole 


j\bomincv()lc        Col  [)Cvole 
Accordcvolc  Cottunievolc 
Afyoradevole  ])ilettevole 


Aniichevole  Dilcordevole 


Memorcvole 

Piacevole 

Profittevole 

Proporzionevole 

Ragionevole 

Ridevole 

Sembievole 

Valevole 

Vendichevole 

Veritevole 

Soccorevole.  &;c. 


"  /antes  €t  getiti/es,  defquelles  nous  fommes  deftituez.  Et  la  principale 
"  de  celles  qu'  ils  mettent  en  avant,  c'  eft  des  mots  qui  finiffent  en  Ole  : 
*'  connne  Piacevole,  Favorevole.  le  confefle  que  cefte  terminaifon  eft 
"  belle  :  mais  je  di  qu'  une  chofe  belle  perd  fa  grace  quand  on  en  abufe. 

Or  qu'  ainfi  foit  que  quelquefuns  en  abufent,  ii  appert  par  la  contro- 
"  verfe  qui  eft  entre  eux  touchant  le  mot  Capevole,  et  quelques  autres.. 

Gar  tous  re^ oivent  bien  Favorevole,  Piacevole,  Amorevole,  Laudevole, 
"  Honorevole,  Biafmevole,  Solazzevole,  et  plufieurs  femblables:  mais 
^'  quant  a  Cfipevode,  et  quelques  autres,  ils  ne  font  pas  receus  de  tous. 
^'  Gar  aucuns  difent  qu'  en  ce  mot  Capevole  on  abufe  de  cefte  terminaifon 
"  Ole,  et  qu'  il  faut  dire  Capace,  Or  quant  a  Capevole  je  fcay  bien  que 
"  leur  Bembo  en  ufe  au  premier  livre  du  traitt6e  inutul6  Le  Profe, 

Mais  <Jn  pent  dire  qu'  il  ne  s'  en  faut  pas  fier  a  luy:  ppurce  qu'  il 
■**'  ufoit  tant  des  mots  ayans  cefte  terminaifon  qu'  il  s'  en  rendoit  ridicule. 

"  Or  eft  il  certain  que  comme  Bembo  ufoit  trop  de  ces  mots,  de  forte 
*'  qu'  il  rendoit  leur  beaut6  ennuyeufe,  et  luy  faifoit  perdre  fa  grace? 

quelques  autres  aulTi  ont  fai6t,  et  aucuns  encore  aujourdhuy  font  le 

mefme."  Henry  FJiiene^  De  la  precellence,  &c/  pag.  54-. 


Which 
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Wiiich  the  French  by  a  inoft  flovenly  prontmciatic^t),  rtio't  dif^- 
tinguifliing  between  Bile  and  Vole,  have  transformed  into-— — - 
Abominable,  Agreable,  Amicable,  Capable,  Charitable,  Coft- 
tbrtable,  Convenable,  Coupable,  Delectable,  Durable,  l?a'vO»ti-V- 
«;ble.  Forcible,  Honourable,  Miferable,  Memorable,  Profitable, 
Proportionable,  Raifonable,  Rifible,  Semblable,Valable,  Venge- 
able.  Veritable,  Secourable,  Sec. 

In  this  manner  our  own  Avord  Full,  (paffing  through  the 
Oerman,  the  Italian,  and  the  French,)  comes  back  to  us  again 
under  the  corrupt  fliape  of  Ble  :  and  in  that  fliape  to  the  great 
-annoyance  of  its  original  owners:  for  it  tends  to  confound 
thofe  terminations,  whofe  diftincSl  application  and  employment 
nve  fo  important  to  the  different  and  diftinCl  pur,pofes  of  fpeechv 

Befides  thefe  corruptions  of  Vole,  we  have  many  other  cor- 
rupt terminations  in  Ble,  which  are  blemillies  in  the  language ; 
and  which  I  am  perfuaded  would  not  have  happened  to  it,  had 
the  Verbak  in  Bilis,  their  nature,  their  proper  ufe,  and  their 
great  advantage  been  previoufly  underftood.  Duplum,  Triplum, 
Humik,  Tabula,  luihula,  Rabula,  St/llaba,  Barabola,  Bibliunif 
Quidlibd,  Vejiibiihun,  Ambularc,  Di/Jhimlare,  Scribillare.^  Treiiiu- 
hire,  &c^  &c.  Tuimelai,  Groniniekn,  Kruimelen,  Rommelen,  Fom- 
melen,  Mompeltn,  Kabel,  Bobbc.I,  Stoppel,  Sec.  Sec.  would  never 
have  been  corrupted  by  us  to — Double,  Treble,  Humble,  Table, 
Fable,  Rabble,  Sellable,  Parable,  Bible,  Quibble,  Vejiible,  Amble, 
Dije/nble,  Scribble,  Tremble,  Sec.  Tumble,  Grumble,  Crumble, 
Humble,  Fumble,  Mumble,  Cable,  Bubble,  Stubble,  See.  Sec.  But, 
as  K  Johnfon  did  well  write  the  word  Syllabc,  and  not  Syllable ; 
fo  wc  flionld  have  taken  care  to  give  to  all  the  other  words, 

R  r  r  terrai- 
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terminations  which  would  not  have  interfered  with  this  impor- 
tant abbreviation.  We  ftiould  never  have  feen  fuch  monfters 
in  our  language,  as  Shapeable,  Sizeable,  Companumabk,  Perfon- 
ahle,  Chanceahle,  Accvjtomable,  Merciable,  Behoveabk,  See.  which 
difgrace  the  writings  of  fome  otherwife  very  excellent  authors. 

F, 

Do  you  then  propofe  to  reform  thefe  abufes  ? 

H. 

Reform!  God  forbid.   I  tremble  at  the  very  name  of  Reform. 
The  Scotch  and  the  Englifli  lawyer  in  conjundtion, 
and         with  both  the  Indies  in  their  patronage,  point  to  the 
Ecce  Homo  with  a  fneer;  and  infultingly  bid  us — "  Behold  the 
"  fate  of  a  Reformer !" 

No.  With  our  eyes  open  to  the  condition  of  them  all,  you 
know  that  your  friend  Bofville  and  I  have  entered  into  a  ftri6t 
engagement  to  belong  for  ever  to  the  ettablilhed  government, 
to  the  eftabliftied  church,  and  to  the  eftabliihed  language  of 
our  country  :  becaufe  they  are  eflabliflied.  Eftablifh  what  you 
pleafe :  Do  but  eftablifli ;  and,  whilft  that  eftablilliment  lliall 
laft,  we  lhall  be  perfedly  convinced  of  its  propriety. 

No.  I  fliall  venture  no  farther  than  to  explain. the  nature 
and  convenience  of  thefe  abbreviations.  And  I  venture  fo  far, 
only  becaufe  our  religious  and  devout 

have  not  yet  paflTed  ,an  ad  to  rellrain  me  individually  to  the 
Liturgy  (as  a  fort  of  half-facrament)  and  to  forbid  my  meddling 
with  any  words  out  of  it. 

6  F.  How- 
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F. 

However  fearful  and  backward  you  may  be,  or  pretend  to 
be,  upon  the  occafion,  I  do  not  think  a  flow  reform  either 
dangerous  or  difticult  or  unlikely  in  this  particular.  Your 
principle  is  fimple  and  inconteftable : — One  word  or  one 
termination  fliould  be  ufed  with  one  fignification  and  for  one 
purpofe  *. 

By  the  importation  of  Ble  or  Able  into  the  language,  we 
have  gained  a  manifeil  advantage.  Indeed  this  termination, 
becaufe  eminently  iifeful,  has  become  fo  familiar  even  to  the 
molt  illiterate  of  our  countrymen ;  that,  by  the  force  of  ana- 
logy alone,  "they  frequently  apply  it  (and  with  perfect  propriety 
too,  as  to  its  fignification)  to  words  originally  Engiifli.  A 
cuftom  however  which,  though  ufeful,  is  not  hitherto  approved 


*  "  Unum  vero  imprimis  obfervandum  eft :  propterea  quod  fignifica- 
"  torum  multitude  uni  eidcmque  voci  attributa  fepius  eft,  aut  fcribcn- 
"  tium  autoritate,  aut  pj'odentium  curiofo  judicio ;  principem  omnium 
"  fignificatum  indagari  oportere  cenfeo ;  ad  quern  tanquam  ad  tefferam, 
"  fignaquc  caeteras  reduccre  legiones :  fed  propofitis  femper  ca.uffis,  fine 
"  quibus  tarn  ftulte  ciedimus,  quam  arroganter  profitemur.  Fuerunt 

autem  doftiffimi,  multarumque  literarum  viri,  qui  propterea  quod 
"  nimis  multa  variis  obfervationibus  comperta  fciviffent,  multa  item  fig- 
"  niticatorum  monftra  uni  eidemque  voci  defignarunt.  Quorum  opera 
"  tantum  abeft  ut  comnioda  fit,  ut  maxime  etiam  libri  adverfetur  in- 
"  feriptioni.  Nam  Ipeciofo  titulo  de  fermonis  proprietate  edidiirent; 
"  nihil  minus  quam  quod  profitebantur,  effecere  :  unius  nanque  vocis 
"  una  tantum  fit  fignificatio  propria  ac  princeps  :  cajterte  aut  communes, 

aut  accefforia;,  aut  etiam  fpuria;." 

Scaliger,  dc  caujis.  Lib.  13.  cap.  192,  19 J. 
II  r  r  21  by 
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by  authors  of  credit:  altlioiigh  fbmc  of  tlitm  too  have  fome- 
times  given  it  the  fanttion  of  tlieii'  example.  Thus  Chiliingwortb 
does  not  difdaitt  to  vife  Ktiouablc-,  Uytdaftandabky  Bearable,  Sec. 
Many  others  of  our  bell  authors  have  done  the  fame.  But,, 
however  great  the  aathoiitj  wkicb  fan6lions  fonie  of  thefe  ap- 
plications of  this  terminatiouy  the  |)ra<5tice  has  never  been  re- 
ceived into,  approved  ufage :  which  yet,  I  think,  it  Diight  be 
univerfally,  and  with  advantage  to  tlic  languagc- 

I  think  too  that  wa  mighty  gently  and-  by  degrees,,  get  rid  of; 
moft  of  thofe  words  where  the  termination  jB/c  is  corruptly  and- 
iinpropeuly  employed.  For  the  word  Peaceable,  for  inftance,. 
■we  have  not  tlie  leall  occaflon  ;■  Peace/w/  being  altogether  as 
fkmiliar  to  us.  Deceivoble,  DeleBable,  and  Mediamble  have 
already  given  wajr  to  Deceitful^  DeUghtfid,  and  Medicinal., 
Vengcfid.  SLud  Foi'ceful  ar.e  perpetually  ufed  by  Pryden  ;  which.. 
will  jnftify  us.  for.  the  banifliment  of  Vetigeable  and  Forcible^. 
For  Biafmevole  and  Laudevole,  Blameablc  and  Laudable^, 
Drayton,,  without  any  aukwardnefs,.  ufes  Blameful  and-  Praife- 
fid  *.    I  cannot  think  that  Chanceful,  Changeful,  Valueful,  &c.. 

*  "  Thy  Blameful  Vinei,  befpotted  fo  with  fin. 

Mime  eyes  would  cleanfe,  ere  they  to  read. begin." 

Drayton.    Ihr.oical  Epifilcs.  Matilda  to  K..Iohn.i. 

**  Blildnefs  would  better  fuit.widi  majefty, 
**  Than  rath  revenge  and  rough  fcverity, 
,    **  O,  in  what  fafety  temperance  doth  reft,, 
**  Obtaining  harbour  in  a  Ibvercign  brealt : 
"  Which  if  fo  Praifeful  in  the  mcaneft  men,i 
In  powerful  kings  how  glorious  is  it  then," 

IbkL 
■would 
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wfliaM  he  recei-ved  with,  raueh-  difficulty?  in  tMe  place  of  Chance--- 
ctblcy  Chmigeabky  Wahiabky  t^c.  Indeed,,  generally  fpeaking,. 
■wberewcir  the  Italians  have  applied  Vok  with  propriety  to  their 
words,,  wo  may  coinmouly  exchange  Bk  for  FuL  I  know  not: 
indeed  wliat  to  do  with  many,  of  thofe  words- we  have  received^ 
from  theni,>  where  the  Italians- 'them felves  applied  Vok  im- 
properly. For  Ajiiichevok,.  however,  (Amicable)  we  might  fay 
Friendbj :  fof  Sociahk  and  Jiaaforiahhl  Svciah-  JRati^mi:  fovr 
Solvabk  and  Colourabk ;  Solveiit  and  Apparent.  But-  I  fear- 
there  are  between  twenty  and  thirty  of  them,  which  the  united- 
efforts  of  ali  our  beft  authors  (if  authors  could  ever  be  unilied)) 
■would  not  be  able  to  get  rid.  of  in  a.  century. 

The  otiher  corruptions  in  Bk  which  yon  havQ  oient.ioued;^ 
fiich  a*- i-)^e?«6/e  *,  Vejtibk^  Sec.  we  might  write  as  they  were- 
ti)rmcrly.  written^  DiJJimuk,  Vcjiibuk,  ik.Q.    And  a^  fgr^  thofc 
obftinate  corruptions  wliich  could  not,  from  their  conftant, 
faniiliar  ajid  inveterate  ufe,  be  driven  from  their  ufurped  Ita- 
tions  ;.  the  ufe  of  them  fliould-  be  avoided  as  much  a&  poflible 
they  would  then,  be  noticed  by  the  meaneft  etymologifts,  and-- 
would  caufe  no. equivocation,  miftake  nor.  doubt,  though  they 
were  n.ot  (as  tliey  ouglit  to  be)  written  witliL  theiy  original  t^r»^ 
miuations. 

Take  notice,.  I  ana  not  a  partner:  io.  your,  propofal.  The- 
corruption  of  moft  of  thefe  words  is  now  fo  inveterate,  that. 


*  "  The  vayne  and  Diffymukd  forowe  that  Fiedegund  made  for  the 
iiynge,"  Fabj/an.    Parte  1.  fol,  52.  pag.  2.  col.  U 

thofe 
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thofe  authors  muft  be  very  hardy  indeed  who  would  rifquc  the 
ridicule  of  the  innovation  :  and  their  numbers  and  merit  muft 
be  great  to  fucceed  in  any  reformation  of  the  language :  or  in 
any  other  reformation  in  England,  if  Reafon  and  Truth  are 
tlie  only  bribes  they  have  to  offer. 

F. 

What  is  the  termination  of  your  Potential  ABive  Adjc&ke? 

H. 

We  have  two  terminations  in  Englifli  for  this  purpofe  :  which 
is  one  more  than  enough.  And  yet  our  language  has  not 
hitherto  availed  itfelf  of  this  ufeful  abbreviation  fo  extenfively 
as  it  ought  to  have  done.  It  is  by  no  means  familiar  or  in 
common  ufe,  as  the  Potential  Paflive  Adjective  is ;  but  is 
chiefly,  though  not  intirely,  confined  to  technical  expreflions. 

For  this  double  termination  we  are  obliged  both  to  the 
Greek  and  to  the  Roman  language. 

"  Duas  habuere  apud  Latinos,  (fays  Scaliger)  totidem  apud 
"  Grfficos  terminationes ;  in  Ivus,  a£liyam,  in  lUs,  paffivam. 
"  Sic  Grgeci  aiaSriTiKov,  quod  fenfu  prseditum  eft ;  ocur^rirov,  quod 
*'  fenfu  percipi  poteft." 

We  now  employ  both  thefe  abbreviations  in  Englifli ;  as 
Senfihle^  Seiijitive,  &c.  Of  the  former  abbreviation  v,e  have 
already  fpoken. 


At 
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At  the  dawn  of  learning  in  this  country,  thofe  who  became 
acquainted  with  the  Latin  and  French  authors,  perceived  (and 
efpecially  when  they  came  to  tranflate  them  or  to  repeat  any 
thing  after  them)  a  convenient  fliort  method  of  expreffion  in 
thofe  languages,  with  which  their  own  could  not  furnifli  them. 
Finding  therefore  this  peculiarity,  and  not  knowing  whence  it 
arofe ;  as  they  proceeded  to  be  more  familiar  with  thofe  lan- 
guages, they  borrowed  the  whole  Latin  or  French  words  in 
which  the  abbreviation  they  wanted  was  contained  :  inftead  of 
ufing  their  own  periphraftic  idiom  as  formerly,  or  forming  (as 
they  Ihould  have  done),  a  correfpondent  abbreviation  in  words 
of  their  own  language.  And  thus,  by  incorporating  thofe 
words,  they  obtained  partially  (for  it  extended  no  farther  than 
the  very  words  adopted)  that  fort  of  abbreviation  to  our  lan- 
guage whicU  it  had  not  before. 

AVilkins  was  well  aware  of  the  benefit  of  this  method  of 
fpeech,  and  propofed  to  give  this  advantage  to  his  Philofophical 
La?iguage,  by  the  means  of  a  Tranfccmlental  particle ;  though 
he  thought  it  concerned  chiefly  the  copioufnefs  and  elegancy 
of  a  language,  and  mentions  its  ufe  in  the  "  abbreviating  of 
"  language"  only  as  a  fecondary  ronfideration.  He  likewife 
faw  plainly  that  the  manner  in  which  inftituted  languages  ori- 
ginally obtained  this  end,  was  by — "  fuch  a  kind  of  compofition. 

"  as  doth  alter  the  terminations  of  words,"  He  knew  too  by 

his  own  experience  (for  he  was  forced  to  coin  them)  that  "  we 
"  have  not  adlually  fuch  variety  of  words"  as  he  wanted  :  and 
he  declared  it  to  proceed  from  "  the  defed;  of  language."  He 
fliould  have  faid  our  language,  and,  not  language  in  general  :. 
for  though  it  is  true  of  our  language,  it  is  not  ti'ue  of  the  Latin. 

nor 
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wux  «if  the  GTeeJv.  Foj-  that  kind  of  compofitior.  -whicli 
alteis  the  *crmi.na!tiojis  of  woa-ds"  -being  nothing  more  thaii 
the  addition  of  a  word ;  aaid  the  addition  which  the  flomams 
and  Greeks  «iade  for  this  purpole,  being  a  word  of  their  own 
jianguage,  wliole  j?07-fie  was  confcquentl}^  known  to  them;  they 
^ould,  upon  occafion,  add  it  to  any  verb  they  pleafed,  and  its 
fignification  would  be  evident  to  all.  For,  though  lo-xvg  and 
Vis  by  frequent  ufe  and  repetition  were  corrupted  and  became* 
in  compofition  wog  and  iinis  in  this  abbreviation  ;  yet  the  analogy 
<vhich  this  tennination  would  bear  to  the  other  words  of  the 
fame  fort,  would  juftify  the  application  of  the  fame  termina- 
tion to  any  word  where  they  might  chuli;  to  employ  it.  Beit 
that  is  not  tlie  cafe  with  us  :  for,  as  we  have  not  obtained  this 
Abbreviation  by  "  that  kind  of  compofition  which  alters  tlie 
terminations  of  words"  (i.  e.  by  adding  to  one  kn#wn  word  ot' 
our  own,  another  known  word  of  our  own,  expreflive  of  the 
added  circumftance;)  but  only  by  adopting  fome  of  the  abbrcvi- 
4ited  words  themfelves  from  other  languages,  we  cannot  fo  eafily 
Aipply  our  defe6ls  and  extend  the  advantitge ;  unlefs  we  go  on 
borrowing  frefli  abbreviated  Avords,  ready  made  to  our  hands^ 
from  the  fame  fources. 

And  this  will  appear  plainly  to  any  one  who  will  pleafe  t6 
examine  our  language:  for  we  have  not  one  fingle  word  of 
Anglo-faxon  origin,  whofe  Potential  Mood  ABive  is  Adjeflived. 
Some  attempts  indeed  have  been  made  towards  it,  but  without 
fuccefs:  forWilkins's  *'  vnwalkative"  (for — one  who  oajwot  zcalk,) 
and  other  words  of  the  fame  coinage,  have  never  pafled  current 
amongft  us.  And  it  is  well  for  the  language  that  they  have 
not,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  thefc  new-coined  -^vords  have 

been 
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been  rejeiSled :  becaufe  the  pcrfons  who  coined  them  being 
commonly  afte6ied,  and  alwa3's  ignorant  of  the  force  of  the 
terminatioii  they  employed,  would  very  greatly  have  injured  and 
confounded  the  language  by  an  improper  application  of  the 
termination.  As  Wilkins  himfelf  did,  when  he  barbaroufly 
applied  it  to  the  Noun  quantity;  and  talked  of  "  Quantita' 
*'  tive  pronouns"  &c.  Had  this  word  fucceeded,  we  fhould 
foon  have  had  Quidditative  in  our  language  too ;  and  then  the 
metaphyfician  would  have  triumphed  over  the  laft  remains  of 
common  fenfe  amongft  us,  and  would  exultingly  have  told  us, 
that — "  EJfhitia  eft  primus  rerum  conceptus  conftitutivus  vel 
"  quidditatmis ;  cujus  ope  caetera,  quae  de  re  aliqua  dicuntur, 
"  demonftrari  poffunt," 

All  the  abbreviations  which  we  enjoy  of  this  kind,  (i.  e.  the 
Potential  Jilive  AdjeBive)  are  either  borrowed  from  the  Latin, 
and  then  they  terminate  in  Ive ;  as  Purgative,  Vomitive,  Opera- 
tive, Sec.  or  they  are  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  and  then  they 
terminate  in  Ic  ;  as  Cathartic,  Emetic,  Energetic,  &c. 

Hence  we  have  at  length  (for  it  was  not  done  all  at  once, 
but  by  flow  degrees)  adopted  into  our  language  fuch  words  as 
the  following ; 

Prom  the  Latin — Aperitive,  Ablative,  Crefcive-,  Coercive,  Co?i' 
fecutive,  Dative,  Detejfive,  Deficcative,  Expletive,  Eruptive,  Geni- 
tive, Inceptive,  Imperative,  Jntelle5iive,  Inchoative,  Laxative,  Lu- 
crative, Lenitive,  Negative,  Nuncupative,  Optative,  PaJJive,  Pro- 
grejffive.  Prerogative,  Refponjive,  Solutive,  Sanative',  Sen/itive,  Suf- 
cej)tive,  Trajijitive,  Vocative,  Vi/ive,  Sec.  Sec. 

S  s  s  Prom 
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From  tlie  Greek — Analijtic,  Apologetic,  Caujiic,  Charaeienjiic, 
Cathartic,  Cryptic,  Critic,  Cofmetic,  Diale^Hc,  Dida&ic,  Diuretic, 
Defpotic,  Drajiic,  Ebfiic,  Emetic,  Energetic,  Fantajlic,  Gymnajiic, 
Hypothetic,  Narcoiicy  Faraliflic,  Peripatetic,  Periphrajlic,  Prog^ 
nojiic,  Prophijlatiic,  PLaJlic,  Pathetic,  Prophetic,  Syllogijiic,  Sti/p- 
tic.  Sceptic,  Synthetic,  Sympathetic,  Sec. 

I  have  here  mentioned  only  fome  of  the  moft  common 
words  of  this  fort,  and  thofe  where  we  have  bon-owed  only  the 
abbreviation,  without  taking  alio  into  our  language  the  fame 
unabbreviated  verb :  by  which  may  appear  more  plainly  the 
leafon  of  the  adoption. 

F. 

I  fee  the  nfe  and  convenience  of  this  abbreviation,  which 
refembles  the  former  And  I  perceive  too  that  you  thereby 
gain  an  explanation  of  fome  more  abjtrad;  Nouns.  A  Critic  is 
(fome  one,  any  one)  who  can  difoern.  A  Provocative,  a  Pallia- 
tive, a  Motive,  is  (fomething,  any  thing)  whatever  may  provokcy 
may  palliate,  may  move.  So  an  Invedive,  an  Incentive,  Sec. 
But  this  explanation  will  not  ferve  for  a  Mijjive,  or  a  Relative. 

II. 

It  will  not  ferve  for  corruptions.  And  wherever  it  will  not 
■ferve,  we  may  be  fure  that  the  terminations  are  corruptly  and 
improperly  applied.  The  French  have  abufed  thefe  termina- 
tions in  a  moft  immoderate  degree;  whofe  corruptions  of  this 
abbreyiation  we  have  but  partially  followed.  Mijfflve  (in  this 
ufe  of  it)  is  an  old  French  corruption,  adopted  by  Shakefpear 

7  and 
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and  others  *,  and  even  by  Dryden  who  ufes  it  for  Miffik  (i.  e. 
MiJJibile;)  but  I  think  it  is  no  longer  current  in  Englifli.  So 
Imaginative  and  Opimonaiive  have  formerly  been  ufed  by  Bacon 
and  others ;  but  are  wo  longer  in  approved  ufe  with  us. 
Relative  has  indeed,  within  my  memory,  by  a  ridiculous  affec- 
tation of  falfe  and  unfounded  accuaacy,  crept  forward  into  im- 
proper ufe,  to  the  exclufjon  of  Relation.  Certain  precife  gen- 
tlemen will  no  longer  permit  us  to  call  our  kindred  our  Rela- 
tions :  No,  but — our  Relatives.  Why  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of 
the  termination  On,  and  the  meaning  of  the  termination  Jt'e, 
which  qualifies  the  one,  and  difqualifies  the  other?  They  have 
both  appropriate '  meanings  :  without  the  knowledge  of  which 
how  can  thefe  gentlemen  determine  their  proper  ufe  ?  If  they 


*  "  Les  Athenians  aians  furpris  des  courriers  du  roy  Philippus,  ne 
**  voulurent  oncquesfouffrir  qu'on  ouvrift  une  missive  qui  efloit  fufcripte, 
k  la  royne  Olympiade  fa  femme." 

Amyot.  Inftruftions  pour  ceulx  qui  manient  affaires  d'Eftat.  Thus 
tranflated  by  Philemon  Holland,  contemporary  with  Shakefpear,  who 
merely  tranflated  Amyot :  for  in  the  original,  it  is  tirnrroXriv  tmycypxy.iJ>.iiiiny 
eXu/i*7rt«J'i. 

"  The  Athenians  having  furprized  king  Philips  pofls  and  courriers, 
"  would  never  fuffer  one  of  their  letters  missive  to  be  broke  open 
**  which  had  the  fuperfcription,  to  Queen  Olympias  my  wife." 

"  Whiles  I  flood  rapt  in  the  wonder  of  it,  came  missives  from  the 
*'  king,  who  all-hail'd  me  Thane  of  Cawdor." 

Macbeth.  A6t  I.  See.  5.  pag.  134. 
"  I  wrote  to  you,  when  rioting  in  Alexandria,  you 
"  Did  pocket  up  my  letters,  and  with  taunts 
*'  Did  gibe  my  missive  out  of  audience." 

Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  pag.  SAG. 
S  s  s  2  fay, 
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lay,  they  liave  not  appropriate  meanings ;  by  what  rule  do 
they  prefer  the  one  to  the  other?  They  wlio  do  not  take  -what 
they  find  in  ufc,  but  propoie  a  change,  are  bound  to  give  a 
reafon  for  it.  But,  I  believe,  they  will  be  as  little  able  to  juf- 
tify  their  innovation,  as  Sir  Thomas  More  would  have  been 
to  explain  the  foundation  of  his  ridiculous  diftin6lion  between 
NAY  and  NO,  and  between  yea  and  yes  *. 

But 


*  "  I  woulde  not  here  note  by  the  way,  that  Tyndal  here  tranflateth 
"  NO  for  NAY  :  for  it  is  but  a  trifle  and  miftaking  of  the  Engliftie  word  : 
"  fauing  that  ye  Ihoulde  fee  that  he,  whych  in  two  fo  plain  Enghfiie 
"  wordes,  and  fo  commen  as  is  naye  and  no,  can  not  tell  when  he 
"  fliould  take  the  tone,  and  when  the  tother,  is  not,  for  tranflating  into 
"  Englilhe,  a  man  very  mete. 

"  For  the  ufe  of  thofe  two  wordes  in  aunfwering  to  a  queftion,  is  this. 
"  NO  aunfwereth  the  queftion  framed  by  the  affirmatiue.  As  for  en- 
"  fample ;  If  a  nianne  Ihould  alke  Tindall  hymfelfe, — Ys  an  heretike 
"  mete  to  tranflate  Holy  Scripture  into  Engliflie  ?  Lo,  to  thys  queftion, 
"  if  he  will  aunfwere  trezv  Engliflie,  he  mufte  aunfwere  nay,  and 
"  not  NO. 

"  But  and  if  the  queftion  be  aflced  hym  thus  lo  ; — Is  not  an  heretique 
*'  mete  to  tranflate  Holy  Scripture  into  Englifli  ?  To  this  queflion  la, 
"  if  he  wil  aunfwer  true  Englifti,  he  muft  aunfwere  no,  and  not  nay. 

"  And  a  lyke  difference  is  there  betwene  thefe  two  aduerbes,  ye  and 
*'  YES.  For  if  the  queftion  bee  framed  unto  Tindall  by  the  affirmatiue 
"  in  thys  fafliion; — If  an  heretique  falfely  tranflate  the  Newe  Teftament 

into  Engliftie,  to  make  hys  falfe  herefyes  feeme  the  worde  of  Godde  ; 
"  be  hys  bookes  worthy  to  be  burned  ?  To  this  queftion,  aflied  in  thys 
"  wyfe,  yf  he  wil  aunfwere  true  Englilhe,  he  muft  aunfwere  ye,  and 

not  YES, 
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But  thefe  petty  fopperies  will  pafs  away  of  tliemfelves,  and 
when  the  whim  is  over,  we  lliall  all  find  our  Kelations  again  as 
fafe  and  found  as  ever. 

There  certainly  are  many  other  corrupt  applications  of  Ivc, 
and  fome  few  of  Ic.  But  we  may  avoid  the  detail  :  for  they 
are  all  eafily  curable :  and,  I  fear,  I  may  be  thought  to  have 
already  dwelt  too  tedioully  on  particular  words  and  inftances. 

P. 

The  Greek  and  the  Latin  then,  it  appears,  have  both  thefe 
fame  abbreviations  by  means  of  terminations.  And  the  Latin, 
being  originally  Greek,  muft  be  fuppofed  to  have  received 
them  from  the  Greek.  Accordingly  Scaliger  has  told  us  that 
the  Greek  moi;  became  the  Latin  Ivus,  by  the  infertion  of  the 
^olic  digamma.  But  he  has  not  fliewn,  and  I  cannot  dif- 
cover,  whence  the  Latin  has  its  termination  Bllis.  In  ata-QriT- 
ixog  and  Senjii-ivus,  there  is  fufficient  limilarity  in  the  termina- 
tions to  admit  of  Scaliger's  fuppofition.  But  in  a((r5»;T-of  and 
fenfi-bilis,  where  is  the  fimilarity  ?  Whence  then  had  the  Romans 
this  latter  termination  of  Bills?  Surely  not  from  the  Greek. 


"  But  nowe  if  the  queftion  be  alked  hym  thus  lo  by  the  negatiue : — If 
"  aa  heretike  falfely  tranflate  the  Newe  Teftainent  into  Eii^liflie,  to 
"  make  hys  falfe  herefyes  feme  the  Word  of  God  ;  be  not  his  bokes  well 
"  worthy  to  be  burned  ?  To  thys  queftion  in  thys  fafliion  framed,  if  he 
"  wyll  aunfvvere  trao  Englyftie,  he  maye  not  aunfwere  ye,  but  he  mull 
"  aunfwere  yes;  and  fay,  yes  mary  be  they,  bot/ie  the  tranjlation  and 

the  tranjldtour,  and  all  that  wyll  holde  wyth  them." 

Sir  T.  Mere's  Workes.  Co/ifutacion  of  TymlaU.  pag.  448, 

Whatever 
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H. 

Whatever  the  Latin  has  not  from  the  Greek,  it  has  from 
the  Goth.  And  this  runs  throughout  the  whole  of  the  lan- 
guage. I  do  not  aflert  however,  but  I  fay  I  believe,  that  the 
termination  of  the  Latin  Totential  Pajive  Adje&ive  is  the 
Anglofaxon  or  Gothic  Sbal,  Robur.  And  this  is  alfo  our 
Englilh  word  able;  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  Ilohilis, 
whence  our  etymologifts  erroneoufly  derive  it :  for  there  is  no 
agreement  whatever  of  fignification,  though  there  is  a  refem- 
blance  of  found,  between  Habilis  and  Able.  And  Junius  upon 
this  word  fays  truly — "  Anglos  vero  vocabulum  able  non 
"  debere  abnepotibus  Romuli,  planum  llatim  fiet  infpicientibus 
*'  locum  Caedmonis,  12.  25.  Ubi  Diabolo  primos  noftros  pa- 
"  rentes  tentanti  ha;c  verba  tribuit.  Hob  her  me  on  ^yj-ne 
"  p'S  pajian.  her  Sar  'Su  Sij-j-ej-  opaercf  a^re.  cpasSSar  Sm  abal 

ant)  cpaipr  ant)  Sin  mobj-epa  mapa  pupbe."  Sec. 

F. 

AVe  have  ftill  two  other  of  your  abbreviations  to  examine. 
What  you  mean  by  Future  Tenfe  Adjective  I  can  eafily  under- 
ftand.  You  mean  only  wliat  we  are  accuftomed  to  call  the 
Future  participle.  But  of  your  Official  Mood  I  have  no  notion 
whatever ;  having  never  heard  of  any  fuch  thing  before. 

H. 

No.  Nor,  if  I  could  have  found  any  better  title  for  it, 
fhould  you  have  heard  it  now.  I  do  not  like  it  myfelf ;  but 
X  am  driven  to  it  by  diftrefs.    I  want  a  term  for  that  Muod  ok 

Manner 
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Planner  of  ufmg  the  verb,  by  which  w^e  might  couple  flie 
notion  of  duty  with  it;  by  which  we  might,  at  the  fame  time 
and  in  conjuntbion  with  it,  exprefs  ra  Siovra,  the  things  which 
ousjht  to  be  done  and  the  thino;s  which  ought  not  to  be  done. 
Obferve,  if  you  pleafe,  that  I  am  not  the  fiHt  in  calHng  tliis  a 
Mood  of  the  verb.  The  moft  antient  Grammarians  did  aflign 
fuch  a  Mood  to  the  verb :  and  they  termed  it  Modum  partici- 
pialem.  But  this  term  will  by  no  means  fuit  our  language  :  for, 
having  no  cafes,  we  can  have  no  participles.  The  term  is  be- 
fides  inadequate  and  faulty  in  other  refpedts ;  which  I  forbear 
to  mention,  that  we  may  not  be  involved  in  that  fruitlefs  and 
endlefs  contention  concerning  Geioinds  and  the  participle  in 
Dus  Sec.  which  relates  not  to  our  language ;  and  in  which  the 
combatants  have  fought  by  citations  from  different  authors, 
and  not  by  any  arguments  drawn  from  the  nature  of  fpeecb, 
or  the  ufe  and  convenience  of  words  in  the  communication  of 
our  thoufjhts. 

Indeed,  for  aHy  benefit  that  our  language  has  hitherto  re- 
ceived by  thefe  two  latter  abbreviations,  I  might  well  have 
forborne  to  mention  them.  But  I  fpeak  of  them,  not  as  pof- 
feffing  them,  but  as  important  inftruments  which  we  fhould 
have  in  our  language,  and  may  have  if  we  pleafe.  We  ftand 
in  great  need  of  them  ;  and  our  authors  have  only  to  reach  out 
their  hands  and  gather  them  :  they  are  abundant  enough  in 
the  Latin. 

The  words  of  this  fort,  which  we  have  hitherto  adopted,  are 
barely  thefe — legend,  reverend,  dividend,  prebend, 
MEMORANDUM.    We  can  hardly  be  faid  to  have  adopted 

deodand, 
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DEODAND,  MULTIPLICAND,  SUBTRAHEND,  and  CllEDJLNDA  ; 

i.  e.  JVhich  ought  to  be  givai  to  God,  Which  ought  to  be  multiplied. 
Which  ought  to  be  fubtradted^  Which  ought  to  be  believed. 

The  firft  of  thefe,  legend,  which  means — That  which  ought 
to  be  read — is,  from  the  early  raifapplication  of  the  term  by  im- 
poftors,  now  ufed  by  us  as  if  it  meant — That  which  ought  to  be 
laughed  at.    And  fo  it  is  explained  in  our  didlionaries. 

How  foon  reverend — i.  e.  Which  ought  to  be  revelled, — 
will  be  in  the  fame  condition,  though  now  with  great  propriety 
applied  to  our  judges  and  our  clergy,  I  pretend  not  to  deter- 
mine. It  will  depend  upon  themfelves.  But  if  ever  a  time 
fliall  arrive  when,  through  abjedl  fervility  and  greedinefs,  they 
become  diftinguifhed  as  the  principal  inftruments  of  pillage 
and  opprelfion ;  it  is  not  the  mitre  and  the  coif,  nor  the  cant 
of  either  of  them,  that  will  prevent  reverend  from  becoming 
like  legend,  a  term  of  the  utmoft  reproach  and  contempt. 

Dividend — That  which  ought  to  be  divided — is  perpetually 
abufed:  whilft  each  man  calls  the  fliare  of  the  dividend 
which  he  has  received,  /hsbividend;  though  he  means  to 
keep  it  all  to  himfelf. 

Pr  ^BEifHi-^Res  p7'£sbenda — is  now  commonly  applied  to  the 
perfon  receiving  it,  and  not  to — That  which  ought  to  be  afforded 
to  him. 

Memorandum  alone  ftands  clear  from  abufe,  and  free  from 
clanger. — That  which  ought  to  he  remembered. 

I  perceive 
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F. 

I  perceive  that  we  cannot,  without  this  Official  PaJJive  Ad^ 
jeflive^  have  fuch  Suhjlantives  as  a  legend,  a  dividend,  a 
TREBEND,  and  a  memorandum  ;  a  deodand,  a  multipli- 
cand, a  subtrahend;  but,  in  other  refpecSts,  we  have  a 
method  of  expreffing  the  fame  thing.  Do  we  not  fay — This 
book  is  to  he  read  with  attention  :  That  man  is  to  be  revered  for 
his  integrity  :  The  revenue  is  not  to  be  divided  amongft  thieves  : 
Support  is  to  be  afforded  to  the  worthy :  That  circumftanceis 
to  be  remembered  ? 

II. 

Yes  truly,  we  have  fuch  a  method  ;  but  we  have  no  great 
reafon  to  be  proud  of  it:  for  nothing  can  be  more  aukward 
and  ambiguous.  The  ufe  of  fuch  a  method  of  fpeech  could 
only  arife  from  our  want  of  thefe  three  abbreviations,  viz. 
the  potential  paflive  adjective,  the  official  paffive  adjective, 
and  the  future  tenfe  adjective:  for  this  expreffion — Is  to,  or 
Js  to  be — is  all  that  we  have  to  fupply  the  place  of  each  of 
thofe  three. 

The  following  paflTage  of  Boethius.  lib.  1.  Profa  3. 

"  Quod  li  nec  Anaxagoree  fiigam,  nee  Socratis  venenum, 
'*  nec  Zenonis  tormenta,  quoniam  funt  peregrine,  novifti ;  at 
"  Canios,  at  Senecas,  at  Soranos,  quorum  nec  pervetuila  nec 
"  incelebris  memoria  eft,  fcire  potuifti.    Quos  nihil  aliud  in 

cladcm  detraxit,  nifi  quod  nojiris  moribiis  inJiituti,JiudUs  im" 
"  proboriim  difmiilimi  videbantur.    [i.  e.  "  Their  talents  were 
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"  of  a  peculiar  kind  and  blended  with  a  confiderable  alloy  of 
"  eccentridtij."~\  Itaquc  nihil  eft  quod  admirere,  fi  in  hoc 
"  vitae  lalo  circumflantibus  agitemur  procellis,  quibus  hoc 
"  maxime  propoiitum  eft  pellimis  difplicere.  Quorum  quidem 
*'  tametfi  numerofus  exercitus,  spernendus  tamen  eft;  quo- 
*'  niam  nullo  duce  regitur,  fed  errore  tantum  teraere  ac  paffira 
"  lymphante  raptatur." 

Is  thus  tranflated  by  Chaucer,  fol.  222.  p.  1.  col.  I. 

*'  So  if  thou  hafte  not  knowen  the  exilynge  of  Anaxagoras, 
"  ne  the  empoyfoning  of  Socrates,  ,  ne  the  tormeutes  of  Zeno, 
"  for  they  weren  ftraungers,  yet  mighteft  thou  haue  knowen 
"  the  Senecas,  the  Canios,  and  the  Soranos  :  of  whiche  folke 
*'  the  renorae  is  neyther  ouer  olde  ne  unfolempne.  The 
"  whiche  men  nothyng  els  ne  brought  to  the  deth,  but  only 
*'  for  they  were  enformed  of  my  maners,  and  femeden  moft  un- 
*'  lyke  to  the  ftudies  of  wicked  folke.  And  for  thy  thou 
"  oughteft  nat  to  wondren,  though  that  I  in  the  bitter  fee  be 
"  driuen  with  tempeftes  blowing  aboute.  In  the  which  thys 
"  is  my  mofte  purpofe,  that  is  to  fayne,  to  difplefen  wicked 
«  men.  Of  whiche  flirewes  al  be  the  hoofte  neuer  fb  great,. 
«  It  is  to  difpife;  for  it  is  not  gouerned  Avith  no  leader  of 
*'  reafon,  but  it  is  rauyfhed  onely  by  fletynge  erroure  folily 
«  and  lightlje." 

The  following  from  Virgil, 

'■  **  Inf-andum,  regina,  jubes  renovare  dororeia,."" 
Is  thus  tranflated  by  Douglas, 

"  Thy 
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 ■  "  Thy  defir,  lady,  is 

"  Kenewing  of  Untellybil  Ibrow,  I  wys." 

Tliis  was  not  the  bifliop's  fault,  but  the  penury  of  the  lan- 
guage. Untelli/bil  means — What  cannot  he  littered.  But  Virgil 
would  not  fay  ineffahile,  when  ^neas  immediately  proceeds  to 
tell  tlie  tale;  but  he  fays  Infandum — That  zvhicli  ought  not  to 
he  uttered :  which  yet,  to  oblige  the  queen,  he  proceeds  to  tell. 

Dryden  has  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  word  which  the  lan- 
guage would  not  permit  him  to  tranflate. 

"  Great  queen,  what  you  command  me  to  relate, 
"  Renews  the  fad  remembrance  of  our  fate." 

In  the  Old  Batchelor,  when  Nol  BlufFe  had  been  kicked,  he 
fays,  (Aa  3.  See.  9-) 

"  Bli/^.    By  heav'n,  'tis  not  to  he  put  vp. 

"  Sir  Jo.    What,  bully? 

«  Bluff,    The  affront. 

"  Sir  Jo.    No,  agad,  no  more  'tis;  for  that's  put  up  already." 

Js  not  to  he  put  up,  or.  Is  not  to  he  home,  may  equally  mean 
either  Jntolerabile,  or  Intolerandum,  or  Intoleraturum  :  J  hat  u  hich 
cannot  he  home,  or  That  which  ought  not  to  he  home,  or  That  n-hich 
will  not  he  home  hereafter.  Bluff"  meant  either  Into/erahile  or 
Jntolerandum  ;  but  Sir  Jofeph  agrees  with  Bluff"  in  the  fenfe  of 
Intolevaturum,  becaufe  the  kicking  was  not  a  matter  de  futiiro, 
but  already  paft. 

T  t  t  2  P.  1  foe 
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I  fee  it.  The  jeft  is  owing  to  the  penury  of  our  language, 
■which  gives  room  for  the  equivocation. 

But  if  we  are  fo  fcantily  provided  with  words  of  this  official 
paffive  adjeBive ;  we  are  ftill  worfe  off  refpe<5ting  the  Future 
Tenfe  adjeBive  .-  for  I  cannot  recolleft  a  fingle  inltance  of  it  in 
Englifli,  except  this  Ibhtary  word  Future. 

H. 

Yes,  one  more;  Venture  or  Adventure.  Which,  though 
it  appears  as  a  fubftantive,  means  merely  (any  thing,  fome- 
thing,  ahquid)  Venturum.  I  am  not  fare  that  Judicature  and 
^egijlature  were  not  originally  ufed  in  the  language  with  pro- 
priety. 

It  is  a  reproach  to  the  Englifti  and  the  French  philofophers, 
that  both  their  languages  fliould  flili  want  thefe  two  moft  ufeful 
abbreviations.  And  it  is  the  more  reproachful,  becaufe  the 
reafon  is.  obvious.  We  want  them  ;  becaufe  the  French  (whom 
we  have  copied)  are  without  them  :  and  the  French  have  them 
Dot ;  becaufe  the  Italians  (v/hom  the  French  copied)  by  igno- 
rance and  careleffnefs  and  by  confounding  their  own  termina- 
tions, had  loH  the  benefit  of  thefe  abbreviations.  Surely  either 
our  arms  are  now  long  enough  to  reach  acrofs  thofe  languages 
and  fnatch  them  at  once  immediately  from  the  Latin ;  or  our 
fober  ingenuity  bold  enough  to  form  them  for  ourfelves  in  our 
own  language  by  a  difcreet  and  well  weighed  imitation..  Can 
^ny  thing  be  more  lame  and  aukward  than  our — About  to  bcy^ 

and. 
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and  About  to  come,  and  About  to  do,  &c. .''  Or  onr  equivocal — 
Is  to  be,  and  Is  to  come,  and  Is  to  do,  Sec.  for  Futurus,  Ventums, 
Fadiirus,  Sec.  ? 

If  cuftom  and  habit  may,  in  fome  meafure,  have  bhnded  us 
to  the  inadequacy  of  thefe  exprelfions ;  we  cannot  avoid  per- 
ceiving plainly  their  deformity,  when  we  notice  how  our  old 
tranflators  firft  ftriiggled  to  exprefs  this  Future  abbreviation, 
and  to  what  fliift  they  were  driven. 

"  Generaciouns  of  eddris,  who  fliewide  to  you  to  fle  fro 
"  wraththe  to  comynge  ?" 

Matt.  cap.  iii.  (verfe  7-)- 

"  Art  thou  that  art  to  comynge,  ether  abiden  we  an  other 

Matt.  cap.  xi.  (verfe  3.)- 

"  And  if  yee  vvolen  rcfceyue,  he  is  Elie  that  is  to  comynge." 

Matt.  xi.  (verfe  14.) 

"  This  it  was  whom  I  feide,  he  that  is  to.  comynge  aftir  me,  is 
**  maad  bifore  me." 

John.  cap.  i.  (verfe  15.) 

*'  Ether  the  world,  ether  lyf,  ether  deeth,  ether  thingis  pre- 
"  fent,  ether  thingis  to  comynge." 

1  Corinth,  cap.  iii.  (verfe  22.) 

*'  Ihefu  that  delvueride  us  fro  wraththe  to  comynge:!" 

1  TheOal.  cap.  1.  (verfe  10.) 

8;  "  Agabus 
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"  Agabus  fignj'fiede  by  the  fpirit,  a  greet  huDgir  io  comynge 
ill  al  the  rowndnelTe  of  erthis." 

Dedis.  cap.  xi.  (verfe  28.) 

"  Crift  Ihefu  that  is  io  demijnge  the  qiiyke  and  deev^." 

2  Timoth.  cap.  iv.  (verfe  1.) 

"  He  ordeynide  a  day  in  whiche  he  is  to  demyngc  the  world 
in  equyte." 

Dedis.  cap.  xvii.  (verfe  31.) 

Bi  feith  he  that  is  clepid  Abraham,  obeide  for  to  go  out 
in  to  a  place  which  he  was  io  tahjnge  in  to  eritage." 

Ebrewis.  cap.  xi.  (verfe  8.) 

"  Forfothe  whanne  Eroude  was  Io  hringynge  forth  hym,  in 
that  nigt  Petir  was  flepynge  bitwixe  tweyne  knytis." 

Dedis.  cap.  xii.  (verfe  6.) 

"  Thei  fallinge  on  the  nek  of  Poul,  kiffiden  him,  forewynge 
mooft  in  the  word  that  he  feide  :  for  thei  weren  no  more  to 
Jeynge  his  face,  and  thei'  ledden  him  to  the  fliip." 

Dedis.  cap.  xx.  {verfes  37,  38.) 

"  Sotheli  there  the  fliip  was  to  puttyng  out  the  charge." 

Dedis.  cap.  xxi.  (verfe  3.) 

"  Centurioun  wente  to  the  tribune  and  tolde  to  hym,  feyinge, 
what  art  thou  to  doynge?  forfothe  this  man  is  a  citefeyn 
romayn." 

Dedis.  cap.  xxii.  (verfe  26.) 

"  Anoon 
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"  Anoon  tliei  that  zi'eren  to  tormentinge  liitn,  departeden  awey 
**  from  hym." 

Dedis.  cap.  xxii.  (verfe  29-) 

"  Sum  of  the  lewis  gaderiden  hem,  and  maden  a  vow, 
"  feiynge  hem  nether  to  etynge  nether  drinhynge^  til  thei  flowea 
"  Poul." 

Dedis.  cap.  xxiii.  (verfe  12.) 

"  I  gefle  me  bleffid  at  thee,  -svhanne  I  am  to  defendynge  me 
"  this  day,  mooft  thee  Avytynge  alle  thingis-  that  ben  at  lewis/' 

Dedis.  cap.  xxvi.  (verfes  2,  3.)' 

"  Drede  thou  nothing  of  thefe  whiche  thou  art  to  fuffrynge, 
*'  lo  the  deuel  is  to  Jhidynge  fume  of  you  in  to  prifoun." 

Apocal.  cap.  ii,  (verCe  10.) 

**  The  drag-on  ttode  bifore  the  womman  that  n^as  to  Ih  ringe 
'*  child  ;  that  whanne  flie  hadde  born  child,  he  fliulde  deuoure 
"  hir  fone  " 

Apocal.  cap.  xii.  (verfe  4.) 

The  aukwardnefs  of  the  above  fubftitutions  foi'  the  Future 
Participle  (or  Future  Tcnfe  Adje&ive).  will  not,  I  believe,  be  dif- 
puted.  I  leave  you  to  compare  them  with  the  more  modern 
fucceffive  verfions  of  the  fame  paffages,  and  1  think  you  will 
find  the  latter  equally  inadequate^  , 

Now  in  regard  to  all  thefe  which  I  have  mentioned,  and 
many  other  abbreviations  which  I  have  not  yet  mentioned  ;  our 
modern  Englifh  authors  (not  being  aware  of  what  the  language 

had. 
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had  gained)  have  been  much  divided  in  their  opinions  :  whether 
we  fliould  praife  or  cenfure  thofe  who,  by  adopting  a  great 
number  of  foreign  words  and  incorporating  them  into  the  old 
Anglofaxon  language,  have  by  degrees  produced  the  modern 
EngHlh.  AVhilft  fome  have  called  this  Enriching,  others  have 
called  it  Deforming  the  original  language  of  our  anceftors : 
which  thefe  latter  affirm  to  have  been  fufficiently  adapted  to 
compofition  to  have  expreffed  with  equal  advantage,  propriety 
and  precilion,  by  words  from  its  own  fource,  all  that  we  can 
now  do  by  our  foreign  helps.  But  in  their  declamations  (for  thej 
cannot  be  called  arguments)  on  this  fubje£t,  it  is  evident  that, 
on  both  fides,  they  confined  themfelves  to  the  confideration 
merely  of  complex  terms,  a;nd  never  dreamed  of  the  abbrevia- 
tions in  the  manner,  of  fignijication  of  words.  Which  latter  has 
however  been  a  much  more  abundant  caufe  of  borrowing 
foreign  words  than  the  former.  And  indeed  it  is  true  that 
almoft  all  the  complex  terms  (merely  as  fuch)  which  we  have 
adopted  from  other  languages,  might  be,  and  many  of  them 
were,  better  exprefled  in  the  Anglofaxon  : — I  mean,  better  for 
an  Anglofaxon  :  becaufe  more  intelligible  to  him,  and  more 
homooeneous  with  the  reft  of  his  language.    Yet  I  am  of 

S  GO 

opinion  (but  on  different  ground  from  any  taken  by  the  de- 
claimers  on  either  fide)  that  thofe,  who  by  thus  borrowing  have 
produced  our  prefent  Englifh  fpeech,  deferve  from  us,  but  in 
a  very  different  degree,  both  thanks  and  cenfure.  Great  thanks, 
in  that  they  have  introduced  into  the  Englifli  fome  moft  ufcful 
abbreviations  in  manner  of  fignification ;  which  the  Anglofaxon, 
as  well  as  all  the  other  Northern  languages  wanted  :  and  fome 
cenfure,  in  that  they  have  done  this  incompleat.l3s  and  in  an 
improper  manner.    The  fa6t  certainly  is,  that  our  predecefTors 

did 
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did  not  themfelves  know  what  they  were  doing  ;  any  move  than 
their  fuccelTors  feem  to  have  known  hitherto  tlic  real  imjjortancc 
and  benefit  of  what  has  been  done.  And  of  this  the  Grammars 
and  Philofophy  both  of  antieuts  and  moderns  are  a  fuBlcient 
proof.  An  overfight  much  to  be  deplored:  for  I  am  ftrongly 
perfiiaded  (and  I  think  I  have  good  reafon  to  be  fo)  that  had 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Grammarians  known  and  explained  the 
nature  and  intrinfic  value  of  the  riches  of  their  own  language, 
neither  would  their  defcendants  have  loft  any  of  thofe  advan- 
tages, nor  would  the  languages  of  Europe  have  been  at  this 
day  in  the  corrupt  and  deficient  ftate  in  which  we,  more  and 
lets,  find  them.  For  thofe  languages  which  have  borrowed 
thefe  abbreviations,  would  have  avoided  the  partiality  and 
patchwork,  as  wbll  as  the  corruptions  and  improprieties  with 
which  they  now  abound  ;  and  thofe  living  languages  of  Europe 
which  ftill  want  thefe  advantages  wholly,  would  long  ere  this- 
have  intireiy  fupplied  their  defe6ls. 

F. 

It  feems  to  me  that  you  rather  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
thefe  abbreviations.  Can  it  be  of  fuch  mighty  confequence  to 
gain  a  little  lime  in  communication  - 

H. 

Even  that  is  important.  But  it  refts  not  there.  A  Ihort, 
dofe,  and  compact  method  of  fpeech,  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  a 
map  upon  a  reduced  fcale  :  it  affifts  greatly  the  comprehenfion 
of  our  underfl;anding:  and,  in  general  reafoning,  frequently 
enables  us,  at  one  glance,  to  take  in  very  numerous  and  diftant 
important  relations  and  conclufions,  which  would  othcrwife 

U  u  u  totally 
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totally  efcape  us.  But  this  objecSlion  comes  to  me  Avitli  an  ill 
grace  from  you,  who  have  exprell'ed  fuch  frequent  naufea  anci 
difguft  at  the  any-lengthian  Lord  with  his  numerous  firings, 
tliat  excellent  political  fwimmer;  whofe  tedious  reafons,  you 
have  often  complained,  are  as — "  two  graines  of  wheat  hid  in 
"  two  bulliels  of  chaffe." 

And  here,  if  you  pleafe,  we  Avill  conclude  our  difcuffion  for 
the  prefent. 

F. 

No.  If  you  finifli  thus,  you  will  leave  me  much  unfatis- 
fied  ;  nor  fliall  I  think  myfelf  fairly  treated  by  you. 

You  have  told  me-that  a  Verb  is  (as  every  word  alfo  muft 
be)  a  Noun ;  but  you  added,  that  it  is  alfo  fomething  more  :  and 
that  the  title  of  Verb  was  given  to  it,  on  account  of  that  diftin- 
guifhing  fomething  more  than  the  mere  nouns  convey.  You 
have  then  proceeded  to  the  fimple  Verb  aclje^ived,  and  to  the 
different  adjeBived  Moods,  and  to  the  different  adjedived  Tenfes 
of  the  verb.  But  you  have  not  all  the  while  explained  to  me 
what  you  mean  by  the  naked  fimple  Verb  unacljedived.  Nor 
have  you  uttered  a  fmgle  fyllable  concerning  that  fomething 
which  the  naked  verb  unattended  by  Mood,  Terfe,  Number, 
Ferfoii,  and  Gender,  (which  lall  alfo  fome  languages  add  to  it) 
fignifies  More  or  Befdes  the  mere  Noun. 

What  is  the  Verb  ?  What  is  that  peculiar  differential  cir- 
cumftance  which,  added  to  the  definition  of  a  Noun,  confti- 
ffutes  the  Verb  ? 

Is 
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Is  the  Verb,  1 .  "  DiiStio  variabilis,  quae  fignificat  adionem 
"  aut  paffionem." 

Or,  2.  *'  Di6lio  variabilis  per  modos." 

Or,  3.  "  Quod  adfignificat  tempus  fine  cafu/* 

Or,  4.  "  Quod  agere,  pati,  vel  effe,  fignificat/' 

Or,  5.  "  Nota  rei  fub  tempore." 

Or,  6.  "  Pars  orationis  praecipua  fine  cafu." 

Or,  7.  "An  Aflertion." 

Or,  8.  "  Nihil  fignificans,  et  quafi  nexus  et  copula,  ut  verba 
"  alia  quafi  animaret/' 

Or,  9.  "  XJn  mot  declinable  indeterminatif." 

Or,  10.  "  Un  mot  qui  prefente  k  V  efprit  un  etre  indeter- 
"  mine,  defigne  feillement  par  V  idee  generale  de  V  exiftence 
"  fous  une  relation  k  une  modification." 

Or,  11.  

11. 

A  truce,  a  truce. — I  know  you  are  not  ferious  in  laying  this 
tralh  before  me  :  for  you  could  never  yet  for  a  moment  bear  a 
negative  or  a  quaji  in  a  definition.  I  perceive  whither  you 
would  lead  me ;  but  I  am  not  in  the  humour  at  prefent  to  dif- 
cufs  with  you  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Harris's — "  Whatever  a  thing 
"  may  JBe,  it  muft  firfl;  of  neceflTity  Be,  before  it  can  pofi[ibly 
*'  Be  any  thing  else."    With  which  precious  jargon  he  com- 

U  u  u  2  menccs 
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inences  liis  account  of  the  Verb.  No,  No.  We  will  leave  off' 
here  for  the  prefent.  It  is  true  that  my  evening  is  now  fully 
come,  and  the  night  fall  approaching  ;  yet,  if  we  fhall  have  a 
tolerably  lengthened  twilight,  we  may  ftill  perhaps  find  time 
enough  for  a  farther  converfation  on  this  fubje£l;  And  finally, 
(if  the  tini^s  will  bear  it)  to  apply  this  fyftem  of  Language  to 
all  the  different  fyftems  of  Metaphyfical  (i,  e.  verbal)  Ira* 
pollure. 
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ABJECT,  Page  33. 
Ablative,  497- 
Able,  502. 
Abode,  97. 
Abominable,  483. 
Abominevole,  Ital.  488. 
Abftraa,  29. 
Abftrufe,  33. 
Abufe,  33. 
Accent,  21. 
Accefs,  31. 

Accident,  18.  19. 

Accordable,  483. 

Accordevole,  Ital.  ,488. 

Accuftomable,  490. 

Acqueft,  31. 

Aa,  17. 

Addle,  335. 

Adept,  21. 

Adniiflibie,  478. 

Advent,  30, 


Adventure,  508. 
Adverfe,  31. 
Adulatory,  450. 
Adult,  21. 
Advocate,  33. 
Affable,  478. 
Affannare,  Ital.  62. 
AflFanno,  Ital.  62. 
Affix,  32. 
Afflux,  33. 

Aggradevole,  Ital.  488. 
Agrarian,  449. 
Agreable,  483. 
Agreftic,  449- 
Ajar,  189. 
Ail,  335. 

AioQTiriKov,  486.  494.  501 
AiffflriTov,  486.  494.  501. 
Ale,  423.  425. 
Alert,  24. 
Alerte,  Fr.  24. 
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A  1'  herte,  Fr.  24. 
Allegiance,  Q9. 
All'  erta.  Ital.  24. 
Alley,  29. 
Alliance,  29- 
Ally,  29- 
Alms,  451. 
Amabo,  Lat.  434. 
Amatory,  449- 
Amatus,  Lat.  475. 
Amble,  489- 
■Ambulare,  Lat.  489- 
Ameri),  Ital.  434. 
Amiable,  478. 
Amicable,  483.  ■ 
Amichevole,  Ital.  488.  493. 
Amorevole,  Ital.  488. 
Amorous,  44^. 
Amphibious,  445. 
Amyable,  481. 
Analytic,  498. 
Anca,  Ital.  and  Span.  358. 
Angel,  18.  20. 
Anima,  Lat.  20. 
Animus,  Lat.  20. 
Anniverfary,  448. 
Annual,  448. 
Annular,  449. 
Aperitive,  497. 
Apologetic,  498. 
Apoftle,  18.  29. 
Appetite,  34. 
Applaufe,  34. 
Appofite,  25. 
Appulfe,  29. 
Apt,  21. 
Aquatic,  448. 
Aqiicdua,  27. 
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Aqueous,  448. 
Aquiline,  447.  _ 
Aquilon,  Span.  397. 
Arable,  478. 
Ararc,  Lat.  300. 
Aringa,  Ital.  273. 
Armce,  Fr.  29. 
Army,  29. 
Aroynt,  241. 
Airay,  225. 
Afpea,  32. 
Affailant,  30. 
Affault,  30. 
Affent,  34. 
Aflignee,  35. 
Affife,  34. 
Afllzes,  34. 
Aftraba,  Lat.  288. 
Aftral,  448. 
Atom,  29. 
Attribute,  17- 
Avacciare,  Ital.  36 1. 
Avaccio,  Ital.  36 1. 
Available,-  483. 
Avaft,  362. 
Audiam,  Lat.  434 
Audible,  478. 
Audibo,  Lat.  434. 
Auditory,  446. 
Auditus,  475. 
Avenue,  30. 
Averfe,  31. 
Aumone,  Fr.  452. 
Aura,  Lat.  301. 
Auricular,  446. 
Auxiliary,  450. 
Awake,  36 1. 

Bacon, 
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Bacon,  71. 
Bait,  122. 
Ballad,  31. 
Ballaft,  197. 
Ballata,  Ital.  .31. 
Ballet,  31. 
Band,  121. 
Bandetto,  23. 
Bandite,  23. 
Banditti,  2.3. 
To  Bar,  181. 
Bar,  182. 
Bargain,  182. 
Barge,  182. 
Bark,  182. 
Barken,  182. 
Barn,  182. 
Baron,  182. 
Barren,  72. 

Batch,  181. 

Batful,  123. 

Battel,  123. 

Bay,  21 6. 

Bead,  26G. 

Bearable,  492. 

Beam,  76- 

Bed,  375. 

Begon,  99-  100. 

Behovable,  490. 

Benefit,  27- 

Bcnna,  Lat.  215. 

Bout,  69. 

Belhrew,  210. 

Biafmevole,  Ital.  492. 

Bible,  489. 
Biblium,  Lat.  489- 
Biennial,  448. 
Binn,  215. 


Bird,  348. 
Birth,  413. 
Bit,  122. 
Bituminous,  449. 
Blameable,  492. 
Blameful,  492. 
Blart,  197. 
Blaze,  197. 
Blind,  45. 
Bli^,  312. 
Blithe,  312. 
Block,  197. 
Blot,  1^5. 
Blow,  423. 
Biowth,  424. 
Blunt,  175. 
Board,  87.  348. 
Bobbel,  Dutch.  489. 
Bod,  99-  101. 
Bold,  128. 
Bolt,  128. 

Bond,  99.  102.  121. 
Bom,  76. 
Borough,  182. 
Borowe,  182. 
Borwe,  183.  208. 
Bote,  99.  104. 
Bough,  216. 
BofXo/xai,  433. 
Bound,  121. 
Bow,  216. 
Bracca,  Lat.  248. 
Brachium,  Lat.  248. 
Brack,  248. 
Braide,  49- 
Brand,  36. 
Brandy,  l65. 
Brat,  351. 
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Brawn,  77. 

Cable,  489- 

Breach,  248. 

Cadaverous,  447< 

Bread,  46.  156. 

Cage,  375. 

Breadth,  420. 

Cage,  Fr.  376. 

Break,  248, 

Caiare,  Lat.  S76. 

Breech,  248. 

Calere,  Ital.  243. 

Breeches,  248. 

Callidus,  Lat.  243. 

*  Breed,  351. 

Canine,  447. 

Brid,  348. 

Cant,  21. 

Bride,  351. 

Cantata,  21. 

Bridegroom,  262. 

Canto,  21. 

Brim,  260. 

Cantus,  Lat.  121. 

To  Brit,  293. 

Capable,  483. 

Broach,  248. 

Capace,  492. 

Broad,  87-  348. 

Capevole,  Ital.  488. 

Brodo,  Ital.  420. 

Capillary,  446. 

Brorize,  l66. 

Capital,  446. 

Bronzo,  Ital.  l66. 

Car,  189. 

Brood,  351. 

Carbo,  Lat.  191. 

Brook,  248. 

Cardiac,  446. 

Broth,  420. 

Cardinal,  449. 

Brown,  l65. 

Caido,  Lat.  191- 

Bruife,  292. 

Caritatevole,  Ital.  488. 

Bruit,  293. 

Carnal,  445. 

Brumal,  448. 

Carnivorous,  445. 

Brun,  Fr.  l66. 

Carpenter,  41 6. 

Bruno,  Ital.  l66.  ' 

Carnis,  Lat.  190. 

Brunt,  165.  l67- 

Cart,  189. 

Bubble,  489- 

Cafe,  20. 

Buildens,  128. 

Catliaitic,  497,  498. 

Buildings,  128. 

Cauftic,  498. 

Bundle,  122. 

Celeftial,  448. 

Burgh,  182. 

Cetaceous,  448. 

Burial,  1S2. 

Chaceable,  482. 

Burrough,  182. 

Chair,  189- 

.  BurroM',  182. 

Chuloir,  Fr.  243. 

huiy,  ,-104. 

Chaucf,  18.  19- 
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Chanccablc,  490.  493. 
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Chanceful,  492. 
Changeable,  493. 
Changeful,  493. 
Chap,  199. 
Chap,  320. 
Chapman,  321. 
Chaps,  199. 
Char,  189- 
Charaaeriftic,  498. 
Chare,  189. 
Charcoal,  19I. 
Charitable,  483. 
Chaunt,  21. 
Cheap,  320. 
Chewr,  189- 
Chief,  446. 
Chier,  Fr.  132, 
Chill,  331. 
Chode,  96- 
Choice,  205. 
Chop,  320. 
To  Chop,  321. 
Chronical,  448. 

Chur,  189. 

Church,  19. 

Churn,  76. 

Circuit,  33. 

Circumfpea,  32. 

Clack,  265. 

Claufe,  27. 

Cleft,  64. 

Cliclr,  265.. 

Cliff,  64. 

Clift,  64. 

Clock,  265. 

Clomb,  96. 

Clong,  99-  105. 

Clofe,  21. 


Clofet,  27. 
Cloud,  195. 
Clough,  178. 
Clout,  178. 
Clouted,  178. 
Clutch,  353. 
Clutches,  353. 
Codardo,  Ital.  44. 
Coercive,  497- 
Cognizable,  478. 
Cold,  331. 
Collateral,  446. 
Collea,  31. 
Colorevole,  Ital.  488. 
Colourable,  483.  493. 
Colpevole,  Ital.  488. 
Combat,  34. 
Comfortable,  483. 
Committee,  29. 
Compaa,  34. 
Companionable,  490- 
Compofite,  25. 
Compoft,  25. 
Compromife,  29. 
Comrade,  ^29. 

Conceit,  33. 

Concife,  34. 

Concordable,  483. 

Concordevole,  Ital.  488. 

Concourfe,  33. 

Concubine,  151. 

Couducevole,  Ital.  489-. 

Conducible,  483- 

Condua,  27. 

Conduit,  27. 

Conflia,  34. 

Conflux,  33. 

Confortable,  Fr.  489- 

Coafortevolf. 
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Confortevole,  Ital.  488. 
Congenial,  447. 
Conjugal,  451. 
Connubial,  451. 
Conqueft,  31. 
Confcript,  33. 
Confecutive,  497. 
Confent,  34. 
Confpicuous,  446. 
Conftiaint,  31. 
Contaft,  34. 
Contemptible,  478. 
Content,  32. 
Contents,  32. 
Conterminous,  448. 
Context,  34. 
Continent,  32. 
Contraa,  29. 
Contrite,  34. 
Conveuable,  483. 
Convenevole,  Ital.  488. 
Convent,  30. 
Converfe,  31. 
Convert,  31. 
Convia,  33. 
Cool,  331. 
Copious,  450. 
Cordial,  446. 
Corporal,  445, 
Coiporeal,  445. 
Correft,  32. 
Cofoietic,  498. 
Coftunievole,  Ital.  488. 
Couard,  Fr.  44. 
Covenant,  30. 
Counterfeit,  27. 
Counterview,  31. 
Courfc,  33. 


Coward,  42. 

Craven,  71. 

Credence,  34. 

Credcnda,  504. 

Credible,  482. 

Credit,  34. 

Credulous,  450. 

Crefcere,  Lat.  300. 

Crefcive,  497. 

Crifp,  315. 

Crifpare,  Lat.  300. 

Critic,  498. 

Crucifix,  32. 

Crum,  306. 

Crumble,  489. 

Crural,  447. 

To  Crufli.  372. 

Cryptic,  498. 

Cubital,  446. 

To  Cucol,  24. 

Cuckold,  21. 

Cud,  42. 

Culinary,  449. 

Culpable,  450.  478.  483. 

Culprit,  29. 

Curare,  Lat.  300. 

Cuftomable,  483. 

Cutaneous,  445. 


Dabchick,  31 6. 
Dam,  335. 
Damnare,  Lat.  300. 
Daftard,  42. 
Date,  22. 
Dative,  497. 
Dawn,  75.  188. 
Day,  188. 

Deal, 
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Deal,  256. 
Dear,  409. 
Dearth,  409. 
Debate,  34. 
Debt,  17,  23. 
Decay,  20. 
Deceit,  33. 
Deceitful,  492. 
Deceivable,  492. 
Decern,  Lat.  205.  " 
Dechirer,  Fr.  175, 
Decree,  8.  32. 
Deed,  315. 
Deep,  31(3. 
Default,  32. 
Defeat,  27. 
Defeft,  27. 
Definite,  33. 
Degree,  33. 
Afxa,  205. 
Dele6lable,  483.  492. 
Delegate,  33. 
Dclere,  Lat.  300. 
Delightful,  492. 
Dell,  256. 
Demife,  29- 
Demur,  32. 
Dental,  446.. 
Deodand,  504,  505. 
Depofit,  25. 
Depot,  Fr.  25. 
Depth,  420. 
To  Dere,  409- 
Derelia,  32. 
Defert,  19-  67- 
Deliccative,  497. 
Dcfpicable,  478. 
Defpotic,  498. 


Deftin^e,  Fr.  IQ. 

Deniny,  18,  19- 

Deftitute,  33. 

Defultory,  451. 

Deterfive,  497- 

Detinue,  32. 
1     Devious,  448. 

Devout,  32. 
i     Dew,  156. 

Dexterous,  446. 

Diale6llc,  498. 
I  Didaftic,  498. 
[     Dies,  Lat.  301. 

Digital,  447. 

Dike,  308. 

Dilettevole,  Ital.  488. 
Dim,  308. 
Din,  305. 
Dint,  305. 
Dircft,  32. 
Diritto,  Ital.  7. 
Dirus,  Lat.  301.  412. 
Difcordable,  483. 
Difcordevole,  488. 
Difcourfe,  33. 
Difcreet,  32. 
Difpute,  34. 
Diffenible,  489.  493. 
Diflent,  34. 
Diiiimule,  493. 
Diffimulare,  Lat.  489- 
Diffymuled,  493. 
Diftina,  33. 
Diftria,  31. 
Difufe,  33. 
To  Dit,  195. 
Ditch,  308. 
Ditto,  23. 
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Ditty,  23. 
Divers,  31. 
Diverfe,  31. 
Dividend,  503.  505. 
Diuretic,  498. 
Diurnal,  448. 
Docile,  479. 
Doftus,  Lat. '475. 
Dole,  256. 
Dollar,  360. 
Dolorous,  450. 
Dolt,  337. 
Dominical,  448. 
Doom,  349. 
Dot,  194, 
Dotard,  216. 
Dotterel,  21 6. 
Double,  489- 
Dougb,  155. 
Doughty,  426, 
Doule,  256. 
Dowle,  256. 
Drab,  154. 

Drain,  224. 
Draftic,  493. 

Draught,  69. 

Drift,  65. 

Dritto,  Ital.  7. 

Droia,  Fr.  7. 

Droit,  Fr.  7. 

Drone,  224. 

Dronk,  99-  105. 

Drop,  129. 

Drofs,  232. 

Drove,  97- 

Drougth,  413, 

Drudge,  340. 

Drug,  414. 


Drugs,  414. 
Drunk,  123. 
Dry,  224. 

Dua,  27. 

Duaile,  479. 
Due,  23. 
Dull,  337. 
Dumb,  335. 
Dun,  305. 
Dung,  295. 
Duplex,  Lat.  I6. 
Duplum,  Lat.  489. 
Durable,  483. 
Durevole,  Ital.  488. 
Dux,  Lat.  16. 
Dyche,  308. 
Dyke,  308. 


Earth;,  417. 
Eaft,  396. 
Ecart,  Fr.  175. 
Ecclefiaftical,  451. 
Echelon,  Fr.  241. 
Ecot,  Fr.  130. 
Ecume,  Fr.  307. 
Edia,  8.  23. 

Effea,  27. 

Effeminate,  445 
Egregious,  449- 
Egrefs,  33. 
Elaftic,  498. 
Eld,  198. 
Elea,  31. 
Elecmof}niary,  451. 
Eligible,  478. 
Eloquent,  446. 
Emetic,  497,  498. 

Emulous, 
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£mulous,  447. 
Endemial,  451. 
Energetic,  497,  498. 
Entendable,  483. 
Enterprize,  29- 
Entry,  29. 
Ephemeral,  448. 
Epidemical,  451. 
Epillle,  29. 
Equeftrian,  448. 
Equinoftial,  448. 
Eraa,  Ital.  24. 
Erd,  418. 
Erde,  Germ.  419. 
Ereft,  24. 
Erta,  Ital.  24. 
Eruptive,  497. 
Efcaille,  Fr.  233. 
Efchalotte,  233. 
Efcheat,  20. 
Efchelle,  233. 
Efcot,  Fr.  ISO. 
Efcume,  Fr.  307. 
Efpan,  Fr.  272. 
Efquiffe,  Fr.  ISa 
Eflential,  447. 
Eftage,  Fr.  276. 
Efte,  Span.  397. 
Efteem,  34. 
Eftival,  449. 
Eftoc,  Fr.  224. 
Eftreat,  29- 
Eftribo,  Span,  288. 
Etourdi,  Fr.  185. 
Evanouir,  Fr.  62* 
Event,  30. 
Exaa,  34. 
Excefs,  31. 


Excife,  34. 
Excufable,  482. 
Exempt,  29. 
Exit,  33. 
Expanfe,  IT. 
Expence,  34. 
Expert,  32. 
Expletive,  497. 
Export,  34. 
Exprefs,  34. 
Exquifite,  31. 
Exfcript,  33. 
Extent,  31. 
Extinft,  33. 
Extraa,  29» 


Fable,  489- 
Fabula,  Lat.  489- 
Facile,  479. 
Faft,  17.  27. 
Fa6lurus,  509. 
Foedus,  Lat.  301^ 
Faint,  62.  176. 
Faith,  415. 
Falfe,  19.  32. 
Faner,  Fr.  62.  177- 
Fang,  352. 
Fange,  Fr.  62. 
Fango,  Ital.  62. 
Fantaftic,  498. 
Fart,  67. 
Farthing,  28. 
Faftuous,  450. 
Fat,  326. 
Fate,  18,  19- 
Fatum,  Lat.  19. 
Faugh,  75. 
Yyy2 
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Fault,  19.  32. 

Favorevolc,  Ital.  488. 

Favourable,  48.1. 

Favourite,  29. 

Fcaiible,  479- 

Feat,  27. 

Federal,  451. 

Feint,  64. 

Feline,  447. 

Female,  445. 

Feminine,  445. 

Femoral,  447- 

Fen,  62.  176. 

Se  Fener,  Fr.  62.  177. 

Fenowed,  6l. 

Feftival,  448. 

Feftive,  448. 

Fetch,  353. 

Fiducial,  459. 

Field,  41. 

Fiend,  18.  50. 

Fifth,  420. 

Figere,  Lat.  300. 

To  File,  247.  408. 

Filth,  408. 

Final,  449- 

Fine,  33. 

Finger,  352. 

Finite,  33. 

Fifcal,  450. 

Fit,  27. 

Flamnia,  l66. 

Flavus,  l66. 

naw,  373. 

Flong,  99-  106. 

nood,  39. 

Flout,  247. 

Flow,  99.  106. 

Fluere,  iM.  299- 


Flux,  33. 
Foam,  348. 
Foe,  175. 
Foh,  175. 

Fommelen,  Dutch.  48^. 
Fond,  99.  105. 
Food,  326. 
Forbode,  99-  101. 
Forceful,  492. 
Forcible,  483.  492. 
Ford,  179. 
Forfeit,  27. 
Form,  373. 
Forma,  Lat.  373. 
Formidable,  479- 
Forzevole,  Ital.  488. 
Foffe,  34. 
Foul,  247. 
Fowl,  349. 
Frail,  479- 
Frame,  373. 
Fraternal,  447. 
Friend,  50. 
Froft,  198. 
Fruit,  32. 
Full,  294. 
Fumble,  489- 
Furtive,  450. 
Fufcus,  Lat.  166. 
Fufible,  479. 
Future,  508. 
Futurus,  Lat.  509. 


Gabbia,  Ital.  376. 
Gag,  375. 
Gage,  375. 
Gage,  Fr.  376.  . 
Gaggia,  Ital.  376. 


Gain,  288. 
Gap,  199. 
Gape,  199. 
Garden,  275. 
Gailand,  275. 
Garrulous,  446. 
Garter,  275. 
Garth,  420. 
Gaud,  266. 
Gaunt,  63. 
General,  447. 
Generic,  447. 
Genitive,  497. 
Geftern,  Germ.  .  292. 
Get,  291. 
Gewgaw,  266. 
Ghirlanda,  Ital.  275. 
Giallo,  Ital.  166. 
Gialne,  Fr.  I66. 
Giardino,  Ital.  275. 
Gift,  64. 
Giogo,  Ital.  198. 
Girdle,  275. 
Girth,  275.  408. 
Gifteren,  Dutch.  292. 
Glacial,  448. 
Glade,  195. 
Glafen,  77- 
Gleam,  .373. 
Glode,  99.  108. 
Gloom,  .373. 
Gove,  99.  107. 
Gradual,  451. 
Graduate,  33. 
Graff,  376. 
Graft,  376. 
Grapple,  312. 
Grafs,  375. 
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Gratuitous,  450. 
Grave,  376. 
Green,  I6G. 
Gregarious,  449- 
Gremial,  446. 
Grey,  167. 
Grim,  307. 
Grip,  312. 
Gripe,  312. 
Grilt,  372. 

Grommelen,  Dutch.  489- 

Groom,  26 1. 

Groove,  376. 

Grot,  376. 

Grotta,  Ital.  376. 

Grotto,  376. 

Grove,  376. 

Growth,  ^13. 

Grub,  339- 

Grudge,  339. 

Grum,  307. 

Grumble,  489. 

Grunnire,  Lat.  299- 

Gryth,  426. 

Guile,  324. 

Guille,  Fr.  324. 

Guilt,  324. 

Guirlande,  Fr.  275. 

Gull,  324. 

Gun,  S07. 

Guttural,  446. 

GymnalUc,  498. 


Habere,  Lat.  299. 
Ilabilis,  Lat.  502. 
t^a;]:,  157., 
iPapen,  71.  157. 
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Haft,  66. 
Hale,  377. 
Hall,  S77. 
Les  Halles,  Fr.  382. 
Hanche,  Fr.  338. 
Hand,  352. 
Handle,  352. 
Handfcl,  273. 
Hank,  357. 
Harangue,  273. 
Harlot,  149. 
Harm,  423.  425. 
Hat,  92. 

Hauberg,  Fr.  182. 

Hawberk,  182. 

Haven,  92. 

Haughty,  450. 

Haunch,  337. 

Head,  39.  92. 

To  Heal,  381. 

Health,  409. 

Hearfe,  323. 

Heat,  328. 

Heaven,  18.  71.  9^. 

Hebdomadal,  448. 

Heel,  377. 

Heft,  66.  92. 

Heighth,"  420. 

Hell,  18.  377. 

Help,  317. 

Hendere,  Lat.  299- 

Herd,  233. 

Heritable,  479- 

Hefternus,  Lat  289-  SOI. 

Het,  53. 

To  Hie,  433. 

Hight,  36. 

Ililden,  314. 


Hilding,  314. 
Hill,  377. 
Hilt,  66. 
Hinge,  357. 
Hint,  352. 
Hit,  53. 

hAAlBS,  158. 

Hoar,  334. 
Hoard,  233. 
Hodiernal,  448. 
Hold,  377. 
Hole,  377. 
Holt,  377. 
Home,  347. 
Hone,  347. 
Honorevole,  Ital.  488. 
Honourable,  483. 
Hood,  92. 
Hoof,  92. 
Hore,  147. 
Hoftile,  447. 
Hot,  328. 
Hovel,  92, 
Houve,  92. 
Howl,  260. 
Howve,  93» 
Huff,  92. 
Hull,  377. 
Human,  445. 
Humble,  448.  489-  - 
Humeral,  446. 
Humile,  Lat.  489. 
Hunger,  305. 
Hurdle,  233. 
Hurft,  323. 
Hurt,  305. 
Hut,  92. 
Hypothetic,  498. 
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Jardm,  Fr.  275. 
Jaune,  Fr.  l66. 
Ibo,  Lat.  432. 
Idle^  335. 
levai,  433. 
Igneous,  448.' 
Ignominious,  450. 
Ignorabilis,  Lat.  484. 
Ill,  335. 
Illicit,  34. 
Imaginative,  499- 
Immenfe,  34. 
Immifcible,  479- 
Immutable,  470> 
Imp,  310. 
Imperative,  497. 
Imperceptible,  479» 
Impervious,  448. 
Implacable,  479^ 
Import,  34. 
Impoffible,  482. 
Impoft,  25. 
Impra6Ucable,  479!^ 

Impregnable,  479- 

Imprefs,  34. 

Iinpulfe,  29. 

Inacceffible,  478. 

Inamiflible,  479- 

Inceufe,  17- 

Incentive,  498. 

Inceptive,  497. 

Inchinevole,  Ital.  488r 

Inchoative,  497. 

Incident,  20.. 

Ipclinable,  483. 

Incognito,  29. 

Incombuftible,  478. 

Incommenfurablej  479- 


Incompatible,  478. 
Incorrigible,  478. 
Incurable,  482. 
Incredible,  478. 
Indefatigable,  479- 
Indefeifible,  479- 
Indelible,  479- 
Index,  l6. 
Indigent,  450. 
Indivifible,  478. 
Indubitable,  478. 
Ineffable,  478. 
Inevitable,  479. 
Inexorable,  479. 
Inexplicable,  479- 
Inexpugnable,  479- 
Infallible,  479- 
Infandum,  506. 
Infant,  445.  ^ 
Infantine,  445* 
Infinite,  33.  449- 
Inflexible,  479- 
Influx,  33. 
Ingrefs,  33. 
Inguinal,  447- 
Inhabit,  52. 
Inimical,  447- 
Inimitable,  479- 
Initial,  449- 
Innocence,  18.  20. 
Inquefl,  31. 
Infane,  449- 
Infatiable,  479- 
Infcrutable,  479- 
Infea,  29. 
Infenfiblc,  486. 
Infidious,  449- 
Infipid,  446. 

InfoliblojL 


INDEX. 


Infollblc,  48  U 
Inftiua,  33. 
Inliiliite,  8.  33. 
Infiilar,  448. 
Infult,  30. 
Infuigciit,  32. 
Intellea,  31. 
Intelleftive,  497. 
Intelligible,  479- 
Intendevole,  Ital.  48S. 
Intenfej  SI. 
ntent,  31. 
Intercourfe,  33. 
Intei-tUa,  23. 
Interminable,  479. 
Interview,  31. 
Intolcrabile,  Lat.  507- 
Intolerable,  479- 
Intolcrandum,  Lat.  507. 
Inloleraturum,  Lat.  507- 
Intricate,  33. 
Intrigue,  33. 
Inveaive,  498. 
Inverfe,  31. 
Inveftigable,  479- 
Invincible,  479- 
Invisible,  482. 
To  Invvlieel,  320. 
.loinl,  04. 
Iraici,  Lat.  300. 
Irafcible,  479- 
Ire,  Lat.  299-  433. 
Irrefragable,  479- 
Irreniiflible,  479- 
Ifofceles,  447. 
IlTuc,  33. 
Is  to,  505. 
Is  to  be,  505. 


It,  53. 

Jubilee,  34. 

Judex,  Lat.  16. 

Judicature,  508. 

Jugular,  446. 

Jugum,  Lat.  198.  301. 

Junto,  29' 

Jurat,  29. 

Jury,  29. 

Jus,  Lat.  7. 

Juft,  7. 

Kabel,  Dutch,  489. 
Keel,  331. 
Keg,  375. 
Key,  375. 
Knave,  423.  42«.. 
To  Knead,  316. 
Knee,  254. 
Knell,  205. 
Knight,  145. 
Knoll,  205. 
Knot,  145. 
Knowable,  492. 
Knuckle,  251. 
Kruimelen,  Dutch,  489. 

Labial,  446. 
Laccio,  Ital.  356. 
I^ace,  353. 
Lachrymal,  446. 
Laaeal,  449- 
Lady,  158.  • 
Lapfe,  32. 
Laqucus,  Lat.  356. 
Lafti,  32. 
Laft,  197. 
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Latch,  353. 
Latchet,  353. 
Lateral,  446. 
Lattermatb,  419. 
Laudable,  479-  492. 
Laudevole,  Ital.  492. 
Laugh,  268. 
Laus.  Lut.  301. 
Law,  8. 
Lawfuit,  31. 
Laxative,  497. 
Lay,  384. 
Leaven,  71- 
Leftus,  Lat.  475. 
Left,  10. 
Legacy,  33. 
Legal,  450. 
Legate,  33. 

Legend,  503,  504,  505. 
Legible,  479. 
LiCgiflature,  508. 
Lembus,  Lat.  309- 
Length,  420. 
Lenitive,  497- 
Leonine,  447- 
Lefter,  Fr.  197. 
Levante,  Spau.  397. 
Levee,  29. 
Lcvj',  29. 
Lew  warm,  329. 
Lex,  Lat.  9- 
Liable,  479- 
Libidinous,  450. 

Lid,  195. 
Liege,  29- 
Lift,  161. 
Light,  421. 
Limb,  309. 


Limbo,  309. 
Limbus,  Lat.  309. 
Littoral,  448. 
Load,  167- 
Loaf,  155. 
Loan,  348. 
Local,  448. 
Lock,  197. 
Loft,  16 1. 
Lofty,  16 1. 
Log,  167. 
Long,  172.  374, 
Longus,  Lat.  301. 
Loos,  302. 

Loofe,  254. 
Loquacious,  446. 

Lord,  155. 

Lore,  347- 

Los,  Fr.  303. 

Lofs,  254. 

Lot,  18.  195. 

Lot,  Fr.  196. 

Lottellers,  313. 

Lotto,  Ital.  196. 

Loud,  39- 

Low,  344. 

Lown,  344. 
.  Lowt,  344. 

Loyal,  450. 

Lucid,  448. 

Luck,  18.  .053. 

Lucrative,  450.  497. 

Luke-warm,  329. 

Lumen,  Lat.  374. 

Luminous,  443. 

Lunar,  448. 

Lull,  C95. 
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Mad,  341. 

Magnanimous,  445. 
Mainpiize,  29. 
Wale,  445. 
Malleable,  479- 
Malt,  69. 
Mandate,  8. 
Manifefto,  29. 
Manual,  446. 
Maniifcript,  3S. 
M(iny,  385. 
Marine,  443. 
Maiilal,  447. 
Maritiiiie,  448. 
Martial,  451. 
Mafculiue,  445. 
Maternal,  447- 
Math.  419- 
Matto.  Ital.  341. 
Mead,  375. 
Meadow,  37o» 
Meat,  327. 
Meath,  421. 
Medio  dia.  Span.  397. 
Medicinablc,  492. 
Medicinal,  492. 
Medullary,  446. 
Meiere,  Lat.  298. 
Memorable,  488. 
Memorandum,  503.  505. 
Memorevole,  Ital.  488. 
Mental,  445. 
Mentccatto,  Ital.  305. 
Mercenary,  450. 
Merciable,  490. 
Meretricious,  447. 
]SIeretrix,  148. 
Meridian,  448. 


Merit,  19.  St. 
Mefs,  327. 
MclTo,  Ital.  327. 
Mctfi,  34 1. 
Mcts,  Fr.  327. 
Mcurtre,  Fr.  413; 
Mczzotinto,  Ital.  29. 
Might,  421.. 
Milch,  327. 
Military,  451. 
Milk,  327. 
INlinatory,  45j0. 
JMingere,  Lat.  298;. 
Mint,  206. 
Min  te,  28. 
Mhiiite,  28. 
Mirth,  412. 
Mifcellaneous,  449. 
Mifcere,  Lat.  298. 
Mifcrciuit,  34. 
Milerable,  483. 
Miferevole,  488. 
MiOibile,  499- 
Miilile,  479.  499. 
Mlflive,  498. 
Mift,  312. 
Mifiife,  33. 
To  Mix,  298. 
Mixcn,  297- 
Molere,  300. 
Mompelen,  Dutch,  489. 
Moneta,  Lat.  206. 
Money,  206. 
Monitory,  450. 
Monfter,  29. 
Month,  417. 
Morbid,  449. 
Morccau,  Fr.  IC'2. 
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Morn,  210. 
Morning,  210. 
Morrow,  210. 
Mors,  Lat.  301.  411. 
Morlel,  29.  122. 
Mortal,  447. 
Mortgagee,  35. 
CDojiS,  413. 
Moftra,  Ital.  29. 
Moth,  415. 
Motive,  498. 
Mould,  70. 
Mouth,  413. 
Muck,  297. 
Mulcere,  Lat.  299- 
Mulgere,  Lat.  299- 
Multiplicand,  504,  505. 
Mumble,  489. 
Mundane,  443. 
Mural,  449. 
Murther,  413. 
Mufter,  29* 


Narcotic,  498. 
Narrow,  272. 
Nafal,  446. 
Natal,  445. 
Native,  445. 
Naval,  449. 
Nautical,  449. 
'Kay,  500. 

Near,  272. 

Nccare,  Lat.  299. 

Neck,  254. 

Neaere,  Lat.  300. 

Need,  316. 

Needle,  316. 
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Negative,  497. 
Negleft,  31. 
.  Nequam,  Lat.  425  • 
NeQi,  334. 
Neft,  375. 
Net,  145. 
Nicchia,  Ital.  255. 
Nicchio,  Ital.  255. 
Nice,  334. 
Niche,  Fr.  255. 
Niche,  255. 
Nick,  255. 
Night-rail,  231. 
Ninth,  420. 
No,  500. 
Noble,  479.  48% 
Nock,  255. 
Noftumal,  448. 

Nod,  198. 

Nodus,  Lat.  301 

Nonchalance,  Fr.  24^; 

Nondefcript,  33. 

Nonfenfe,  34. 

Nook,  255. 

Noord,  Dutch,  397. 

Nord,  Fr.  396. 

Nord,  Germ.  397- 

Nord,  Dan.  397- 

Nord,  Span.  397. 

Norr,  Swed.  397. 

North,  396. 

Notch,  255. 

Noxious,  450. 

Nubes,  Lat.  197- 

Nugatory,  451. 

Numb,  304. 

Numlcull,  304. 

Nuncupative,  497. 
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Niipt;i,  Lat.  197. 
Nuptial,  451. 


Objeft,  33. 
Obftreperoiis,  4^1. 
Obvious,  440. 
Occident,  Fr.  396. 
Occidental,  451. 
Occidente,  Span.  397. 
Ocular,  44G. 
Oculus,  Lat.  301. 
Odd,  38. 
Ode,  121. 
Odious,  449. 
Oefte,  Span.  397, 
Offal,  327. 
Old,  198. 
Olfaaory,  446. 
Onerous,  450. 
Onorevole,  Ital.  488. 
Ooil,  Dutch,  397. 
Operative,  497. 
Ope,  199. 
Open,  199. 
Opinionative,  499- 
Oppidan,  449. 
Oppolite,  25. 
Optative,  497. 
Optic,  446. 
Oral,  446. 
Orient,  Fr.  396. 
Oriental,  451. 
Oriente,  Span.  397. 
Orts,  327. 
Oft,  Germ.  397. 
Oft,  Dan.  397. 
Ofter,  Swed.  397- 


Oval,  449. 
Oven,  92. 
Oueft,  Fr.  396, 
Owl,  260. 


Pack,  363. 
Paa,  34. 
Page,  363. 
Page,  Fr.  370. 
Pageant,  363. 
Pageantry,  363. 
Paggio,  Ital.  370. 
Pain,  289. 
Palliative,  498. 
Palpable,  479. 
Paltry,  25. 
Parable,  489. 
Parabola,  Lat.  489. 
Paralytic,  498. 
Parochial,  451. 
Paftive,  497. 
Paftoral,  447. 
Pateh,  363. 
Patchery,  363. 
Paternal,  447. 
Path,  375. 
Pathetic,  498. 
Paufe,  25. 
Peace,  34. 
Peaceable,  492. 
Peaceful,  49^. 
Pcccare,  Lat.  300. 
Peaoral,  446. 
Pecuniary,  449. 
Pedal,  447. 
Penetrabile,  Lat.  484. 
Penetrable,  479. 
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Penn, 

Penfive,  447. 
Perfctt,  27. 
Perennial,  448. 
Perilous,  450. 
Peripatetic,  498. 
Periphraftic,  498, 
Perquiiite,  31. 
Perlbnable,  490. 
Perfpicuous,.  446. 
Perverfe,  31. 
Petere,  Lat.  300. 
Plinnig,  Germ.  62. 
Piacevole,  Ital.  48&. 
To  Pick,  200. 
La  Picote,  Fr.  200, 
Picote,  Fr.  200. 
Piddle,  265. 
Pin,  215. 
Piquer,  Fr.  214. 
PiQi,  363. 
Pit,  201. 
Plaftic,  498. 
PlaUfible,  479. 
Plea,  34. 
Pleafarable,  483. 
Pledge,  129. 
Pliable,  479- 
Plot,  129. 
Plough,  331. 
Ploughfliare,  174. 
To  Ply,  331. 
riveypoat,  20. 
Pock,  200. 
Point,  29. 
Poife,  32. 
Poke,  200. 
Polite,  34. 


Poltroon,  25. 
Pond,  215. 
Poniente,  Span.  397- 
Pool,  265. 
Popular,  451. 
Populous,  451, 
Pore,  29. 
JJopv-n,  148. 
Portable^  479- 
Portent,  31. 
Portrait,  29. 
PoHible,  479. 
Poft,  25. 
Poftfcript,  33. 
Pot,  201. 
Potfcars,  173. 
Potflireds,  173. 
Pound,  215. 
Pox,  200. 
Praifeftil,  492. 
Prallnus,  Lat.  l66. 
Prebend,  503.  505. 
Precedent,  31. 
Precept,  8.  33. 
Precin6t,  31. 
Precife,  34. 
Prefea,  27- 
Prefix,  32. 
Premill'es,  29- 
Prerogative,  497. 
Prelbjterian,  447- 
Prefcript,  ;)3.  %^ 
PrcOi,  34.  '"■ 
Pretext,  34. 
Price,  29. 
Primaeval,  450^- 
Privat.,',  34. 
Priv),  34. 
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Prize,  29. 
Probable,  479- 
Probare,  Lat.  300. 
Procefs,  31. 
Produce,  527. 
Prodiift,  27. 
Profit,  27. 
Profitable,  484. 
Profittevole,  Ital.  488, 
Progiiollic,  498. 
Progrefs,  33. 
Progreffive,  497- 
Projetl,  33. 
Projeaile,  479- 
Proniifcuous,  449. 
Promife,  29. 
Prompt,  29. 
Proof,  350. 
Prophetic,  498. 
Prophylafilic,  498. 
Proportionable,  484. 
Proporzionevole,  Ital.'  488. 
Profcript,  S3. 
Prolpeft,  32. 
Proftitute,  33.  151. 
JVoud,  343. 
Providence,  18.  20. 
Provifo,  29. 
Provocative,  498. 
Prudence,  18.  20. 
Plhaw,  363. 
*uX7),  20. 
Public,  451. 
Puddle,  265; 
Puerile,  445. 
Pulmonary,  446. 
Pulfe,  29. 
Pump,  307. 


Pun6lual,  451. 
Pungere,  Lat.  299. 
Punire,  Lat.  299. 
Punk,  154. 
Punto,  29. 
Purgative,  497. 
Purfuit,  31. 
Purview,  31. 
PufiUanimous,  445. 


Quadrant,  34. 
Quai,  Fr.  376. 
Quag,  375. 
Qusntitative,  497- 
Quaffare,  Lat.  .300. 
Quatere,  Lat.  300. 
Quay,  375. 
Quell,  31. 
Quibble,  489-. 
Quick,  312, 
Quidditqtive,  497. 
Quidditativus,  Lat.  497. 
Quidlibet,  Lat.  489. 
Quilt,  67. 
Quit,  32. 
Quite,  33. 
Quittance,  32. 
Quotli,  336. 


Rabble,  489. 
Rabula,  Lat.  489. 
Rack,  273.  321. 
Racke,  389. 
Raddle,  256. 
Radical,  449. 
Raft,  177. 

Ragamuflin, 


Ragamuffin,  303. 
Ragionevole,  Ital.  488^ 
Raide,  230. 
Rail,  22.5. 
Railcn,  232. 
Railing,  232. 
Rails,  225. 
Rain,.  289. 
Raifonable,  Fr.  489t. 
Rake,  273. 
Ralla,  Lat.  231. 
Rapere,  Lat.  300. 
Rate,  29. 

Rational,  450.  493. 
Ray,  225. 
Real,  447. 

Reafonable,  484.  493. 
Receipt,  33. 
Recefs,  31. 
Reclufe,  27. 
Recompence,  34.^ 
To  Recover,  382. 
Recourfe,  33. 
Rcftum,  Lat.  7- 
Reflux,  33. 
Regal,  447. 
Regilla,  Lat.  231. 
Rego,  Lat.  7. 
Regiefs,  33. 
Regular,  451. 
Relapfe,  32. 
Relations,  499. 
Relative,  498,  499- 
Relia,  32. 
Relique,  32. 
Remifs^  29. 
Remnant,  34. 
Kemorfc;  29. 


INDEX. 

Rent,  17.  69. 
Reor,  Lat.  405. 
Repaft,  34. 
Report,  34. 
Repofe,  25. 
Reprieve,  29- 
Reprife,  29- 
Reproof,  350. 
Repulfe,  29. 
Repute,  34. 
Requeft,  31. 
Requifite,  31. 
Res,  Lat!  405. 
Refcript,  33. 
Refidue,  34. 
Refpea,  32. 
Refponfe,  32. 
Refponfive,  497 «■ 
Reftraint,  31. 
Refult,  30. 
Retail,  352. 
Retinue,  32. 
Retreat,  29. 
Retrofpea,  32. 
Revenue,  30. 
Reverend,  503,  504. 
Revereor,  '405. 
Reverfe,  31. 
Review,  31. 
Rex,  Lat.  16. 
Rliime,  315. 
Ricco,  Ital.  273. 
Rich,  273. 
Riche,  Fr.  273. 
Riches,  273. 
Richefle,  Fr.  273- 
Richezza,  Ital.  273. 
Rick,  273. 


INDEX. 


Riddle,  256. 
Ridevolc,  Ital.  488, 
Riffraff,  177- 
Rift,  64. 

To  Rig,  225,  226. 
A  Rig,  225. 
Rigel,  225. 
Riggen,  232. 
Rigging,  225. 
Right,  3. 
Rigill,  225. 
Rigfie,  232. 
Rillen,  232. 
Rilling,  225. 
Rim,  260. 
Ripe,  315. 
Rifible,  484, 
Ritto,  Ital.  7. 

Road,  97. 

Roaft,  33. 

Robuft,  450. 

Roclie,  Fr.  225. 

Rochet,  225. 

Rock,  225. 

Rocket,  225. 

Rogue,  225. 

Rominelen,  Dutch.  489. 

Rong,  99.  108. 

Roof,  350. 

Room,  260.  423. 

Roomth,  423. 

Ros,  Lat.  301. 
Rofen,  77. 
Rove,  99,  109. 
Rough,  177. 
Royal,  447. 
Roy  nous,  241. 
Ruck,  225. 


Rug,  225. 
Rumble,  48<). 
Rural,  449. 
Ruftic,  449. 
Ruth,  413. 


Sacerdotal,  447. 
Safe,  343. 
Sagitta,  Lat.  130. 
Saiut,  18.  20. 
Sale,  273. 
Salival,  446. 
Salubrious,  449. 
Salutary,  449. 
Sanative,  497. 

Sanguinary,  445. 

Sanguine,  445. 

Sar6,  Ital.  434. 

Savage,  448. 

Saute,  30, 

Saw,  351. 

Scaglia,  Ital.  233. 

Scala,  Lat.  233. 

Scald,  233. 

Scale,  233. 

Scales,  239, 

Scall,  241. 

Scallan,  A.  S.  241. 

Scalogna,  Ital.  233. 

Scar,  168. 

Scarfdale,  174. 

Scates,  130. 

Sceptic,  498. 

Scerre,  Ital.  175. 

Schal,  Germ.  241. 

Schalicn,  Dutch,  243, 
Schcct,  Dutch,  130, 


INDEX, 


Schelling,  Dutch.  24'2. 
Schets,  Dutch.  130. 
Schiatta,  Ital.  130. 
Schiera,  Ital.  175. 
Schruma,  Ital.  307- 
Schizzo,  Ital.  130. 
Scianare,  Ital.  175. 
Score,  l68. 
Scot,  130. 
Scotto,  Ital.  130. 
Scout,  130. 
Scowl,  233. 
Scrap,  327. 
Scribbilare,  Lat.  489- 
Scribble,  489. 
Script,  33. 
Scull,  233. 
Scum,  307. 
Second,  451. 
Secret,  32. 

Secourable,  Fr.  484.  489- 
Sea,  29. 
Selea,  31. 

Sembievole,  Ital.  488. 
Semblable,  484. 
Seminal,  449- 
Senfe,  34. 
Senfeful,  486. 
Senfe  vole,  Ital.  486. 
Senfibile,  Lat.  501. 
Senfible,  479-  486. 
Senfitive,  486.  497- 
Senntivo,'ltal.  486. 
Senfitivus,  Lat.  501. 
Sepelire,  Lat.  184. 
Septentrion,  Span.  397- 
Sequi,  Lat.  299- 
Serpens,  Lat.  306. 


Shade,  384. 
Shadow,  384. 
Shale,  233. 
Shape,  244. 
Shapeable,  490. 
Shard;  168. 
Share,  l68. 
Sharebone,  174. 
Sharp,  273. 
Shaw,  384. 
Sheath,  413. 
Shed,  384. 
Sheen,  323. 
Sheer,  l68. 
Sheers,  175. 
Sheet,  130. 
Shell,  233. 
Sherd,  41.  l68. 
Shillen,  242. 
Shilling,  233. 
Ship,  244. 
Shire,  l68. 
Shirt,  168. 
Shit,  130. 
Shite,  130. 
Shitten,  130. 
Shittle,  130. 
Shoal,  233. 
Shock,'  349. 
Shoot,  130. 
Shop,  244. 
Shore,  168. 
Shorn,  168. 
Short,  168. 
Shot,  130. 
Shotten,  ISO. 
Shoulder,  233. 
Shout,  130. 

A  a  a  a  Showeo 


JJhowcr,  168. 

Shred,  41. 

Shrew,  207- 

Slirewd,  207. 

Shrift,  65. 

Shronk,  99.  109. 

Sliroud,  245. 

Shrove,  97. 

Shrowds,  245. 

Shrub,  209. 
Shut,  130. 
Shuttle,  130. 
Shuttlecork,  130. 
Sideral,  448. 
Sight,  421.  • 
Silveren,  77. 
Simplex,  Lat.  I6. 
Sinifter,  446. 
Sinillrous,  446. 
Sinuous,  446. 
Sip,  145. 
Sixth,  420. 
Sizeable,  490. 

SKAAQX-  243- 
Skellyis,  Scot.  243. 
Sketch,  150. 
Skill,  233. 
Skirt,  168. 
Skitt,  130. 
Skittifli,  130.. 
Slack,  346. 
Slate,  233. 
Sleet,  334. 
Sleeve,  374. 
Sleevelefs,  374?. 
Slip,  147. 
Slit,  147. 
Slode,  99.  112. 
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Slong,  99.  112, 
Slop,  147. 
Slope,  147. 
Slot,  147. 
Sloth,  414. 
Slouch,  346. 
Sloven,  346. 
Slough,  346. 
Slow,  346. 
Slug,  346. 
Sluice,  27. 
Slut,  346. 
Smear,  323. 
Smith,  416. 
Smoke,  200. 
Smooth,  34a. 
Smug,  342- 
Smut,  306. 
Snack,  308- 
Snai],  306. 
Snake,  306. 
To  Suite,  130. 
Snot,  130. 
Snout,  130. 
Snow,  252. 
SnufF,  307. 
Snug,  306. 

Soccorevole,  Ital.  488. 
Sociable,  493. 
Social,  493. 
Soder.  Swed.  397. 
Solar,  448. 
Solazzevole,  Ital.  488. 
Sole,  4i51. 
Solitary,  451. 
Solvable,  493. 
Soluble,  479. 
Solvent^  493. 


INDEX. 


Solutive,  497. 
Somerfet,  30. 
Song,  99.  110.  121. 
Sonk,  99.  111. 
Sop,  145. 
Soporiferous,  450. 
Sore,  207. 
Sorrow,  207- 
Sorrj',  207. 
Soup,  145. 
South,  396. 
Span,  271. 
Spanna,  Ital.  272. 
Spanne,  Germ.  272. 
Spannum,  Lat.  272. 
Speech,  353. 
Spernendus,  Lat.  506. 
Spirare,  Lat.  299- 
Spirit^  18.  20. 
Spoil,  315. 
Spoliuin,  Lat.  301. 
Spon,  99.  112. 
Spontaneous,  450. 
Spot,  129- 
Spoufe,  32. 
Spout,  129- 

Sprong,  99,  113. 

Sprout,  247. 

Spuere,  Lat.  299- 

Spurt,  247. 

Sputare,  Lat.  299- 

Stack,  270. 

Stag,  276. 

Stage,  276. 

Stair,  276. 

Stake,  219. 

Stalk,  276. 

Start,  185. 


Satutc,  8.  33. 
Stay,  276. 
Steak,  219. 
Stealth,  417- 
Stellar,  443. 
Stench,  307- 
Stern,  73.  185. 
Stia,  Ital.  287. 
Stick,  219. 
Stiflf,  315. 
Stigma,  36. 
Stile,  276. 
Stipendiary,  450. 
Stir,  185. 
Stirrup,  276. 
Stitch,  219. 
Stitch-fallen,  224. 
Stoccata,  Ital.  224. 
Stocco,  Ital.  224. 
Stock,  219. 
Stocken,  221. 
Stocking,  219. 
Stocks,  219. 
Stoke,  99.  114. 
Stonen,  77- 
Stong,  99.  115. 
Stonk,  99-  11.5. 
Stoppel,  Dutch,  489. 
Store,  185. 
Storm,  188. 
Story,  276. 
Stour,  185. 
Strain,  289. 
Strait,  31. 
Strcpa,  Lat.  288. 
Street,  31. 
Streights,  31. 
Strength,  414. 
A  a  a  a  2 
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Slrift,  31. 

Supercilious,  44G. 

Stride.  280. 

Su])crHux,  33. 

Stiindj  29 1. 

Supple,  43. 

Slrine,  291. 

Supplex,  Lat.  IG. 

Stroke,  99.  11,6.  123. 

Suppliant,  43. 

Strong,  127. 

Suj)port,  04. 

StriuTipet,  155. 

Sur.  Span.  397- 

Stubble,  489. 

Surfeit,  27. 

Stiic.  Fr.  224. 

Surmife,  29. 

Stucco,  223. 

Surprize,  29. 

Stucco,  Ital.  219. 

Survey,- 31. 

Stuck.  21Q. 

Sufceptive,  497- 

Stultus,  Lat.  301. 

Sufpenfe,  32. 

Stum.  2Q4. 

Sute,  31. 

Stunt,  304. 

Swadible,  481. 

Sturdy,  185. 

Sworn,  99.  llG. 

Sturt,  185, 

Swono-,  QQ.  117. 

Stye,  276. 

Svvouk,  100.  117. 

Styptic,  498. 

Swoon,  264. 

Suadere.  Lat"  30^^^ 

Swoop,  262. 

Subjefil,  33. 

Swop,  262. 

Sublunary,  448. 

Syllaba,  Lat.  489. 

Subilance,  18.  20. 

Syllabe,  Fr.  489. 

Subllitute,  33. 

Syllable,  489. 

Subtenfe,  31. 

Syllogidic,  498. 

Subtrahend,  504.  505. 

Sylvan,  448. 

Succefs,  31. 

Sympathetic,  498.. 

Succin6l,  31. 

Synthetic,  498. 

Sud,  Fr.  3Q6.  • 

Sud.  Germ.  397- 

Sud,  Dan.  397. 

Table,  489. 

Sudorific,  450. 

Tabula,  Lat.  489. 

Suds,  400. 

Tacit,  34. 

Sugere,  Lat.  299. 

Tag,  179. 

Suit,  31. 

■   Taille,  Fr.  180. 

Suite,  31. 

Talley,  32.  173. 

Sup,  145. 

Taint,  33. 

Superb,  450.. 

Tale,  352. 
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Tall,  180. 
Tally,  173. 
Tangere,  Lat.  300. 
Tangible,  479. 
To  Tarre,  270. 
Tart,  270. 

Tatterdemalion,  305. 
Tellus,  Lat.  419. 
Temporal,  448. 
Temporary,  448. 
Ten,  201. 
Tenable,  479- 
Tenet,  32. 
Tent,  31. 
Tenth,  420. 
Terreftrial,  448, 
Teftaceous,  449- 
Text,  34. 
Thack,  353.  . 
That,  57. 
Thatch,  353. 
The,  60. 
Theft,  66. 
Thick,  312. 
Thicket,  312. 
Thigh,  312. 
Thin^  206. 
Thing,  406. 
To  Think,  406. 
Thong,  206. 
Thrift,  65. 
ToThring,  124. 
Throng,  124.. 
Tight,  67. 
Tilt,  69. 
Tilth,  409. 
Timid,  449- 
Timorousj  449. 
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Tina,  Lat.  203. 

To  Tine,  201. 

Tint,  33. 

To  Tire-,  296. 

Toaft,  33. 

Toil,  180. 

Tollere,  Lat.  300. 

Toll,  180. 

Tome,  29- 

Tool,  180. 

To  Beringe,  511. 

To  Bringynge  forth,  510. 

To  Comyiige,  509,  510. 

To  Defendynge,  511. 

To  Demynge,  510. 

To  Doynge,  510. 

To  Drinkynge,  511. 

To  Etynge,  511. 

To  Puttyng,  510. 

To  Sendynge,  511. 

To  Seynge,  510. 

To  SulFrynge,  511. 

To  Takyngc,  510. 

To  Tormentinge,  511- 

Toord,  180. 

Tooth,  415. 

Tort,  Fr.  89- 

Torto,  Ital.  89- 

Town,  201. 

Trace,  29. 

Track,  29- 

Tra6t,  29- 

Traaable,  479- 

Trajca,  33. 

Trait,  29. 

Tranfcript,  33. 

Tranlit,  33. 

Tranfitive,  497- 

Tranfport, 
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Tvaniport,  34. 
Tranfverfe,  31. 
Tiaverfe,  31- 
Treat,  ^29. 
Treaty,  29. 
Treble,  489- 
Treen,  78- 
Tre^en,  77. 
Tremble,  489. 
Tremolare,  Ital.  489- 
Trefve,  Fr.  293. 
IVew,  403. 
Tribiilare,  Lat.  '247. 
Tribute,  17. 
Trim,  309. 
Tripluin,  Lat.  489- 
Trifl,  45Q. 
Trite,  34. 
Trivial,  448. 
Trouble,  247. 
To  Trow,  402. 
Truce,  293. 
True,  19.  402. 
Trull,  152. 
Trumpery,  370. 
Truth,  401. 
Tuinielen,  Dutch,  489- 
To  Tumble,  489. 
Tun,  201. 
Tunnel,  203. 
Tuid,  296. 
Tutelar,  447- 
Tutelary,  447- 
I'wentieth,  420. 
Twift,  67. 
To  Tyne,  201. 
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Vaccine,  447- 

Vadere,  Lat.  -299- 

Vadum,  Lat.  179. 

Valable,  Fr.  489. 
;    VaLt,  149. 

Valevole,.Ital.  488. 
,    Vallum,  Lat.  269- 
■    Valuable,  493. 

Value,  23. 

Valueful,  492. 

Vanefco,  Lat.  62. 

A'anus,  Lat.  62. 
'     Varlet,  149.  ■  , 

Vafcular,  451. 

Vaftare,  Lat.  299. 

Udirt),  Ital.  434. 

Venal,  451. 

Vendible,  479. 

Vendichevole,  Ital.  488. 

Vengeable,  484.  492. 

Vengeful,  492. 

Venture,  508. 

Venturum,  Lat.  508,  509. 

Venue,  30. 

Verbal,  446. 

Verbofe,  446. 

Verdia,  23. 

Vereor,  Lat.  405. 

Veritable,  484. 

Veritevole,  Ital.  488. 

Vernal,  448. 

Verfe,  31. 

Verus,  Lat.  404. 

Veft,  Dan.  397. 

Veftible,  489-  493. 

Veftibule,  493. 

Veftibulum,  Lat.  489. 

View,  31. 

Vindex, 
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Vindex,  Lat.  iG. 
Vindiftive,  450. 
Vinewed,  Gl. 
Viiiny,  Gl. 
Viridis,  Lat.  iGG. 
Virile,  445. 
Vifceial,  446. 
Vifible,  479- 
Vifit,  33. 
Vifive,  497. 
Villa,  Ital.  29^ 
Vifual,  446. 
Vital,  445. 
Vitreous,  449. 
Vituline,  447. 
Vivacious,  445. 
Vivid,  445. 
Umbilical,  446. 
Unanimous,  445. 
Underftandable,.  492.- 
Unenarrable,  480. 
Univerfe,  31. 
Untellybil,  507. 
Unwalkative,  496.. 
Vocative,  497- 
Volo,  Lat.  433. 
Volvere,  Lat..  299- 
Voluntary,  450. 
Voluptabilisj  Lat.  484.. 
Vomitive,  497 •■ 
Vote,  32. 
Vow,  32. 

Uftergoi  Ital.  182.. 
Ufe,  33. 
Uterine,  446. 
Uveous,  449. 
Vulgar,  447.. 
Vulnerable,  479- 


Vulnerary,  451. 
Uxorious,  447. 


Wages,  375. 
Wake,  359. 
Wall,  268. 
Wan,  179- 
Wand,  179- 
Wane,  179. 
Want,  67. 
Wai-m,  329. 
Waimth,  408.. 
Warp,  268. 
Warren,  182. 
Watch,  359. 
Wath,  420. 
Weak,  317. 
Wealth,  409. 
Weft,  66.  350.. 
Weight,  422- 
Well,  318. 
Welkin,  319, 
Wench,  151. 
Weft,  396. 
Weft,  Dutch,  397. 
Weft,  Germ.  397. 
Wefter,  Swed*  397. 
Wharf,  268. 
Wheel,  319- 
While,  319> 
Whinid,  51.  60,. 
White,  167. 
Whole,  377. 
Whore,  147- 
Wicked,  313. 
Width,  420.. 
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Willi,  '^9- 
"VVile,  r>'24. 

Witch,  31.). 

Wizen,  312. 

Woll,  100.  118.  43;^. 

Woml,  100.  lis. 

W^oof,  178,  350. 

Woik,  422. 

Wot,  100,  118. 

Wiatli,  256. 
Wreath,  256. 

Wreck,  .SSI. 
Wrencli,  307. 
Wreft,  372. 
Wretch,  321. 
Wretched,  321. 
To  Wrie,  225. 
Wright,  422. 
To  Wrine,  225. 
Wrift,  372. 
Writ,  144. 

Wrong,  19.  89.  100.  11 S. 
Wroth,  256. 


Wrought,  422. 
^Vvy,  256. 

Yard,  193.  27-3. 

Yard- Wand,  193. 

Yare,  193. 

Yarn,  76. 

Yea,  500. 
.  Yeaft,  399. 

Yell,  260. 

Yellow,  166. 

Yes,  500. 

Yefter,  289- 

Yefterday,  289- 

Yeftereven,  291. 

Yetternight,  291. 

Ye(terfun,  291. 

Yefty,  399. 

Yoke,  198. 
Yold,  100.  120. 

Ziiid,  Dutch.  397. 
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